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REVELATIONS OF THE GUILLOTINE.* 


Tue era of Louis XTV. and of Louis XV. was that of minorities; the 
system extended itself to the very foot of the social ladder, and to the 
royal minorities succeeded that of the royal executioners. Charles 
Sanson was dead, and his widow, the most remarkable woman of the 
family—Martha Dubut—obtained the father’s appointment for his eldest 
son, Charles Jean Baptiste Sanson, at that time only seven years of age. 
Jean Baptiste, worthy son of an indomitable mother, took to his profession, 
when age had rendered him competent to its duties, as a matter of course. 
He was equally free from the feverish excitement of his grandfather and 
the gloomy melancholy of his father. So great was the influence of 
Martha Dubut, “the mother of the Gracchi of the scaffold,” that she also 
obtained the appointment of provost of the king’s hotel for her second 
son, Gabriel, but the execution of Damiens so sickened this youth with 
the duties that he at once gave up his charge. 

Jean Baptiste, of a less sensitive nature, on the contrary, took a pride 
in his profession, and thoroughly identified himself with the sanguinary 
appanage, which he looked upon as hereditary. Unluckily, he was not 
of a literary turn—possibly the two avocations do not tally, for Henry 
Sanson manifestly had his business in horror—and he has left few notices 
of the terrible dramas in which he was engaged. The fact is, that these 
appear, from the brevity of such as do exist, to have made no deep im- 
pression upon his cynical disposition. Among the most remarkable were 
one Ruxton, broken on the wheel for having assassinated Andrieu, a 
barrister-at-law ; and Montgeol, a civil engineer, who had murdered 
Lescombat, an architect, prompted thereunto by Marie Taperet, the wife 
of the latter. The indifference and egotism of this corrupt woman at his 
trial so irritated her quondam lover, that he was induced to tax her openly 
with having instigated him to commit the crime. Marie Taperet, youn 
and beautiful, and whose coquetry equalled her viciousness, FE eee 
upon her charms and dress to fascinate the magistrates antl win them 
over in her favour, but in this she was disappointed; she was condemned 
to be hung, and only obtained delay by declaring herself enceinte by the 
unfortunate man whom she had sent to the scaffold. Marie Taperet’s 
history bears some resemblance to that of Madame Ticquet ; like it, it 
has been made the groundwork of both novels and dramas, but it has no 
redeeming points like the ill-assorted marriage, and ardent and passionate, 
albeit criminal, love of Madame Ticquet. Among the other more or less 
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distinguished personages who fell into the hands of Jean Baptiste was a 
magistrate of the name of Dufrancey, who was nearly sacrificing the life 
of one Roy, a merchant, byffalse testimony. A slight incident at the 
trial betrayed the plot. 

Roy, overwhelmed by the horrible charges brought against him by one 
of the witnesses, exclaimed : 

“ Miserable man, what have I done to you that you should have me 
broken on the wheel? I do not know you, or have you ever seen me!” 

“How!” exclaimed the witness, “‘ broken on the wheel? I did not 
mean it to go as far as that.” 

These words were a beam of light. A new turn was given to the exa- 
mination, and the whole plot was discovered. 

Jean Baptiste was struck down by palsy in January, 1754. We have 
seen how he attempted to re-vindicate his rights in the instance of Lall 
Tollendal ; in fact, he may be almost said to have loved his profession. 
Another proof of this lies in the fact that out of ten children, he got all 
that were boys—seven in number—appointments as executioners at 
Reims, Orleans, Meaux, Etampes, Soissons, Montpellier, and elsewhere. 
When these members of a family of decapitators were assembled at the 
patriarchal board, the aged Martha Dubut at the head, her son paralysed 
and statue-like at the side, and the mother at the foot, they were 
designated as Monsieur de Reims, Monsieur de Soissons, &c.—a custom 
which is still upheld in the profession. 

The eldest, Charles Henry Sanson, was by birthright Monsieur de 
Paris, and he was a handsome and even gentlemanly person. Being 
obliged by law to wear a green coat, he actually brought the colour into 
fashion, and he even attempted to raise the question, as a descendant of 
the De Longvals, if the office of executioner derogated from his rights 
of nobility! His handsome person and love of dress entailed many ad- 
ventures, some of which, as his acquaintance with Jeanne Vaubernier, 
afterwards Countess of Barry, had no untoward results, which was not 
always the case with others. Being out hunting one day, a lady of title 
inquiring as to who he was, and receiving for answer that he was a 
“ parliamentary officer,” she invited him to her house. But discovering 
afterwards the rea] profession of our gay Lothario, she was so profoundly 
irritated that she commenced an action against him, insisting that he 
should ask pardon publicly with a rope round his neck, and further, that 
he should be obliged to wear a distinctive badge. Charles Henry defended 
himself so effectually, however (the very speeches made on both sides are 
placed on record in this strange history), that nothing came of this per- 
secution of an indignant lady. 

The acquaintanceship with Jeanne Vaubernier, afterwards Countess of 
Barry, is said to have originated in the attendance at the house of Jean 
Baptiste of the Abbé Gomart, chaplain to the condemned, and who may 
be supposed to have frequented the society of the Sansons from their 
duties bringmg them so closely and so intimately together. The disputed 
paternity of Jeanne Vaubernier is attributed by the Sansons to a youth- 
ful error on the part of the abbé, who seems in other respects to have been 
& pious man, and an able and conscientious minister of religion. It was 
from hearing the worthy abbé talk of the beauty and the frailty of his 
niece, as he called her, and the latter of which, while he extolled the 
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charms of the girl, he never ceased to deplore at the table of the Sansons, 

that first induced the ardent young Charles Henry to seek her, with the 

view primarily, we are told, of bringing her back ¢0 a sense of rectitude. 

Whereupon Jeanne most justly retorted : 

« Quel nigaud que ce garcon la!”’ 

Henry Sanson passes lightly and delicately over these pages in the 
history of his grandfather, which others have availed themselves of to 
present in a very different light; the one party as a hideous and repul- 
sive relationship with a common executioner, the other as a mysterious 
and fatal connexion replete with strange prophecies of the future. Read 
in any light, it remains not the less a strange incident that one of the 
ra of this frail but beautiful and fascinating creature, should have 
been the very man who, in after years, was called upon to carry out the 
last penalty of the law—or rather of public reprobation—upon her own 

rson, 

Charles Henry Sanson became, indeed, in the words of his biographer, 
the minister of popular reprisals, the incarnation of the thoughts of 
Marat and Robespierre, and the liquidation of the revenge accumulated 
for ages against the abuses of the monarchy, and he seemed at that 
exceptional epoch to have become the alpha and omega of polities. It 
is, indeed, impossible to find in any other country, or under any other 
legislation of the past, a more perfect or a more exaggerated ‘personifi- 
cation of the public executioner, Royalty, the “Gironde,” and the 
“ Mountain,” each in its turn passed under his hands ; each successive 
crisis ended at the same point—the scaffold; as if the fatal triangle of iron 
moved by his homicidal hands—an invention that seemed as if it had 
sprung forth from the necessities and inspiration of the time—was the 
only possible solution to all the various social and political questions that 
were discussed with so much violence in those days. 

The latter portion of the reign of Louis XV. had been sparing in 
blood. ‘The condemned were simply malefactors of the most common 
and vulgar class, such as always present themselves amidst a vast and 
more or less disorganised population. Henry Sanson remarks, however, 
upon more than one occasion, that it was strange to say the parliament, 
whom these miserable victims appealed to for mercy, that invariably aggra- 
vated their sentence of death into that of being broken upon the wheel. 
Happily, we have now come to the time when the last of such execrably 
barbarous scenes was attempted to be enacted, and that, too, at Ver- 
sailles, the very seat and stronghold of royalty. 

“ Our modern laws,” writes Henry Sanson, “attaching more import- 
ance to human dignity, have abolished corporeal punishments. ‘The 
pillory and the brand have disappeared one after the other; I have seen 
them both erased from my fatal duties. The act of mutilation that pre- 
ceded the execution of parricides has fallen into disuse, as a refinement of 
cruelty unworthy of a civilised society. ‘The cremation of bodies and 
the dispersion of their ashes to the winds, would only be looked upon in 
the present day as an odious phantasmagoria calculated to hurt public 
feeling and to degrade justice. The scaffold and the privation of life in 
the name of the law alone remain; and an internal voice proclaims to 
the old descendant of a long generation of executioners, that these last 
fétiches of barbarity will not fail to be carried away by the breath of 
s2 
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progress, and that legislation, refreshed at the eternal sources of religion, 
will at length recognise the inviolability of human life, the work of God, 
who alone has the right to destroy it.” ° 

The events of a period marked by an effusion of blood greater than is 
known to the annals of any other epoch, or any other race of people, 
were preceded by an incident of a more personal character, and which 
displays an amount of cynicism that is so peculiarly national, and was 
so characteristic of the times that it is impossible to pass it over in 
silence. 

Desrues, @ grocer’s apprentice in Chartres, born in 1744, came .to 
Paris to seek his fortune, like many others, and was received in the shop 
of the sister-in-law of his quondam master. A frail, impotent creature, 
of, according to Cailleau, even an indistinct sex, this otherwise repulsive 
youth managed by his assiduities, civilities, and assumed piety, so far to 
ingratiate himself in the favour of his mistress, as to be admitted in 
1770—that is to say, at about twenty-six years of age—as a partner in 
the business. Two years after this he married Marie Nicolais, daughter 
of a sub-officer of artillery, whose mother had since united herself to a 
cobbler ; Marie Nicolais was neither comely nor wealthy, nor even gifted 
with much intelligence, but she had an inheritance in prospective. This 
inheritance was a kind of feudal half-ruinous keep, with an estate at- 
tached, at Caudeville, near Auxerre, and at that time held by one 
Despleignes du Plessis. In default of direct issue, the lordship of Caude- 
ville fell, one-third to the Nicolais family, another third to a Sieur Lau- 
rent, and the last third to a Marie Courtonne, a cousin-german. No 
sooner was: Desrues wedded, than he set to work to appropriate to himself 
the lion’s share of the property in perspective. As to the old cobbler 
and his wife, they were only too glad to get rid of a succession, the 
trouble of vindicating their right to which appeared to them an unending 
mystery. They sold their claim at once for 40/. down, and an annuity 
of 50/. Laurent was satisfied with the promise of the plate and fur- 
niture. Marie Courtonne alone held out, and would not come to terms. 
In the mean time, the misanthropic tenant of the ruinous castle was found 
one day dead in his arm-chair. He had been shot through the window 
with a fowling-piece loaded with small shot, but whether the crime had 
been committed by some discontented farmer, desperate poacher, or 
others anxious to inherit the estate, was never discovered. The murder 
had manifestly not been committed for purposes of robbery, as none was 
attempted, and more was never known. 

The peculiar ambition of Desrues was, as with many others who have 
been ill-favoured by nature, not only to gain wealth, but also to stand 
high in the world, to move in good society, and be what is termed a- 

rson of distinction. In 1773 he sold his grocery, and removed to what 

is Parisian biographer calls “a vast apartment” in the Rue des Deux- 
Boules-Samte-Opportune. His conversation turned incessantly upon his 
Chiteau de Caudeville, and his forests, meadows, and ponds; and he 
called himself Desrues de Bury, and his wife De Nicolai, dropping the 
final “s.” As no actual moneys had come in as yet from these territorial 
seignoralities, he had recourse to loans and to usury to keep up his 
establishment, and he would even borrow (always upon the faith of the 
said seignoralities) to lend—not always with the most successful results. 
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It was under these circumstances that an acquaintanceship with the 
rocureur Joly brought Desrues into contact with a M. de Saint Faust 
de la Motte, who, with his wife, son, and daughter, inhabited the domain 
of Buisson-Souef, near Villeneuve le Roi, and who, being anxious to forward 
their son’s prospects in life, were seoking a purchaser for their domain, in 
order that they might reside in Paris. Desrues at once presented himself as 
the purchaser of the estate; but as the epoch of this liquidation of the 
Caudeville succession was still in abeyance, he submitted terms—a small 
sum down, a larger sum on signing the contract, a third sum three 
months afterwards, and two other equal payments annually, making a 
total of one hundred and thirty thousand francs. Desrues had not, pro- 
bably, one hundred and thirty pence at his banker’s; but what did that 
matter to a man of his speculative genius. ‘ Who obtains credit owes 
nothing,” was his axiom, and he quietly awaited the chapter of events to 
extricate himself from difficulties as they arose. The property of Buisson- 
Souef was an inheritance of Madame de la Motte’s, née Perier; and M. 
de la Motte, who was attached to the court, but in embarrassed circum- 
stances, had condescended to wed a mere bourgeoise for the sake of the 
succession. It was to Madame de la Motte, then, that the most assiduous 
approaches were made by Desrues and his wife, and they induced her to 
sign a contract privately, upon condition of her receiving a personal 
present of four thousand two hundred frances, as pin-money, and for which 
Desrues gave his acceptance at three months. The dates of payment were 
left in this contract to be filled up afterwards. The three months elapsed, 
and the first little bill fell due, and was dishonoured; but M. and Madame 
Desrues de Bury played their part so well, dwelt with so much emphasis 
upon the delays met with in arranging the liquidation of the Caudeville 
succession, exchanged visits at Buisson-Souef, and so féted M. and Madame 
de la Motte in Paris in their turn, that they were completely thrown off 
their guard. 

But this state of things could not go on for ever. Eventhe La Mottes 
became impatient, and in December, 1776, Madame la Motte was induced 
to accept an invitation to come and pass a few weeks at the residence of 
the Desrues de Bury, at that time in the Rue Beaubourg, in order that 
some final settlement might be arrived at. Desrues began by exciting 
distrust on the part of Madame de la Motte towards her quondam friend 
the procureur Joly, aud he gradually obtained so much influence over her 
as to induce her to remove her son—at that time a youth of fifteen, at 
college—to a pensionnat of his own selection, in a street significantly 
designated as that of 'Homme Armé. 

Matters went on thus till the 25th of January, 1777, upon which day 
Madame de la Motte was taken ill, with nausea, sickness, and severe 
pains in the head. The illness continued for some days, and Desrues 
persuaded her not to call in a medical man; as a grocer, he was, he said, 
an expert in drugs, and he undertook to cure, what he termed, an evanes- 
cent indisposition. Desrues accordingly manufactured the ‘‘tisanes,” 
which he administered with his own hands, and on the 30th of Januar 
Madame de Ja Motte had a second crisis, more violent than the first. To 
the inquiries of her son and attendants, however, Desrues persevered in 
replying at the same time that she was getting better. The next day he 
managed dexterously to get everybody out of the house. The son he sent 
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off with an attendant into the country, and he told his wife to remain in 


' town. Madame de la Motte intended, he said, to go to Versailles the 


next day for change of air, and she must be left quiet to gain strength 
for removal. 

Having thus disembarrassed himself of importunate witnesses, he sent 
for a stout Auvergnat, whom he conducted into the kitchen, where he 
helped him to lift up and place a large heavy box on his shoulders. Not 
far from his own door he met Madame Desrues, and he asked her to go 
to a friend’s house—a M. Monchy—and request permission to leave the 
box there till the next day. As they were returning, Madame Desrues 
inquired how ‘Madame de la Motte was. “So well,” replied the husband, 
jauntily, “that she went off to Versailles this very morning.’ 

Desrues was on foot betimes the next morning. He directed his steps 
towards the more crowded and business quarter of the city, and only 
stopped at a house called the “ Plat d’Etain,” in front of which jangled 
an inscription, with a notice to the effect that there was a cellar there to 
let. Presenting himself to the mistress of the house, he said that his 
name was Du Coudray, that he lived in an hotel of the Rue Montmartre, 
and that he wished to rent the cellar in order to place there some Spanish 
wine, which he expected that very day, and for which he had no accom- 
modation in his own house. Madame Masson, the landlady, could not, 
however, cede the cellar till the day following. On that day the assumed 
Du Coudray went to the Port Saint Nicolas, where he purchased a quarter 
of cider, and had it put into a cart. He then accompanied the driver to 
his friend” s, M. Monchy, where he had the box brought down and placed 
in the cart with the barrel, and, thus loaded, he went on to the Plat 
d’Etain. Unfortunately, on entering the Rue de la Mortellerie, in which 
that house was situated, he met with a creditor, who, with the curiosit 
of a man who has been long deceived, persisted in watching whither his 
slippery customer was bound with his load of merchandise. 

Arrived at the Plat d’Etain, Desrues du Coudray engaged an Auvergnat 
to assist in lowering the said merchandise into the cellar; the barrel was 
easily managed, but the box was found to be very heavy. “The men w ere, 
however, so liberally paid that they contented themselves with merely ob- 
serving the fact. When they were gone, Desrues shut himself up in the 
cellar with a bundle of straw, some deal boards, nails, hammer, and gimlet, 
all of which he had obtained in the neighbourhood, and he remained at work 
there for three hours. 

The same evening young De la Motte called in the Rue Beaubourg to 
see his mother. He was much surprised when he learnt that, ill as “she 
was, she had gone off to Versailles. Desrues persuaded him to stay, say- 

ing that if he did so, he would go with him next day to Versailles also. 
The ensuing morning, however, he pretended sudden and important 
business, and the departure was thus deferred under one pretext and 
another until the 10th of February. In the mean time, five days’ de- 
tention in the house of the Rue Beaubourg had wrought a wondrous 
change in the young man’s health. He had become pale, sickly, and was 
preyed upon by a low fever; he was, indeed, so weak as scarcely to be 
able to take even moderate exercise. Desrues comforted him and made 
his “ tisanes.” 
Arrived at Versailles, Desrues took a room in the Rue de |’Orangerie, 
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giving his name as Beaupré, and saying that he had come to place his 
nephew in the war-office, but that the latter had been taken ill on the 
road, and required some rest. He was, indeed, apprehensive of small-pox, 
but as he was a medical man, he would himself watch over his case until 
he was sufficiently recovered to be presented at the office. To the young 
man himself he apologised for his mother not seeing him; she was, he 
declared, so busily engaged in obtaining him a situation under govern- 
ment. The people of the house were much touched with the affection 
manifested by the pretended uncle for his nephew, and they proffered 
whatever assistance might be wanted to bring about the youth’s con- 
valescence. Great was their surprise, however, at being suddenly sum- 
moned up-stairs the very next day; the young man was in agony— 
moribund, in fact. The unele, in despair, claimed the attendance of a 
riest, but before he could come, the young De la Motte was no more ! 

The day after this untoward event, Desrues made a declaration of the 
decease of Louis Antoine, son of Jacques Beaupré de Commercy, aged 
twenty-two; and the same day he attended his funeral, accompanied only 
by the host of the Rue de l’Orangerie. This accomplished, he made a 
bundle of the young man’s effects, and excusing himself to his host upon 
the plea that he was anxious to break the sad intelligence to the parents 
of the youth, he hurried off to Paris, making his appearance in the Rue 
Beaubourg with the radiant countenance of a merchant who has just done 
a capital stroke of business. 

The deposit in the cellar of the Plat d’Etain appears, however, to have 
given him some anxiety. He went thither the very next day. Madame 
Masson said all was right, but the porter of the house had remarked that 
whenever his dog passed the cellar door, he scratched and barked fero- 
ciously. Desrues du Coudray laughed at the statement, but was not 
really pleased with it. On quitting the house, he went to the Place de 
Gréve, where he hired a workman to dig a hole in the cellar. When this 
man was conducted to the spot, there were three instead of two objects. 
There was a barrel, a box, and something else, carefully wrapped in straw, 
said to be Spanish wine, and which was to be buried, because Spanish 

“wine improved rapidly in quality when under ground. ‘The man set to 
work, and Desrues sat by, cheering him in his labour with jokes suited 
to his comprehension. When the hole was dug, he gave a hand in lower- 
ing the wine tenderly into its place; and when this was done, he assisted 
in covering it over, stamping down the ground with eomical gestures. 
The reader will at onee comprehend that it was upon the body of the 
unfortunate Madame de la Motte that this wretch was thus indulging his 
indecent buffoonery. 

But Desrues was as yet only half way through his self-imposed and 
cynical task. He had still to obtain possession of the property. To 
bring this about, he began by asserting that Madame de la Motte had 
made the excuse of going to Versailles an occasion for running away with 
a lover, after he had deposited in her hands the purchase-moneys. He 
produced at the same time the contract, drawn up under the promise of 
a bribe, which he had never made good. ‘This contract, however, was 

. itself dependent upen a power of attorney given by M. de la Motte to his 
wife, and that power was in the hands of M. Joly. Desrues applied to 

the “ procureur” for this document, but the latter, suspecting that all 
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was not right, refused to deliver it up, and asked where Madame de la 
Motte was. He also wrote at the same time to .M. de la Motte, express- 
ing his apprehensions of foul play. Desrues had not a moment to lose, 
He must find Madame de la Motte. So away he started for Lyons. This 
was on the 5th of March. He arrived there on the 7th. Those were not 
railway times. The next day a tall lady, elegantly dressed, but in 
mourning, and her face covered with a black veil, presented herself in the 
study of the notary Baron. She stated that she was Madame de la Motte, 
describing her place of residence, and she requested that an act should be 
drawn up in her name and signed by herself and the notary, requiring 
the proeureur Joly to give up a certain power of attorney held by him to 
a certain M. Desrues de Bury. The notary apologised that he had not 
the honour of knowing Madame de la Motte, and that before he drew up 
such a deed she must return, accompanied by two persons domiciled in 
Lyons, who could be witnesses to her identity. ‘Thus discomfited, the 
lady withdrew, but only to try another notary, M. Pourra. The gentle- 
man being out for the moment, the lady was received by his wife, who 
examined the strange visitor with feminine curiosity, and was by no means 
satisfied with the result of her examination. M. Pourra, less cautious, 
however, than M. Baron, drew up the desired document. 

It was at once sent off to Paris, where it fell into the hands of the 
head of the police, who had already ordered a domiciliary visit to be 
effected in the Rue Beaubourg. Hence, also, the moment that Desrues 
returned from Lyons he was arrested. This was on the 13th of March. 
His wife was committed to prison shortly afterwards. At the domiciliary 
visit, Madame de la Motte’s watch was found, and the police no longer 
doubted but that they were upon the traces of a great crime. ‘The facts 
of the case soon spread abroad, and became the talk of all Paris. The 
strange proceedings connected with the cellar at the Pot d’Etain oozed 
out, and information was given to the police. A search was made, and 
the body of Madame de la Motte was exhumed. Convinced of a first 
murder, the police made active researches at Versailles after a second, 
and despite the falsification of names and dates, a clue was soon obtained 
that led to the exhumation of the body of the unfortunate young De la 
Motte. Needless to say, that Desrues himself had personitied Madame 
de la Motte at Lyons. 

This wretched criminal was tried on the 28th of April, and sentenced 
on the 80th. On the 6th of May he underwent the preliminary ques- 
tion, and although so miserable a specimen of humanity, he withstood 
the torture with remarkable fortitude, persisting to the last in his inno- 
cence. When removed to the Place de Gréve, and fixed to the cross of 
St. Andrew, he turned as yellow as an orange, yet his firmness did not 
forsake him. He looked round at the crowd, and nodded to several 

rsons whom he recognised. When fastened to the wheel, he simply 
ooked at the assistant who held the bar of iron, and said, “ Act quickly.” 
The assistant struck him on the arms, thén on the legs, and then on the 
thighs ; he shrieked loudly at each blow, but when he received the last 
on his chest, his eyes remained open, and he no longer moved. His 
body was afterwards burnt, and his ashes were thrown to the winds. 
Desrues perished as he had lived, a most detestable hypocrite to the last, 
endeavouring not only to lie to men, but to deceive God, to whom he 
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appealed in vain. The peculiar mental manifestations of the individual 
appear to have been immense confidence in himself, without the least 
control of moral or religious feeling, and a contempt for his fellow- 
creatures, sharpened by the fact of his being the despised of all. 

The “ affaire du collier,” as it is called —the story of the diamond neck- 
lace—in which poor Marie Antoinette was most innocently yet fatally 
involved, is told by Henry Sanson precisely in the sense now generally 
accepted even by such little scrupulous historical romancers as Alexandre 
Dumas. It was a vile plot of Madame de la Motte’s (not the victim of 
Desrues de Bury, but an illegitimate descendant of Henry II., by Nicole 
de Savigny, and so reduced in early youth as to have had once to beg 
her bread), abetted by the inordinate vanity and ambition of the Prince 
Cardinal of Rohan. This precious descendant of the ancient kings of 
France was a perfect feminine fury. Short in stature, she was well set, 
rather plump than thin, and of great vigour of body. Her features were 
good but irregular, and the expression when at rest pleasing, varied 

eatly when in action. She had beautiful hair, a good complexion, and 
small and neat hands and feet. When her sentence was read to her, she 
appeared maddened with rage, and bit her lips till the blood flowed from 
them. At last, she threw herself back with such force that had she not 
been luckily caught in the arms of an attendant, she must have seriously 
‘injured herself. She then rolled herself on the ground as if in frightful 
convulsions, howling all the time like a wild beast. It required five men 
to hold her to prevent her inflicting an injury upon herself. 

After ten minutes spent in these fearful struggles, she was removed to 
the great court of the Palais de Justice, where a scaffold had been 
erected. It was at that time six o’clock in the morning, and there were 
few persons present; when she had been laid upon the platform the 
fustigation was proceeded with, and as long as it lasted her yells were 
furious and agonising. Her imprecations were especially addressed to 
Cardinal Rohan, whom she accused of her misfortune, and of whom she 
spoke in the most insulting terms. She was also heard to say, “It is 
my fault if I am subjected to this ignominious treatment; I had only 
to speak the word, and I should have been hung.” 

She was scourged twelve times. When she was raised from the in- 
fliction of this degrading punishment, the tears started from her eyelids 
as if projected by some peculiar muscular contraction excited by her 
nervous condition, and instead of falling down her cheeks they actually 
darted forwards. ‘Till that moment, and during all her agony, her 
sufferings had been unrelieved by tears. 

Her dress had been torn and disordered in the prolonged struggle of 
the few previous moments, and Charles Henry Sanson took advantage of 
the circumstance, and of a kind of momentary stupor that had succeeded 
upon the fustigation, to stamp the hot iron of the brand upon one of her 
shoulders. This roused her again with a vengeance. She threw her- 
self, with the cry of a hyena, upon one of the assistants, and bit him 
till a piece of flesh remained in her teeth. So fierce were her struggles, 
and so exhaustive the opposition she presented, that the brand could 
never be effectually applied to the other shoulder. 

The demands of justice being, however, satisfied, Madame de la Motte 
was transferred in a hackney-carriage to the Salpétriére, but when she 
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was being removed she attempted to throw herself beneath the wheels, 
and even when in prison she tried to suffocate herself by forcing the 
sheets of her bed down her throat. 

She only remained, however, ten months in confinement. It is sup- 
posed that M. de la Motte was enabled to bribe certain parties with the 
money obtained by the sale of the necklace, and with which he had 
started for London, leaving his wife to be publicly fustigated and branded 
for obtaining possession of the same, and for implicating an mnocent 
queen in the swindling transaction. Certain it is that a soldier acting as 
sentinel below her window was induced to pass over to her a light-blue 
enat, with black waistcoat and trousers, round hat, cane, and gloves, so 
that she was enabled to issue forth from her prison in the complete dis- 
guise of a fashionable of the day. It is related that the Sister of Charity 
who facilitated her escape, said to her, as she went forth, “ Adieu, 
madame; prenez garde de vous faire remarquer ;”’ which may be under- 
stood either in the sense of take care you are not noticed, or take care 
you are not branded again. Madame de la Motte died in London on the 
23rd of August, 17! 91. some say of a bilious fever, others, that she was 
killed by throwing herself out of her window in a fit of passion. 

The last time that a criminal was sentenced to be broken on the wheel 
was at Versailles, in 1788. The tinal extinction of so barbarous a prac- 
tice was a first good act of the then prevalent tendency to reforms, which, 
unfortunately, when allowed to run into revolutionary riot, accomplished, 
by means of an instrument not at that time perfected, more murders than 
have ever stained the soil of any other country. This was how it hap- 

ned : 

There was at Versailles a farrier, Mathurin Louschart by name, who 
earried on his business in the Rue de Montreuil, assisted by an only son. 
Master Mathurin, as he was called, was a fine man, of herculean strength, 
although long past his prime, and he was especially and deeply imbued 
with reverence for the existing order of things. Royalty, and all that 
appertained to it, was with him sacred; the more so as he was in recep- 
tion of a handsome meome as farrier to the court. He was also a member 
of a corporation, and upheld all the prejudices, antipathies, and hatreds 
of such old-established institutions. His son, on the contrary, a hand- 
some young man, although obliged by an imperious father to follow a 
coarse but lucrative employment, had been educated at college, where he 
had become a convert to the new ideas of the day. Although, i in reality, 
deeply attached, this unfortunate difference of opinion sowed the seeds of 
discord between father and son; and this difference appears to have been 
further increased by the machinations of a woman—-Elizabeth Verdier— 
who, with her daughter Helene, inhabited a portion of the house ever 
since the decease of Madame Louschart. Brought up with this young 
girl, Jean Louis Louschart had long been attached to her with an afiec- 
tion of no merely evanescent character. The mother, a vain, irritable, 
and ambitious woman, sought, it would appear, for a better settlement 
for her daughter, and tixed her hopes, with that view, upon the master of 
the establishment. It is hence probable that she also contributed in no 
small degree, having such objects in view, to foment, instead of allaying, 
the little ; social and political divergences of opinion that broke out between 


father and son. 
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Certain it is, that, notwithstanding every effort on the part of the youth 
to keep himself in the good graces of his obdurate parent, and to u phold 
his suit with the companion of his childhood, the pretty Helene, > the 
same time, he was one day ignominiously expelled from his father's home 
—it is said for having incontinently broached some of his philosophical 
ideas concerning that political liberty and equality which has been so long 
the ignis fatuus of France. Jean Louis Louschart, rudely expelled from 
the parental roof, was received in the house of Lecointre, a linendraper, 
and who afterwards attamed no small notoriety on the breaking out of 
the Revolution. As to Master Mathurin, no sooner was the son ejected 
than he publicly announced, to the astonishment of his friends and neigh- 
bours, who were well aware of the long-existing attachment of Jean 
Louis and Héléne Verdier, that he was going to marry the latter young 

rson himself. 

The feelings of the youth, under the circumstances, may be more 
readily imagined than described. Driven from the wet: | roof, de- 
prived of all prospects of inheriting from a parent reputed wealthy, 
severed even from the business, the reported marriage of his father to the 
object of his early and constant affections came as the culmination of his 
misfortunes. He sought, as a last resource, an interview with Madame 
Verdier; but that coarse woman soon let him know what her intentions 
were, nor would she allow an interview between the two young people to 
take place. That which would naturally be expected to occur under 
such circumstances took place, and the “lovers, unable to meet legiti- 
mately, did so clandestinely ; but it is said that so great was Jean Louis’ . 
respect for his father, that he actually urged the girl to resign herself to 
an evil which was as abhorrent to her as to himself. 

lt was with this view that he is said to have re-conducted her to the 
paternal home. Unfortunately, the old farrier and the petulant virago 
were there to receive them. A scene occurred, into the details of which 
it is unnecessary to enter here. The girl was smote down by her mother, 
notwithstanding the young man’s loud protestations of her innocence, and 
the father, stimulated by the rev engeful mother, lifted his great hammet 
against his son. The ‘latter was obliged, in order to save his life, to 
disarm his parent; the old man fell in the struggle, while the son, making 
good his escape at the same moment by the doen. cast the horrid weapon 
from him, behind. Master Mathurin happened to be raising his head at 
the moment, and he received the heavy mass of iron on his right brow, 
fell back again, and never spoke another word. 

When Jean Louis was arrested the next morning, he was more sur- 
prised than any one else, for he had never dreamed of even hurting a 
hair of that parent, whom Madame Vernier was now prepared to swear 
she had seen him slay in cold blood. When he at length mastered the 
bearing of the fearful crime with which he stood accused, “ Do people 
kill their father ?” was his simple exclamation. 

In presence of the evidence of Madame Verdier, that she had seen the 
son smite his father with her own eyes, no escape remained, however, for 
the youth. He was condemned on the 31st of July, 1788, to be publicly 
broken on the wheel, his body to be afterwards burnt, and his ashes cast 
to the winds. 

Charles Henry Sanson was engaged to carry out these melancholy 
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the scaffold, as also to the demand for a small force 
the gendarmerie in case of tumult or disorder the 
ing day—the one fixed for the execution. The latter was also fixed 
for an early hour—half-past four in the morning—in the hopes that all 
be over before the mob would be abroad. 
authorities were, however, labouring 
the true nature of the demonstration. It was 
the populace were determined that the last penalty of the law should not 
be carried out in the instance of a n whom they believed to be the 
victim of an unjust persecution. Even at that early hour it was with 
difficulty that cart could be driven through the dense crowd that 
encumbered those streets, generally so silent and deserted. As to Jean 
Louis, he seemed insensible to the excitement which his ce created ; 
he was almost solely absorbed in the exhortations of the chaplain who 
accompanied him, and it was only at the corner of the Rue Satory that 
a shriek from a female voice aroused him from the state of pious resig- 
nation in which he seemed plunged. Then, for the first time, he wept, 
and was heard to exclaim, “ Adieu, Héléne, adieu !” 
“C'est au revoir qu'il faut dire, Jean Louis!” exclaimed a colossal 
man, who, with a group of other stalwart workmen, had accompanied the 
fatal cart from the prison doors. And he added, “ They do not break 
fellows like you on the wheel !” 
The crowd applauded these observations with cheers, that were taken 
a prolonged to the Place Saint Louis. And no sooner, indeed, had 
ion arrived at the foot of the scaffold, than the mob began its 
work. In a moment the palisading flew to pieces, and a howling, furious, 
irresistible mass of human beings took possession of the scaffold. The 
bonds that bound down the condemned man were cut in twain, and he 
was hoisted upon the shoulders of workmen, to be paraded triumphantly 
through the streets. Jean Louis is said to have resisted these proceed- 
ings. He is described as wishing to die, because he had been uninten- 
tionally the cause of his father’s death. No harm was done to *‘ Charlot,” 
as the people called the public executioner, but he was glad to make his 
escape the moment an opportunity presented itself. What the soldiery 
and the gendarmerie did, we are not told. No doubt they felt the utter 
inutility of struggling against such multitudes, and took themselves off 
likewise. As to the scaffold, it was torn to pieces; the fire, which was 
to have judicially consumed the remains of Jean Louis, was lit up and fed 
with its fragments, among which was the wheel or cross of St. Andrew— 
committed to the flames for the first and last time. Men and women 
then joined hands, and danced and sang round the bonfire, rejoicing in 
their exploit. It was, says Henry Sanson, “the first popular festival of 
the Revolution.” It is, indeed, a curious incident—one that we do not 
find recorded in the pe of Michelet, of Louis Blanc, or even of 
Ternaux ; yet, although the reader will not readily admit the correctness 
of the view taken of Jean Louis’s innocence or culpability, upon the mere 
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asseverations of the ie executioner, still the latter and more public 
incidents that this last attempt to carry out a barbarous 
solemnity must be accepted as historical. . 

Previous to this incident of the abolition of the wheel, and the first 
breaking out of — excesses, Charles Henry Sanson had taken to 
himself a wife, daughter of a market-gardener residing at Mont- 
martre (which was not at that time covered with whitewashed cottages 
with green shutters), and whose acquaintance he had made when out 
shooting. The lady was thirty-two years of age, six years the senior of 
Charles Henry, and admirably adapted by her mental qualifications to 
take the head of the establishment of the chief executioner, which was at 
that epoch one of some importance. The former head of the house, 
Martha Dubut, had been called to her Jast account some time previously ; 
but Jean Baptiste, the paralytic executioner, having lost his wife, had 
returned upon the hands of the family. The hotel in the Faubourg 
Poissonniére had been sold, and the establishment had removed to the Rue 
du Chateau d’Eau, in a spacious house with court and "pare 

Charles Henry Sanson was twice in the presence of the unfortunate 
monarch Louis XVI. before he met him for the last time on the. scaf- 
fold. The first of these occasions was caused by his claiming certain 
arrears of pay which the embarrassment of the royal finances had pre- 
vented being liquidated. Nothing remarkable occurred at this first 
interview, save that the monarch shuddered at the sight of the “ maitre 
des hautes ceuvres;’’ and Henry believes it was from a sad presentiment 
of evil, rather than from the horror inspired by the profession of the 
visitor. Credat Judeus Apella! Sanson, having explained to his 
majesty that he was in danger of arrest from not having wherewith to 
pay his creditors, the king, unable to liquidate the debt, ordered him a 
“sauf-conduit,” which de his pr from interfering with his 

son, 
pile was at the same epoch—that is to say, towards the end of 1789— 
that Doctor Guillotin, deputy for the third estate in Paris—‘ to his eternal 
honour,” according to Henry Sanson—first brought his motion before the 
National Assembly for inflicting the punishment of death in a uniform 
manner, without distinction of classes, and by simple decapitation. The 
adoption of this motion, although favourably received by an assembly of 
“ éyalitaires,”’ was postponed for two years, on account of the difficulty of 
arriving at a decision as to the means of decapitation. Two incidents 
occurred in this long interval that tended to confirm the revolutionary 
feeling of the day against the old and more barbarous methods of putting 
to death. One of these was the case of the two young brothers Agasse, 
of good family, who had been convicted of forgery, and condemned to 
death. Their father, eighty years of age, was president of the district of 
Saint Honoré, Charles Heary made his appearance upon this occasion 
with the national cockade in his hat. The young men were pitied, not 
only for their early fate and good connexions, but also because it was felt 
that the punishment was in excess of the crime. “If,” exclaimed Prud- 
homme in his “ Révolutions,’’ such crimes are punished with death, what 
punishment remains for the assassin, the parricide, or the traitor to his 
country?” The designation of the last, as the culminating point of 
crime, manifested how the public mind already stood on the brink of that 


























the fact that the elder brother, on iniay tol dows din 
de Ville, had the body of his brother swinging in the 
air right before him. 

The second case was that of the Marquis of Favras, convicted with 
having conspired to procure the liberation of the royal family. Monsieur, 
the king’s brother, was on iteapliantel im the transaction, but he cleared him- 

self, not very chivalrously, and at the expense. of M. de Favras, by pub- 
declaring at the Hétel de Ville that he had nothing but financial, 
Merri never any personal, affairs with the zealous but unfortunate royalist. 

Henry Sanson remarks, ironically, that “ Monsieur” was a good deal 
indebted for the applause which his public exculpation met with, to the 
fact that the people were not at that time accustomed to have princes of 
the blood tien 2 in their presence. ‘“ The step taken by Monsieur 
flattered those feelings of pride which the nation derived from the con- 
sciousness of its importance.” _ Such a step was, for that very reason, ex- 
cessively mischievous, as every new concession, at such a crisis, tended to 

ent the self-importance of the mob. It was no longer a question 
of legal proceedings—the head of M. de Favras was claimed by the popu- 
lace. The judges had lately acquitted the farmer-general Augeard, 
accused with having supplied moneys with which to bribe the soldiery, as 
also the Baron de Besenval, colonel of the Swiss Guard, implicated in the 
affair of July at the Champ de Mars, and they no longer dared to refuse 
a victim to public clamour. M. de Favras was condemned to be hung. 
He was actually led forth from the court to the scaffold, and no one paid 
attention to the fearful precedent which was thus established. The 
truculent mob insisted, also, that he should be led to the seaffold with the 
rope round his neck. 

“ Allons, saute, marquis!” was the expression of their melancholy 
cynicism. M. de Favras perished like a gentleman—a victim to the un- 
bridled and disloyal passions of the populace—with expressions neither of 
anger, impatience, nor contempt, at the manner in which he was treated, 
but with the firmness of an innocent man dying in a just cause, and re- 
signed to the will of Heaven. 

In the mean time Doctor Guillotin was making but little progress in 
his researches to discover the best means for decapitating his fellow- 
creatures. All that was presented by the past, as well as in the experi- 
ence of other countries, was carefully consulted. Three German prints, 
by Pentz, Aldegreder, and Lucas of Cranach, as also an Italian print of 
1555, due to Achille Bocchi, furnished models of machines to that effect, 
but which left much to desire. In the so-called Mannaia, by which the 
famous conspirator Giustiniani suffered at Genoa, the patient was placed 
on his knees, while his head was bent forwards on a block. Sanson 
insisted that the body should be horizontally placed, so as to be relieved 
of its own weight, and thus offer no resistance to the action of the knife. 

to Henry Sanson, the real discoverer of the-guillotine was one 
Schmidt, who used to play the piano at his grandfather's house, while the 
latter accompanied him on the violin. This German was an excellent 
mechanic, as well as a good musician,and Sanson having told him of the 
dilemma in which they were then placed, he at once sketched a machine, 
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which became afterwards the guillotine—a knife suspended between two 
grooved upri se eee ta mangend a8 to which the patient could be 
made fast and then tilted over, so his neck should: fall at the point 
where the knife, loosened by a mere bit of string, would come down and 
sever it in twain. 
Doctor Gujllotin communicated the agp ee to the Assembly on the 
3lst of April, 1791, and Doctor Louis, the king's physician, was ap- 
pointed to advise upon its adoption. The love of monarch 
mechanics, especially in the matter of locks and watches, is well known, 
and having expressed to his physician his wish to see the proposed 
mechanism, Sanson accompanied Doctor Guillotin to a conference held in 
the Tuileries, on the 2nd of March, 1792. They were received by Doctor 
Louis, and were in the act of examining the sketch, when a door opened 
behind the tapestry, and another person entered into the doctor’s study: 


Doctor Louis, till that time seated, rose up. The new comer cast a 
cold look at Dr. Guillotin, who bowed reverentially, and then addressing 
himself abruptly to Louis, he said : 

“ Well, doctor! what do you think ra i ; Pee - 

“Tt ap to me perfect,” answe e doctor, “an justifies 
all that M. Guillotin has told me about it.” ~ 

Saying this, he passed over the sketch to the person who had inter- 
rogated him. The latter examined it a few moments in silence, and then 
shook his head, as if in doubt. 

“Is this knife, in the form of a crescent, what is wanted? Do you 
think that a knife so formed can adapt itself exactly to all necks? There 
are some that it would barely cut, and others that it would not even 
embrace.”’ 

Ever since this person had come in, Charles Henry Sanson had not lost 
a look nor a word. The sound of the voice satisfied him that he was not 
deceived in his first impression ; it was the king who was once more before 
him—the king in a dark suit, without orders on his breast, and who, by 
the attitude which he had taken and imposed on those who must know 
him, showed that he wished this time to preserve a strict incognito. 

Charles Henry Sanson was struck with the justice of his observation, 
and mechanically raising his eyes to the king’s neck, which was but 
lightly covered with a thin lace kerchief, he remarked that the prince, 
vigorously constituted, had a muscular neck, the proportions of which far 
exceeded the dimensions of the crescent traced by Schmidt’s pencil. He 
shuddered involuntarily, and, as he remained absorbed in thought, he 
heard the king’s voice whispering to Doctor Louis, while his eyes were 
on him : 

“Ts that the man?” 

The doctor nodded an affirmative. 

“ Ask him his opinion,” added Louis XVI. 

“You have heard monsieur’s observation,” said the king’s physician. 
“ What do you think as to the proper shape of the knife ?” 

“‘ Monsieur is perfectly in the night,” my grandfather replied, dwell- 
ing with a marked emphasis upon the word, Monsieur; “the shape of 
the knife might entail difficulties.” 

The king smiled with an appearance of satisfaction ; then, taking up 
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Louis’s table, he corrected the design by substituting 
« But I may be deceived,” he added; “and when experiments are — 
made, both shapes must be tried.” 
The king then rose, and saluting the company with a wave of his hand, 
withdrew. | 


. The report was sent up to the Assembly by Doctor Louis five days 
. after this conference—the 5th of March—and on the 20th the doctor was 
em to construct a machine. A carpenter, Guidon by name, 
un the task at an ex of 5500 francs, or about 2301. When 
it was com a first essay was made upon three bodies in the prison 
Bicétre. experiments took in the court of the prison on the 
17th of April, in the presence of Louis, Pinel, and Cabanis—all 
men of European reputation—the Sansons, and others. The pri- 
soners also contemplated the strange scene from their windows. The 
first two attempts with the oblique edge succeeded perfectly ; the third, 
vith the concave edge, failed. The oblique knife gained the day. 

Little more than a week had e before Charles Henry also ex- 

imented successfully upon the living body, in the person of one 
Pelletier, condemned for highway ye ae violence. People at this 
time called the machine Louison and isette, after Doctor Louis ; 
others-called it Guillotine, after Doctor Guillotin. It ought to have been 
called after Schmidt, which would have involved the reputation of the 
numerous family of Smiths; but Henry Sanson says that the name that 
remained to it was best deserved, for it was due to the efforts of Doctor 
Guillotin that other crue! and barbarous methods of putting to death were 
superseded by a simple, quick, and effective mode of decapitation. 
Henry Sanson reserves to another chapter the consideration of the dis- 
outeili question as to the amount of pain and consciousness involved in de- 
capitation by the guillotine, and he promises us the results of his personal 

iences upon this mysterious subject. 
he hour was now approaching when the history of France, according 
to Henry Sanson, became that of the scaffold. Certain it is that all 
social, financial, and political difficulties met their solution beneath the 
triangular wedge. The executioner could exclaim that it was for him 
alone that a revolution had been effected, and Charles Henry emergéed 
into “le grand Sanson!” A first change took place on the 19th of 
August, on the occasion of the execution of one Collot, condemned for 
. On the fatal cart: making its way to the Place de la Gréve, the 
a a out: r ; 

* Au Carousel !” 

The equipage continuing its way, a man seized the horse by the bridle, 
and declared that it was the will of the “ commune” that the guillotine, 
destined for the future to punish the valets and slaves of tyrants, should 
be raised in front of the palace of the last king. Charles Henry argued 
that he could not act against his orders, and, besides, that it was too late 
to remove the scaffold. He was only allowed to proceed as far as the 
Hétel de Ville to reeeive new instructions. These were in favour of the 
will of the sovereign people. The scaffold had accordingly to be taken 
down: and removed. at once to the Carousel, accompanied by the mob that 
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had assisted in taking it to pieces singing patriotic songs. Arrived in 
(front of the Tuileries, Charles Henry perceived that ee 


fraternised so copiously on the way as to be no fit for duty, 
the mob manifested as mrach good will in ve-evectin seatiold co % had 
shown in pulling it to ee pagsin, Bt the ope 
tion hed to be performed the light of torches. 

sented itself; “le ven lh bythe defaention his 
assistants, alone with his convict. Hence he again urged the postpone- 
ment of the execution. A beardless young man, however, with a red cap 
on his head, came forward and proffered his assistance, with the usual ex- 
cited expressions of patriotism, devotion, and hatred of the oar 
which had become the jargon of the day. Sanson capone one youth’s 


services, the more equally as the ater 4 whose excited 
by the long delay, struggled vehemently against tne i ~ A iheorr 
ing. The improvised executioner acted with ene 

countenance, bedewed with a cold iration, soon & tear 

he was affected by the new duties he h had i imposed upon himself. Sanson 


was not the man ras spare him. When at length at victim had been 
fastened to the plank and tumbled down to his ae position, he handed 
over the string to the youth, who let it slip with a nervous tremor. But 
the mob was not satished; it t requested to be shown the head. Sanson 
told the young man he could not give a better proof of his vaunted 
patriotism than by holding it out. The youth rushed to the basket, took 
out the head by the hair, and advanced with it to the front of the plat- 
form, but at the very moment that the was lifting up the trophy, 
he himself fell backwards. He had been struck ne by apoplexy, and 
never moved a 

The Carousel remained for several months after this the scene of all 
public executions. Political victims had taken the place now of the 
convicts of yore. Suleau, a royalist journalist, was massacred in the 
Court des Feuillants, at the instigation of the sanguinary Amazon, Thé- 

roigne de Méricourt. Durosoy, another of the same stamp, fell beneath 
the knife of the guillotine, and was succeeded by a veteran royalist officer, 
D’Angremont, and he again by a venerable old man, Laporte, intendant 
of the civil list. One Julien having been condemned to the pillory, 
a thence, “ Vive le Roi! Vive la Reine! Au Diable la Nation!” For 
his he was nigh being stoned to death, and then torn to pieces, and he 
was only saved to be executed the next day. The 3rd of September the 
guillotine had aholiday. It did not do its ; duty swift ugh to “ed 
the passions of the populace, and a crowd of pore & ner 
functions. Major Bachmann, of the Swiss Guard, was, vee rat 
from the massacre to perish by the guillotine. But for him it would 
have had two days’ rest. Cazotte, the poet, who is said to have pre- 
dicted the fate of the aristocracy of Paris, was the next victim. 
number of executions underwent, indeed, no decrease up to the period of 
the king’s death, but it never attained the proportions which it assumed 
a few months afterwards. 

Girondists and Montagnards were now at open war. The triumph 
must inevitably lay with the party which was prepared to make the 
greatest concessions to popular clamour. The Convention itself was a 
phantom. The communes os all power. Yet, strange enough, 
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state of anarchy and disorder’ was‘so general, that the communes 
were at times nearly coming to hands. Charles : 

that he and his father had been compelled to take part in 

of their. district, or “commune.” They also formed part of a 

sent on the 12th of August to the Hétel de Ville to protest 

i presence of a stranger at their deliberations. As this person 

an t of Robespierre’s, the deputation was not merely snubbed, 

threatened. Charles Henry describes his life as having 

' béer? several times placed in imminent danger by the crowd of cut- 

throats who filled the courts of the Hétel. It was, indeed, with the 

greatest trouble that the members of the deputation effected their escape, 

and when they described what had occurred to their own section, it rose 

to a man to exact revenge. ‘Two thousand men with four guns were 

ready in two hours to: march against the central commune, and war 

would have broken out, as in the middle ages, between two quarters of 

Paris, had it not been for the timely concessions and apologies made by 


yr and Chaumette. 

Such was the condition of Paris at the time when Louis XVI. was 
brought to the scaffold. It is impossible to picture to oneself a more 
frightful state of anarchy—every one distrustful of his neighbour—com- 
munes or districts in arms for the safety of their localities—all public 
authority and representation in abeyance, and the whole population con- 
trolled by the dread of a few unprincipled, audacious cut-throats who 
had obtained possession of the Hotel de Ville, where they were protected 
by a body-guard of the lowest dregs of the population—criminals and 
assassins. 

The oratorical struggles carried on between the Girondists and the 
Montagnards at the Convention, for and against the royal captive being 
placed upon his trial, may, in the face of such a state of things, be looked 

n as so much eloquence cast to the winds, so much zeal spent in 
vain. The fate of the unfortunate monarch was decided upon the first 
day that the conspiracies and attempts made upon his own liberty and 
life were converted into so many crimes committed on his side. It was 
the 11th of December, 1792, that Louis Capet appeared before the Con- 
vention ; sentence of death was passed on the 17th of January, 1793. 
His death-warrant was obtained by a majority of 70 out of 690 voters. 

- The last moments of the King of France have been depicted by many 
&@ picturesque pen, but it is impossible not to feel that the executioner 
was placed in a position to describe details with greater minuteness than 

bably any other person—in a certain sense more than even the chap- 

in aad —~anl that he must have observed many things that would 
have escaped the eyes of others. 

The Sansons were in great force upon this great and solemn occasion. 
There was Charles Henry, the head of the family ; Henry, the historian’s 
father ; besides Charlemagne Sanson and another brother, provincial 
executioners, who had volunteered their assistance. Henry’s father had 
to attend in uniform as a member of one of the battalions supplied by 
each section on that eventful day, and we are assured that he was ready 
to have acted in favour of a rescue had the occasion presented itself. 
The other Sansons were armed to the teeth, and that under thick over- 
coats in which they were completely enveloped. They were also, we are 
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assured, prepared for a rescue, and to act in case of necessity with the 
liberators ; 


The subsequent details are given in the words of Charles Henry. 
Sanson, the executioner, himself : 


I left at eight o'clock this morning, after having embraced my poor 
wife and my son, whom I had no hopes of ever seeing again, and I 
stepped into a hackney-carriage with my two brothers, Charlemagne and 
Louis Martin. The crowd in the streets was so dense, that it was nine 
e’clock before we arrived at the Place de la Révolution. Gros and 
Barré, my assistants, had got the machine up, but I was so filled with 
the idea that it would not be wanted, that I scarcely looked at it. My 
brothers and myself were well armed; we had under our wrappers be- 
sides our swords, daggers, four pistols in our waistbands, sastbeplahen 
and our pockets full of balls. We felt convinced that an attempt would 
be made to deliver the unfortunate prince, and that we could not be 
too well armed to second such an effort if made. (It isto be remarked 
here, that the Sansons had received intimations from many parties per- 
sonally, as also by anonymous letters, some of which were accompanied 
by threats of violence in case of opposition, of intended attempts to save 
the life of the monarch.) 

Arrived on the Place, I looked about for my son, and I saw him at 
some distance with his battalion. He looked at me expressively, and 
seemed to encourage me in the belief that I should not, upon this occa- 
sion, drink the cup to the dregs. I also lent an anxious ear to any noise 
that might forewarn me of one of those attempts at succour which had 
been announced to me the day before. I even rejoiced in the idea that, 
perchance, by that time the king had been torn from his escort, and was 
flying under the protection of devoted friends, unless the inconstant and 
mobile populace, whose sentiments are so easily changed, had taken him 
under thetr own all-powerful protection, and had converted the punish- 
ment that had been prepared for him into an ovation. 

Whilst I was thus indulging in vain illusions, and giving myself up to 
dreamy fancies, I was aroused by a painful consciousness of the approach 
of the procession. 

My eyes had turned once or twice anxiously in the direction of the 
Madeleine. Suddenly, I saw a body of cavalry come forward, with a 
carriage drawn by two horses, surrounded by a crowd of horsemen, and 
also escorted by cavalry. There was no doubt about the matter; it was 
the martyr who was thus being brought to the scaffold. My sight be- 
came confused, an involuntary shudder pervaded my whole frame; I 
looked at my son, and his face was lividly pale. ' 

The carriage, in the mean time, had arrived. The king was seated in 
the back, having by his side a priest, his confessor ; whilst on the front: 
seat were two non-commissioned officers of gendarmerie. The door was 
opened ; the gendarmes came down first, followed by the venerable 
— accoutred in the proscribed garments which I had not seen for a 
ong time, and then the king, more dignified, more calm, and more 
majestic than I had seen him at Versailles or at the Tuileries. 

On seeing him being led towards the steps, I cast a glance of despair 
around me; but I could see nothing but soldiers. The populace was 
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back in the rear of the armed force, and seemed as if struck with 
, and all preserved a gloomy silence. The roll of the drums, which 
_ never ceased, would, besides, have drowned their cries for pity, should 
y such have emanated from them. Where are these so 


a tee ee a and I were in a state of con- 

sti in, younger and more intrepid, advanced, and, taking off 

i respectful manner, observed to the king that it would 
necessary to remove his coat. 

+ It is useless,” he replied ; ‘they may finish with me as I am.” 

My brother persisted, and added, that it was indi 
hands should be tied. This last condition appeared to irritate him ex- 
ceedingly, and he blushed up to his forehead. 

“ What!” he said, “would you dare to touch me? Here, here is my 

‘Sayi i i is coat. went up 
cen cua Eadie kes ee daring to address the illustrious 
victim in the language dictated by his heart in the presence of the fero- 
cious hordes that surrounded the scaffold, he merely observed, but in a 
manner that let his secret tears be guessed : 

Pe It is absolutely necessary. The execution is impossible without 

t.” 

Recalled, at the same time, to a sense of my duty, and unwilling that 
the whole responsibilities should fall upon my brothers, I turned to the 

in’s ear : | 

** Monsieur I’abbé,” I said to him, “I pray of you to obtain the king’s 
acquiescence. We shall gain time whilst his hands are being tied, and 
enema astent by meng olny 

tapes -tieesll dateends aso: @, endlonshuly look, in which sur- 
prise, incredulity, and resignation were at once depicted, and then, 
addressing himself to the king : 

“Sire,” he said, “resign yourself to this last sacrifice, by which you 
will still more closely resemble the God who is about to reward you.” 

The king then at once consented to hold out his arms at the same 
time that his confessor held up the image of Christ to his lips. Two 
assistants bound together the hands that had held a sceptre. It seemed 
. to me that this must be the signal for the reaction, which could not fail 
to declare itself in favour of this touching victim; but nothing of the 
kind—nothing but the infernal roll of the drums. 

The king, supported by the worthy priest, ascended the of the 
scaffold ae and with ete. at nel 
_ “ Are not the drums going to cease?” he inquired of ome 
0° asi lie aan aaa ae SRE Re to do with 

matter. 

Arrived upon the platform, he advanced towards the side where the 
crowd seemed to be densest, and, with a motion of his head, he gave an 
imperative signal to the drummers, who for a moment suspended their 
beating by an involuntary impulse. 

“ Frenchmen,” he then said, in a loud voice, “ you see your king ready 
to die for you. May my bleod cement your happiness. I die innocent 
of all that I have been accused of.” 
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He was about to continue, but Santerre, who was at the head of his 
staff, made a sign to the drummers, who immediately began their roll,” 
and allowed nothing further to be heard. 

Another moment, and the king was made fast to the fatal plank, and 
at the very instant that the knife was gliding down upon his head, he 
may have heard the grave voice of the pious ecclesiastic who had ac- 
companied him on the scaffold pronouncing these words : 

“ Son of Saint Louis, ascend to heaven !” 

Thus ended the life of this unfortunate prince, whom a thousand men 
of resolution might have saved at this last moment, when, even onary 
the soldiery, his presence had aroused feelings of real compassion; and 
could not understand, after the notices I received the previous day, how 
he came to be so cruelly abandoned. The wee om would have sufficed 
to have brought about a diversion in his favour; for if, when my assistant, 
Gros, exhibited that august head to the mob, a few convicts gave vent to 
shouts of triumph, the majority turned away with deep horror and pain- 
ful shudderings. 


Such is the narrative given by Charles Henry Sanson, and it is to be 
observed that it is not indited to suit the tone of feeling of the present 
day, but was written the day after the execution. Nay, he had the 
courage to write in nearly the same sense to the Thermométre du Jour 
at the very epoch in question. Henry Sanson, the historian of the family, 
complains that M. Si Uatenins should in his “ History of the Girondins” 
have represented the Sansons as ‘‘ tutoying,” or speaking rudely to the 
ial at the foot of the scaffold, and as lifting up their hands, and 
being ready to have recourse to violence towards the i king. Not 
only, according to Charles Henry’s account, were the feelings of every 
member of the family deeply interested in the fate of the revered and 
unfortunate monarch, but they were armed to the teeth to assist his escape, 
if the attempt had been made. If the testimony of at least a latent 
loyalty remains then in favour even of the very men who had to carry 
out the outrageous behests of the mob, what must it have been with mere 
lookers-on at so sad a spectacle, but who from the utter distrust pervading 
all classes of society, brought about by a reign of terror, d not even 
breathe their pity or aspirations of succour to one another ? ‘Thus it was 
that Louis XVI. fell in the midst of a prostrate people, who left him at 
the mercy of a small knot of cut-throats and assassins. 
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THE SHADOW OF ASHLYDYAT. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ EAST LYNNE.” 


, Part THE TWENTY-SECOND. 


I. 


A PEACEFUL HOUR IN THE PORCH OF ASHLYDYAT. 


In the old porch at Ashlydyat of which you have heard so much, 
sat Thomas Godolphin. An invalid chair had been placed there, and 
he lay back on its pillows in the afternoon sun of the late autumn. A 
warm, sunny autumn, had it been; a real “ Eté de St. Martin.” He 
was feeling wondrously well ; almost, but for his ever-present feeling 
of weakness, quite well. His fatigue of the previous day—that of 
Cecil’s wedding—had left no permanent effects upon him, and had he 
not known thoroughly his own hopeless state, he might have fancied 
this afternoon that he was about to get well all one way. 

Not in his looks. Pale, wan, ghastly were they ; the shadow of the 
grim, implacable visitor.that was so soon to come was already on 

hem: but the face in its calm stillness told of ineffable peace: the 
brunt of the storm had passed. 

The white walls of Lady Godolphin’s Folly glittered brightly in the 
distance; the dark-blue sky was seen through the branches of the 
trees, growing bare and more bare against the coming winter ; the 
warm rays of the sun fell on Thomas Godolphin. In his hand he held 
a book from which others than Thomas Godolphin have derived courage 
and consolation—‘“ God is love.” He was reading at that moment of 
the great love of God towards those who strive, as he had done, to live 
for Him; he looked up, repeating the sentence: “ He loves them in 
death and will love them through the never-ending ages of the world 
to come.” Just then his eyes fell on the figure of Margery, who was 
advancing towards Ashlydyat. Thomas closed his book, and held out 
his hand. 

“My mistress told me you’d have said Good-by to me yesterday, 
Mr. Thomas, and it was just my ill luck to be out. I'd gone to take 
the child’s shoes to be mended—she wears ’em out fast, she does. But 
you are not going to leave us yet, sir P” 

“TI know not how soon it may be, Margery: very long it cannot be. 
Sit down.” 

She stood yet, however, looking at him, disregarding the bench to 
which he had pointed; stood with a saddened expression and com- 
pressed lips. Margery’s was an experienced eye, and it may be that 
she saw the shadow which had taken up its abode in his face. 

“You be going to see my old master and mistress, sir,” she burst 
forth, dashing some rebellious moisture from her eyes. “ Mr. Thomas, 
do you recollect it —my poor mistress sat here in this porch the very 
day she died.” 
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« I remember it well, Margery. I am dying quietly, thank God, as 
my mother died.” 


“ And what a blessing it is when folks can die quietly, with their 
conscience and all about ‘em at peacé!"’ ejaculated Margery. “ I 
wonder how Mr. George ’ud have took it, if he’d been called instead o’ 

ou, sir?” 
. There was considerable acrimony, not to say sarcasm in the remark ; 
rhaps not altogether suitable to the scene and interview. Good 
Thomas Godolphin would not see it or appear to have noticed it. He 
took Margery’s hands in his. 

“T never thought once that I should die leaving you in debt, Mar- 
gery,” he said, his earnest tone bearing its own emotion. “ It was 
always my intention to bequeath you an annuity that would have kept 
you from want in your old age. But it has been decreed otherwise ; 
and it is of no use to speak of what might have been. Miss Janet will 
refund to you by degrees what you have lost in the bank; and so long 
as you live you will be welcome to a home with her. She has not 
much, but-——” 

“ Now never: fash yourself about me, Mr. Thomas,” interrupted 
Margery. “I shall do well, I dare say: I’m young enough yet for 
work, I hope; I shan’t starve. Ah, this world’s nothing but a peck 
o’ troubles,”’ she added, with a loud sigh. “ You'll find that, sir, when 
you've left it: and it’s a happy thing for them as can learn as much 
afore they go.” 

“ The troubles have nearly passed, for me,”’ he said, a smile illu- 
mining his wan and wasted features. 

“It’s to be hoped they have, sir. But you were always one to think 
and care for others: and it is by such that troubles stand the longest 
and are felt the deepest. If one didn’t learn with one’s mother’s milk, 
as it were, that all God does is for the best, one might be tempted to 
wonder why He lets ’em come to such as you. This world has had its 
share of sorrow for you, Mr. Thomas.” 

“T am on the threshold of a better, Margery,” was his quiet 
answer: “ one where sorrow cannot enter.” 

Margery sat for some little time on the bench, talking to him. 
They had gone back in thought to old times, to the illness and death 
of Mrs. Godolphin, to the long-gone scenes of the past, whether of 
pleasure or of pain: a past which for us all seems to bear a charm 
when recalled to the memory, which it had never borne when present. 
At length Margery rose to depart, declining the invitation to enter the 
house or to see the ladies, and Thomas said to her his last farewell. 

“My late missis, I remember, looked once or twice during her 
illness as grey as he do,”’ she cogitated with herself as she went along. 
“ But it strikes me that with him it’s death. I’ve a great mind to as 
old Snow what he thinks. If it is so, Mr. George ought to be tele- 
graphed for: they de brothers, after all.” 

Margery made her way direct to the house of Mr. Snow. Mr. Snow 
was absent, but Mr. Snow’s boy was keeping the surgery, and by way 
of doing it agreeably, was standing on his head on the counter. 

“ Now then!” cried Margery, in her sharpest accent, “is that how 
you attend to the place in your master’s absence? Where is he?” 
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The boy had scuttered to his feet.on the floor, very much relieved 
when he saw the intruder was only Margery. “He's caught up into 
the moon,” cried he, impudently. 
eS: pelt if you dort behave yourself,” rebuked Margery. 
“ You,tell me where “eran at 
“Tf he ain’t there he’s elsewhere,” retorted the bold boy. “ This 
ens ke colour of his skin since morning.” 
the boy a smart box on the ear to remind him of her visit, 
* a out again. About half way home she encountered Mr. 
Snow. He was coming ae on the run, and would have passed 


Maxgery, t but she arrested him 
ere’s no bumbailie after you, is there?” cried she, in her free 
manners. “Can't you stop a minute, sir?” 

“T've been a few miles up the line and have got back late; the train 
was twenty minutes behind its time. What 1s it, Margery woman ?”” 

“ Well, I want to know your opinion of Mr. Godolphin, sir. I have 
just been up to see him, and I don’t like his look.” 

“ Does he look worse than usual ?”’ 

“If Iam not mistaken he looks as he have never looked yet; as 
folks can look but once in their lives—and that’s right afore death, ’ 
returned Margery. “ When shall you see him, sir ?” 

“This evening if I possibly can. Not that anythimg can be done 
for him: as we all know too well.” 

“T'd like to ask you another question, sir, now we are by ourselves,” 
resumed Margery, laying hold of his coat-tails lest he should evade 
her. “ What's your true opinion of my mistress ?” 

“I don’t know; I haven't got one,” replied Mr. Snow, too im- 
polsisaly for anything but truth. “Sometimes I think she'll get over 

weakness and do well; at others I am tempted to think—some- 
thing else. ‘Take as much care as you can of her?” 

e shook his coat free and started off, running as before. Margery 
continued her way, which led her past the turning to the railway 
station. She cast an eye on the passengers coming from the train— 
who had not joined in the — adopted by Mr. Snow—and in the 
last of them saw her master, Senate Godolphin. 

y halted and rubbed her eyes, and almost wondered whether 
it was a vision. Her mind had been buried in the question, should she, 
or should she not, telegraph for him; and there he was, before her 
view. Gay, handsome George! with his ever-distinguished entourage 
(1 don’t —_ a better word in English); his bearing, his attire, his 
person so essentially the gentleman ; his pleagant face aod his winning 


That smile was directed to Margery ashe came up. He bore in his 
hand a small basket of wicker-work, its projecting top covered with 
delicate tissue paper. But for the bent of Margery’s thoughts at the 
time, she would not have been larly ve nema at the sight of 
him, for Mr. George's visits to Prior's Ash were gen impromptu 

ones, paid without warning. She met him rather cael: speaking 
the in pulse that had been in her mind—to send a message for him, on 
pr of the state of his brother. 
“Is he worse?” asked George, eagerly. 
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“Tf ever I saw death writ in a face, it’s writ in his, sir,” returned 
George hesitated a moment, “I think I-will go up to Ashlyd 

without loss of time then,” he axid, turning back. " But he to 

*s 


give the basket into 

“Jt is for your mistress, - How is she?” 

“ She’s nothing to boast of,” replied Margery, in a tone and with a 
stress that might have awakened George's ra oak had any fears 
with reference to his wife’s state yet penetrated his mind. But th 
had not. “I wish I could see her get a little bit o’ life into her, an 
then the health might be the next thing to come,” concluded 


“Teli her I shall soon be home.” And George Godolphin proceeded 


to meee 

It may be that he had not the faculty of distinguishing the different 
indications that a countenance gives forth, or it may be that to find his 
brother sitting in the porch disarmed his doubts, but certainly George 
saw no cause to endorse the fears expressed by Margery. She had 
entered into no details, and George pictured in his own mind 
Thomas as in bed. To see him therefore sitting out of doors, quietly 
reading, certainly lulled all George’s present fears. 

Not but that the ravages in the worn form, the grey look in the pale 
face, struck him as it was lifted to his; struck him almost with awe. 
For a few minutes their hands were locked together in silence. 
Generous Thomas Godolphin! never since the proceedings had termi- 
nated, the daily details were over, had he breathed a word of the 
bankruptcy and its unhappiness to George. 

“George, I am glad to see you. I have been wishing for yon all 
day. I think you must have been sent on i 

7 sent me. I met her as I was coming from the train.” 

It was not to Margery that Thomas Godolphin had alluded—but he 
let it . “Sent on purpose,” he repeated, aloud. “George, I 
think the end is very near.” 

“ But you are surely better?” returned George, speaking in his im- 
pulse. “ Unless you were better would you be sitting here ?” 

“ Do you remember, e, my mother sat here in the afternoon 
of the day she died? A feeling came over me to-day that I should 
enjoy a breath of the open air, but it was not until after they had 
brought my chair out and I was installed in it that I thought of my 
mother. it struck me as being a curious coincidence; almost an 
omen. Margery recollected the circumstance, and spoke of it.” 

The words imparted a strange sensation to George, a shivering 
dread. “Are you in much pain, Thomas?” he asked. 

“ Not much ; a little, at times; but the great agony that used to 
come upon me has quite passed. As it did with my mother, you 

Could George Godolphin help the feeling of bitter contrition that 

came over him? He had rte, for than man, lower than human, had 
he helped it. Perhaps the full self-reproach of his conduct never 
came home to him as it came now. With all his faults, his lightness, 
he loved his brother: and it seemed that it was he—he—who had 
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made the face wan, the hair grey, who had broken the already suffi- 
ciently stricken heart, and had sent him to his grave before his time. 

“ Tt is my fault,” he spoke in his emotion. “ But for me, Thomas, 
you might have been with us, at any rate another year or two. The 
trouble has told upon you.” 

“ Yes, it has told upon me,”’ Thomas quietly answered. There was 
nothing else that he could answer. 

“Don’t think of it, Thomas,” was the imploring prayer. “It 
cannot be helped now.” 

“ No, it cannot be helped,” Thomas rejoined. But he did not add 
that, even now, it was disturbing his death-bed. “ George,” he said, 
taking his brother’s hands, “ but that it seems so great an impro- 
bability, I would ask you to repay to our poor neighbours and friends 
what they have lost, should it ever be in your power. Who knows 
but you may be rich some time? You are young and capable, and 
the world is before you. If so, think of them: it is my last request 
to you.” 

a It would be my own wish to do it,” gravely answered George. 
* But do not think of it, Thomas; do not let it trouble you.” 

“ It does not trouble me much now. The thought of the wrong 
inflicted on them is ever present to me, but I am content to leave 
that, and all else, in the care of the all-potent, ever-merciful God. 
He can recompense better than I could, even had I my energies and 
life left to me.” 

There was a pause. George loosed his brother’s hands and took 
the seat on the bench, where Margery had sat; the very seat where 
he had once sat with his two sticks, in his weakness, years before, 
when the stranger, Mr. Appleby, came up and inquired for Mr. Verrall. 
Why or wherefore it should have come, George could not tell, but 
that day flashed over his memory now. Oh, the bitter remembrance! 
He had been a lightsome man then, without care, free from that de- 
pressing incubus that must, or that ought to, weigh down the soul— 
cruel wrong inflicted on his fellow-toilers in the great journey of life. 
And now? He had brought the evil of poverty upon himself, the 
taint of disgrace upon his name; he had driven his sisters from their 
home ; had sent that fair and proud inheritance of the Godolphins, 
Ashlydyat, into the barter market; and had hastened the passage of 
his brother to the grave. Ay! dash your bright hair from your brow 
as you will, George Godolphin!—pass your cambric handkerchief 
over your heated face!—you cannot dash away the remembrance. 
You have done all this, and the consciousness is very present to you 
now. 

Thomas Godolphin interrupted his reflections, bending towards 
George his wasted features. ‘George, what are your prospects P” 

“1 have tried to get into something or other in London, but my 
trying has been useless. All the places that are worth having are so 
snapped up. I have been offered something in Calcutta, and I think 
I shall accept it. If I find that Maria has no objection to go out, I 
shall: I came down to-day to talk it over with her.”’ 

“Ts it through Lord Averil ?” 
“Yes. He wrote to me yesterday morning before he went to 
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church with Cecil. I got the letter by the evening mail, and came off 
this morning.” 

“ And what is the appointment ? Is it in the civil service ?”” 

“ Nothing so grand—in sound, at any rate. It’s only mercantile. 
The situation is at an indigo merchant’s, or planter’s; 1 am not sure 
which. But it’s a good appointment; one that a gentleman may 
accept ; and the pay is liberal. Lord Averil urges it upon me—these 
merchants, they are brothers, are friends of his. If 1 decline it, he 
will try for a civil appointment for me, but to obtain one might take 
a considerable time: and there might be other difficulties.” 

“ Yes,” said Thomas, shortly. “ By what little I can judge, this 
appears to me to be eligible, just what will suit you.” 

“I think so. If I accept it, I shall have to start with the new 
year. I saw the agents of this house in town this morning, and the 
tell me it is quite a first class appointment for a mercantile one. 
hope Maria will not dislike to go.” 

They sat there conversing until the sun had set. George pointed 
out to his brother’s notice that the air was getting cold, but Thomas 
only smiled in answer : it was not the night air, hot or cold, that could 
any longer affect Thomas Godolphin. But he said that he might as 
well go in, and took George’s arm to help his feeble steps. 

“Is no one at home ?” inquired George, finding the usual sitting- 
room empty. 

“They are at Lady Godolphin’s,” replied Thomas, alluding to his 
sisters. “ Bessy goes there for good next week, and certain arrange- 
ments have to be made, so they walked over this afternoon just before 
you came up.” 

George sat down. The finding his sisters absent was a relief: since 
the unhappy explosion, George had always felt as a guilty schoolboy in 
the presence of Janet. He remained a short while, and then rose to 
depart. “Ill come up and see you in the morning, Thomas.” 

as there any prevision of what the night would bring forth on the 
mind of Thomas Godolphin? It might be. He entwined in his the 
hands held out to him. 

“God bless you, George! God bless you, and keep you always!” 
And a lump, not at all familiar to George Godolphin’s throat, rose in 
it as he went out from the presence of his brother. 


II. 


FOR THE LAST TIME; VERY FAINT. 


Ir was one of those charmingly clear nights that bring a sensation 
of pleasure to the senses. Daylight could not be said to have quite 
faded, but the moon was up, its rays shining brighter and brighter with 
every departing moment of day. As George passed Lady Godolphin’s 
Folly, Janet was coming from it. 

He could not avoid her. I don’t say he wished to do it, but he could 
. not if he had wished it. They stood talking together for some time; 
on Thomas’s state; on this Calcutta prospect of George’s, for Janet 
had heard something of it from Lord Averil, and she questioned him 
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closely ; on other subjects. It was growing quite night when Janet 
made ‘2 movement homewards, and Samen could do no less than 
attend her. 


“T thought Bessy was with you,” he remarked, as they walked 


as She is remaining an hour or two longer with Lady Godolphin ; but 
| i was time I came home to Thomas. en do you say you must sail, 
George ?” 

“The beginning of the year. My salary will commence with the 
first of January, and I ought to be off that day. I don’t know whether 
that will give Maria sufficient time for preparation.” 

“Sufficient time!” repeated Miss Godolphin. “ Will she be wanting 
to take out a ship’s cargo? I should think she might be ready in a 
tithe of it. Shall you take the child?” 

“Oh yes,” he hastily answered ; “I could not go without the child. 
And I am sure Maria would not consent to be separated from her. I 
hope Maria will not object to going on her own score.” 

“ Nonsense !’’ returned Janet. “ She will have the sense to see that 
it is a remarkable piece of good fortune, far better than you had any 
right to expect. t me recommend you to put by half the salary, 
George. It is a very handsome one, and you may do it if you will. 
Take a lesson from the past.” 

“Yes,” replied George, with a twitch of conscience. “I wonder if 
the climate will try Maria ?” 

“J judge that the change will be good for her in all ways,” said 
Janet, emphatically. “ Depend upon it she will only be too thankful 
to turn her back on Prior’s Ash. She'll not get strong as long as she 
stops in it, or so long as your prospects are uncertain, doing nothing 
as you are now. J can’t make out, for my part, how you live.” 

“ You might easily guess that I have been helped a little, Janet.” 

“ By one that J would not be helped by if I were starving,” severely 
rejomed Janet. “ You allude, I presume, to Mr. Verrall ?” 

George did allude to Mr. Verrall; but he avoided a direct answer. 
“ All that I borrow I shall return,” he said, “as soon as it is in my 
powertodoso. It isnot much: and it is given and received as a loan 
only. What do you think of Thomas?” he asked, willing to change 
the subject. 

“ T think * Janet stopped. Her voice died away into an awe- 
struck whisper, and finally ceased. They had taken the path home 
round by the ash-trees. The Dark Plain lay stretched before them, 
clear and shadowy (but that must seem a contradiction) in the moon- 
light. In the bnghtest night the gorse-bushes, with their shade, gave 
the place a shadowy weird-like appearance, but never had the moon- 
light on the plain been clearer, w , brighter than it was now. And 
the Shadow 

The ominous Shadow of Ashlydyat lay there: the Shadow which had 
clung to the, fortunes of the Godolphins, as tradition said, in past 

; which had certainly followed the present race. But the dark 
blackness that had characterised it was unobservable now: the Shadow 
was undoubtedly there, but had eyes been looking on it, less accus- 
tomed to its form than were Miss Godolphin’s, they might have failed 
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to make out distinctly its outlines. It was of a light, faint hue; more 
as the shadow of the Shadow, if I may so express it. 

“ George! do you notice ?” she breathed. 

“ T see it,” he answered. 

“ But do you notice its peculiarity—its faint appearance? I should 
say—I should say that it is indeed going from us; that it must be 
about the last time it will follow the Godolphins. With the wresting 
from them of Ashlydyat the curse was to spend itself.” 

She had sat down on the bench underneath the ash-trees, and was 
speaking in a low, dreamy tone: but George heard every word, and 
the topic was not particularly palatable to him. He could not but re- 
member that it was he and no other who had been the cause of the 
wresting from them of Ashlydyat. 

“ Your brother will not be here long,” murmured Janet. “ That’s 
the warning for the last chief of the Godolphins.” 

“Oh, Janet! Iwish you were not so superstitious! Of course we 
know—it is patent to us all—that Thomas cannot last long: a few 
days, a few hours even, may close his life. Why should you connect 
with him that wretched Shadow ?” 

“T know what I know, and I have seen what I have seen,”’ was the 
reply of Janet, spoken slowly; nay,solemnly. “ It is no wonder that 
you wish to ignore it, to affect to disbelieve in it: but you can do 
neither the one nor the other, George Godolphin.” 

George gave no answering argument. It may be that he felt he had 
forfeited the right to argue with Janet. She again broke the silence. 

“ ] have watched and watched ; but never once, since the day that 
those horrible misfortunes fell, has that Shadow appeared. I thought 
it had gone for good; 1 thought that our ruin, that the passing of 
Ashlydyat into the possession of strangers, was the working out of the 
curse. . But it seems it has come again; for the last, final time, as I 
believe. And it is but in accordance with the past, that the type of 
the curse should come to shadow forth the death of the last Godol- 

hin.” 
ee You are complimentary to me, Janet,” cried George, good 
humouredly. ‘ When poor Thomas shall have gone, I shall be here 
still, the last of the Godolphins.” 

“ You!” returned Janet, and her tone of scornful contempt, un- 
conscious as she might herself be of it, brought a sting to George’s 
mind, a flush to his brow. “You might be worthy of the name of 
Godolphin once, laddie, but that’s over. The last true Godolphin dies 
out with Thomas.” 

“ How long are you going tosit here?” asked George, after a time, 
as she gaveno sigus of moving. 

“You need not wait,’ returned Janet. “I am at home now, as 
may be said. Don’t stay, George: I would rather you did not: your 
wife must be expecting you.” 
Glad enough to be released, George went on his way, and Janet sat 

on, alone. With that Shadow before her—though no longer a dark 
one—it was impossible but that her reflections should be turned back 
on the unhappy past. She lost herself in a maze of perplexity—as all 
must do, whose thoughts roam to things “ beyond their ken.” Why 
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should this fate have overtaken the eo family—the precise fate 


predicted for it ages ago? Why should that strange and never-to-be- 
accounted-for Shadow appear on the eve of evil? Could they not have 
one from their fate ?—not have escaped it by any means? It seemed 
Sut a trifling thing to do for George Godolphin, to keep in the right 
path, instead of lapsing to the wrong one: it seemed a more trifling 
thing still for Sir George Godolphin to do—to quit his inheritance, 
ydyat, for the Folly, yet upon that pivot events seemed to have 


‘turned. As it had been foretold (so ran the prediction) ages before : 


When the chief of Ashlydyat should quit Ashlydyat, the ruin of the 
Godolphins would be near. And it had provedso. “Eh me!” wailed 
out Janet, in her sore anguish, “ we are blaming George for it all, but 
perhaps the lad could not go against the fate. Who knows?” 

Who knew, indeed! Let us look back to some of the ruin we have 
witnefsed ; and marvel, as Janet Godolphin did, whether those whom 
we blame as its cause, could have “ gone against their fate.” There 
are mysteries in this world which we cannot solve: we may lose our- 
selves as we will in their depths—we may cast ridicule to them, or 

ass them over with a light laugh of irony—we may talk, in our poor 
inflated wisdom, of their being amenable to common laws, to be ac- 
counted for by ordinary rules of science,—but we can never solve 
them; never fathom them, until Time shall be no more. 

A great deal of this story, The Shadow of Ashlydyat, is a perfectly 
true one; it is but the recital of a dramaof real life. And the super- 
stition that encompasses it ? ten thousand inquisitive tongues will ask. 
Yes, and the superstition. There are things, as I have just said, which 
can neither be explained nor accounted for: they are marvels, mysteries, 
and so they must remain. Many a family has its supernatural skeleton, 
religiously believed in ; many a house has its one dread corner which 
has never been fully unclosed to the bright light of day. Say what 
men will to the contrary, there is a tendency in the human mind to 
allow the in-creeping of superstition. We cannot shut our eyes to 
things that occur within their view, although we may be, and always 
shall be, utterly unable to explain them; what they are, where they 
spring from, why they come. If I were to tell you that I believe there 
are such things as omens, warnings, which come to us—though seldom 
are they sufficiently marked at the time to be attended to—I should 
be set down as a visionary day-dreamer. I am nothing of the sort: I 
have my share of plain common sense, I pass my time in working, not 
in dreaming: I never had the gratification of seeing a ghost yet, and 
I wish I was as sure of a thousand pounds cadeaw coming to me 
this moment, as I am that I never shall see one; I have not been 
taken into favour by the spirits, have never been promoted to so much 
as half a message from them—and never expect to be. But some 
curious incidents have forced themselves on my life’s experience, 
causing me to echo as a question the assertion of the Prince of 
Denmark—Are there more things in heaven and earth than are dreamt 
of in our “ewe ny ? 

Janet Godolphin rose with a deep sigh and her weight of care. She 


kept her head turned to the Shadow until she had passed from its 
view, and then continued her way to the house, murmuring, “ It’s but 
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a little misfortune; it’s but a little misfortune: the shade is not much 
darker than the moonlight itself.” 

Thomas was in his arm-chair, bending forward towards the fire, as 
she entered. His face would have been utterly colourless, save for 
the bluish tinge which had settled there, a tinge distinguishable even 
in the red blaze. Janet, keen-sighted as Margery, thought the hue 
had grown more ominous since she quitted him in the afternoon. 

“ Have you come back alone?” asked Thomas, turning towards 
her. 

George accompanied me as far as the ash-trees: I met him. Bessy 
is staying on for an hour with Lady Godolphin. Have you had your 
medicine, Thomas ?” 

“Yes.” 

Janet drew a chair near to him and sat down, glancing almost 
stealthily at him. When this ominous look appears on the human 
face, we do not like to gaze into it too boldly, lest its owner, so soon 
to be called away, may read the fiat in our own dread countenance. 
Janet need not have feared its effect, had he done so, on Thomas Go- 
dolphin. 

“ Tt is a fine night,” he observed. 

“Tt is,” replied Janet. “ Thomas,” dropping her voice, “ the 
Shadow is abroad.” 

“Ah!” 

The response was spoken in no tone of dread, of dismay ; but calmly, 
pleasantly, with a smile upon his lips. 

“ Tt has changed its Be: sok continued Janet, “and may be called 
grey now instead of black. I thought it had left us for good, Thomas : 
I oe it had to come once more.” 

“If it cared to keep up its character for consistency,” he said, his 
voice a jesting one. “If it has been the advance herald of the death 
of other Godolphins, why should it not herald in mine?” 

“T did not think to hear you joke about the Shadow,” observed 
Janet, after a pause of vexation. 

“Nay, there’s no harm done. I have never understood it, you 
know, Janet; none of us have: so little have we understood, that we 
have not known whether to believe or disbelieve. A short while, 
Janet, and things may be made plainer to me.” 

“ How are you feeling to-night?” somewhat abruptly asked Janet. 

“ Never better of late days. It seems as if ease both of mind and 
body had come to me. I think,” he added, after a few moments’ re- 
flection, “that what George tells me of a prospect opening for him 
has imparted this sense of ease. I have thought of him a great deal, 
ma of his wife and child: of what would become of him and of 
them.” 

“ And it has been troubling you, I conclude!” remarked Janet, with 
a touch of her old severe accent. ‘“ He is not worth it, Thomas.” 

“ May God help him on now!” murmured Thomas Godolphin. 
“He may live yet to be a comfort to his family ; to repair to others 
some of the injury he has caused. Oh Janet! I am ready to go.” 

Janet turned her eyes from the fire that the tears rising in them 
might not be seen to glisten. “ The Shadow was very light, Thomas,” 
July—voL. CXXVIII. NO. DXI. U 
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she repeated. “ Whatever it may herald forth, will not be much of a 
misfortune.” 

“ A misfortune !—to be taken to my rest!—to the good God who 
has so loved and kept me here! A few minutes before you came in, 
I fell into a doze, and I dreamt I saw Jesus Christ standing there, by 
the window, waiting for me. He had his hand stretched out to me 
with a smile, So vivid had been the im ion, that when I woke I 
, thought it was reality, and I got up and was hastening towards the 
window before I recollected myself. Death a misfortune! No, Janet ; 
not for me.” 

Janet rang the bell for lights to be brought in. Thomas, his elbow 
resting on the arm of the chair, bent his head upon his hand, and be- 
came lost in the imagination of glories that might so soon open to 
him. Bright forms were flitting around a throne of wondrous beauty, 
golden harps in their hands; and in one of them, her harp idle, her 
radiant face turned as if watching for one who might be coming, he 
seemed to recognise Ethel. 

A misfortune for the good to die! No, no, 


IIT. 


THE BELL THAT RANG OUT ON THE EVENING AIR. 


Grorce GopoLrHin sat with his wife and child. The room was 
bright with light and fire, and George’s spirits were bright in accord- 
ance with it. He had been enlarging upon the prospect offered to 
him, describing a life in India in vivid colours; had drawn some ima- 
ginative pen-and-ink sketches of Miss Meta on a camel’s back; in a 
gorgeous palanquin ; in an open terrace-gallery being fanned by about 

fty slaves, the young lady herself looking on in a high state of ex- 
citement, her eyes sparkling, her cheeks burning. Maria seemed to 
be partaking of the general hilarity; whether she was really better, 
or the unexpected return of her husband had infused into her artificial 
strength, unwonted excitement, certain it is that she was not looking 
very ill that night: her cheeks had borrowed some of Meta’s colour, 
and her lips were parted with a smile at George’s words, or at Meta’s 
ecstasies. The child’s tongue was never still; it was papa this, papa 
the other, incessantly. Margery felt rather cross, and when she came 
in to add some dish to the substantial tea she had prepared for her 
master, told him she hoped he’d not be for carrying Miss Meta out to 
them wretched foreign places that was only good for convicts. India 
and Botany Bay ranked precisely alike in the mind of Margery. 

But the tea was done with and removed, and the evening had gone 
on, and Margery had come again to escort Miss Meta to bed. Miss 
Meta was not in a hurry tobe escorted. Her nimble feet were flying 
everywhere : from papa at the table, to mamma-who sat on the sofa 
near the fire; from mamma to Margery, standing silent and grim, 
scarcely deigning to look at the pen-and-ink sketches that Meta ex- 
hibited to her. ; 

“I don’t see no sense in ’em, for my part,” slightingly spoke 
Margery, regarding with dubious eyes one somewhat indistinct repre- 
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sentation held up to her. “Them things bain’t like Christian animals. 
A elephant, d’ye call it? Which is its head and which is its tail?” 

Meta whisked off to her pa, elephant in hand. “ Papa, which is 
its head and which is its tail # ‘ 

“That’s its tail,” said George. “ You'll know its head from its 
tail when you come to ride one, Margery,” cried he, throwing his 
laughing glance at the woman. 

“Me ride a elephant! me mount upon one o’ them beasts!” was 
the indignant response. “I'd like to see myself at it! It might be 
just as well, sir, if you didn’t talk about ’em to the child: I shall 

ve her start out of her sleep screaming to-night, faneying that a 
score of ’em’s eating her up.” 

George laughed. Meta’s busy brain was at work; very busy, very 
blithesome just then. 

“ Papa, do we have — in India ?” 

“ Lots of them,” responded George. 

“Do they go up to the trees? Are they as good as the one Mrs. 
Pain had made for me at the Folly ?” 

“Ten times better than that,” said George, slightingly. “ That 
was a muff of a swing, compared to what the others will be.” 

Meta considered. “ You didn’t see it, papa. It went up—up— 
oh, ever so high.” 

“ Did it,” said George. “ We'll send the others higher.” 

“Who'll swing me?” continued Meta. “ Mrs. Pain? She had 
used to swing me before. ‘Will she go to India with us ?” 

“ Not she,” said George. “ What should she go for? Look here. 
Here’s Meta on an elephant, and Margery on another, in attendance 
behind.” 

He had been mischievously sketching it off: Meta on the elephant, 
sitting at her ease, her dainty little legs astride, boy fashion, was 
rather a pretty sight: but poor Margery grasping hold of the ele- 
phant’s body and trunk, her face one picture of horror in her fear of 
falling, and some half-dozen natives propping her up on either side, 
was only a ludicrous one. 

Margery looked daggers, but nothing could exceed the delight of 
Meta. “ Draw mamma upon one, papa; make her elephant along- 
side me.” 

“ Draw mamma upon one?” repeated George. “ I think we’ll have 
mamma in a palanquin; the elephants shall be reserved for you and 
Margery.” 

“ Is she coming to bed to-night, or isn’t she ?’ demanded Margery, 
in an uncommonly sharp tone, speaking for the benefit of the company 
generally, not to anybody in particular. 

Meta paid little attention ; George appeared to pay less. In taking 
his knife from his waistcoat-pocket to cut the pencil, preparatory to 
“ drawing mamma and the palanquin,” he happened to bring forth a 
ring. Those quick little eyes saw it ; they saw most things. “ That’s 
‘Uncle Thomas’s !” cried the child. 

In his somewhat hasty essay to return it to his pocket, George let 
the ring fall to the ground, and it rolled towards Margery. She picked 
it up, wouderingly—almost fearfully ; she had believed that Mr. Go- 
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hin would not part with his signet-ring during life: the ri 
which he had offered to the bankruptcy commissioners, and they, with 


every token of respect, had returned to him. 


“Oh, master! Surely he is not dead !” 

“ Dead !” echoed George, looking at her in surprise. “I left him 
better than usual, Margery, when I came away.” 

Margery said no more. Meta was not so scrupulous. “ Uncle 
Thomas are has that on his finger: he seals his letters with it. 


Why have you brought it away, papa?” 


“ He does not-want it to seal letters with any longer, Meta,” 
George answered, speaking gravely now, and stroking her golden 
curls. “TI shall use it in future for sealing mine.”’ 

“ Who'll wear it ?” asked Meta. “ You, or Uncle Thomas ?” 

“T shall—some time. But it is quite time Meta was in bed; and 
Margery looks as if she thought so. There! just a few of mamma’s 
grapes, and away to dream of elephants.” 

Some fine white grapes were heaped up on a plate on the table: 
they were what George had brought from London for his wife. He 
broke some off for Meta, and that spoiled young damsel climbed on 
his knee while she devoured them, chattering incessantly. 

“ Will there be parrots in India? Red ones ?” 

“ Plenty. Red and green and blue and yellow,” returned George, 
who was rather magnificent in his promises. ‘“ There’ll be monkeys 
as well—as Margery’s fond of them.” 

Margery flung herself off in a temper. But the words had brought 
a recollection to Meta: she scuffled up on her knees, neglecting her 
grapes, gazing at her papa in consternation. 

“Uncle Reginald was to bring me home some monkeys and some 
parrots and a Chinese dog that won’t bite: how shall 1 have them, 

apa, if I’m gone to Cal—what is it?” She spoke better than she 
pt pe could sound the “th” now; but the name of the Hindostan 
presidency was difficult to be remembered. 

“ Calcutta... We'll write word to Regy’s ship to come round there 
and lJeaye them,”’ replied ready George. 

It satisfied the child. She finished her grapes, and then George 
took her in his arms to Maria to be kissed, and afterwards put her 
down outside the door to offended Margery, after kissing lovingly her 
pretty lips and her golden curls. 

His manner had changed when he returned. He stood at the fire, 
near Maria, grave and earnest, and began talking more seriously to 
a on this new project than he had done in the presence of the 
child, 

“| think I should do wrong were I to refuse it: do not you, Maria? 
Tt isan offer that is not often met with.” 

“ Yes, J think you would do wrong to refuse it. It is far better than 
anything I had hoped for.” 

“And can you be ready to start by New Year’s-day ?” 

“I—I could be ready, of course,” she answered. “ But I—I—don’t 

know whether-——” 

She, came toa final stop. George looked at her in surprise: in 

addition to, her hesitation, a detected considerable emotion. 
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She stood up by him and leaned her arm on the mantelpiece. She 
strove to speak quietly, to choke down the rebellious rising in her 
throat: her breath went and came, her bosom was heaving. “ George, 
I am not sure whether I shall be able to undertake the voyage. I am 
not sure that I shall live to go.” 

Did his heart beat a shade quicker ? He looked at her, more in sur- 
prise still than in any other feeling. He had not in the least realised 
this faint suggestion of the future. 

“ My darling, what do you mean ?” 

He had passed his arm round her waist and drawn her to him. 
Maria let her head fall upon his shoulder, and the tears began to 
trickle down her wasted cheeks. 

“T cannot get strong, George. I get weaker instead of stronger ; 
and I begin to think I shall never be well again. I begin to know 
that I shall never be well again!” she added, amending the words: “TI 
have thought it some time.” 

“ How do you feel ?” he asked, breaking the silence that had ensued. 
“ Are you in any pain ?” 

“T have had a pain in my throat ever since the—ever since the 
summer; and I have a constant inward pain here’—touching her 
chest. “ Mr. Snow says both arise from the same cause—nervousness ; 
but I don’t know.” 

“ Maria,”’ he said, his voice quite trembling with its tenderness, 
“shall I tell you what itis ? The worry of the past summer has had a 
bad effect upon you and brought you into this low, weak state. Mr. 
Snow is right: it is nervousness: and you must have change of scene 
ere you can recover. Is he attending you?” 

“ He calls every other day or so, and he sends me medicine of diffe- 
rent kinds ; tonics, I fancy. I wish I could get strong! I might—~ 
perhaps—get a little better, that is, I might feel a trifle better, if T 
were not always so entirely alone. I wish,” she more timidly added, 
“that you could be with me more than you are.” 

“You cannot wish it so heartily as I,’’ returned George. “ A little 
while, my darling, and things will be bright again. I have been 
earnestly and constantly seeking for something to do in London, and 
was obliged to be there. Now that I have this place given me, T must 
be there still chiefly until we sail, making my preparations. You can 
come to me if you like, until we do go,” he added, “if you would 
rather be there than here. I can change my bachelor lodgings, and 
get a place large enough for you and Meta.”’ 

She felt that she was not equal to the removal, and she felt that if 
she really were to leave Europe she must remain this short inter- 
vening time near her father and mother. But—even as she thought 
it—the conviction came upon her, firm and strong, that she never 
should leave it; should not live to leave it. George’s voice, eager 
and hopeful, interrupted. 

“ We shall begin life anew in India, Maria: with the old country 
we shall quit old sores. As to Margery—I don’t know what’s to be 
done about her. It would half break her heart to drag her to a new 
land, and quite break it to carry off Meta from her. Perhaps we’had 
better not attempt to influence her either way, but let the decision 
rest entirely with her.” 
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“ She will never face the live elephants,” said Maria, her lips smiling 
at the joke, as she endeavoured to be gay and hopeful as George was. 
But the effort utterly failed. A vision came over herof George there 
alone ; herself in the cold grave, whither she believed she was surely 
hastening; Meta—ay, what of Meta P 

“ Oh, George! if. 1 might but get strong! if I might but live to 
go!” she cried, in a wail of agony. 

“Hush, hush! Maria, hush! I must not scold you; but indeed it 
is not right to give way to these low spirits. That of itself will keep 

ou back. Shall I take you up to town with me now, to-morrow, 
just for a week’s change? I know it would ge you 
round, and we’d make shift in my rooms for the time. gery will 
take care of Meta here.” 

She knew how worse than useless was the thought of attempting 
it; she saw that George could not be brought to understand her ex- 
cessive weakness. A faint hope came across her that, now that the 
uncertainty of his future prospects was removed, she might grow 
better. That uncertainty had been distressing her sick heart for 
months. 

She subdued her emotion and sat down in the chair quietly, saying 
that she was not strong enough to go up with him this time: it would 
be a change in one sense for her, she added, the thinking of the new 
life; and then she began to talk of other things. 

*‘ Did you see Reginald before he sailed ?” 

“ Not immediately before it, I think.” 

“ You are aware that he has gone as common seaman.” 

“Yes. By the way, there’s no knowing what I may be able to do 
for Regy out there. And for Isaac too, perhaps. Once I am in a 
good position I shall be able to assist them—and I'll do it. Regy 

hates the sea: I'll get him something more to his taste in Calcutta.” 

Maria’s face flushed with hope, and she clasped her nervous hands 
together. “If you could, George! how thankful I should be! I 
think of poor Regy and his hard life night and day.” 

“ Which is not good for you by any means, young lady. I wish 
you'd get out of that habit of thinking and fretting about others. It 


has been just poor Thomas’s fault.” 


She answered by a faint smile. “ Has Thomas given you his ring ?” 
she asked. 

“ He gave it me this afternoon,” replied George, taking i from his 
pocket. It was a ring with a bright green stone, on which was en- 
graved the arms of the Godolphins. Sir George had worn it always, 
and it came to Thomas at his death: now it had come to George. 

“ You do not wear it, George.” 

“ Not yet. I cannot bear to put it on my finger while Thomas 
lives. In point of fact, I have no right to do so—at least, to use the 
signet: it pertains exclusively to the head of the Godolphins.” 

“ Do you see Mrs. Pain often?” Maria presently said, with appa- 
rent indifference. But George little knew the fluttering emotion that 
had been working within, or the effort it had taken to subdue it ere 
the ew could be put. 

“ I see her sometimes ; not often. She gets me to ride with her im 
the Park now and then.” 
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“ Does she intend to continue to reside with the Verralls ?” 

“ T suppose so. I have not heard her mention anything about it.” 

“ George, I have often wondered where Mrs. Pain’s money comes 
from,” Maria resumed, in a dreamy tone. “ It was said in the old 
days, you know, that the report of her having thirty thousand pounds’ 
fortune was false ; that she had none.” 

“ T don’t believe she had a penny,” returned George. “ As to her 
income, I fancy it is drawn from Verrall. Mrs. Pain’s husband ‘was 
connected in some business way with Verrall, and perhaps she still 
benefits. I know nothing whatever, but I have often thought it must 
be so. Hark! Listen!” 

George raised his hand as he abruptly spoke, for a distant sound 
had broken upon his ear. Springing to the window he threw it open. 
The death-bell of All Souls’ was booming out over Prior’s Ash. 

Before a word was spoken by him or by his wife; before George 
could still the emotion that was thumping at his heart, Margery came 
in with a scared face : in her flurry, her sudden grief, she addressed 
him as she had been accustomed to address him in his boyhood. 

“Do you hear it, Master George? That's the passing-bell! It is 
for him. There’s nobody else within ten miles that they’d trouble to 
have the bell tolled for at nigh ten o’clock at night. The master of 
Ashlydyat’s gone.” 

She sat down on a chair, regardless of the presence of her master and 
=" and flinging her apron over her tace, burst into a storm of 
sobs. 

A voice in the passage outside aroused her, for she recognised 
it as Bexley’s. George opened the room door, and the old man 
came in. 

“Tt is all over, sir,” he said, his manner strangely still, his voice 
unnaturally calm and low, as is sometimes the case where emotion as 
oe to be suppressed. ‘“‘ Miss Janet bade me come to you with the 
tidings.”’ 

George’s bearing was suspiciously quiet too. “It is very sudden, 
Bexley,” he presently rejoined. 

Maria had risen and stood with one hand leaning on the table, her 
eyes “eres on Bexley, her white face turned to him. Margery never 
moved. 

“Very sudden, sir: and yet my mistress did not seem unprepared 
for it. He took his tea with her, and was so cheerful and well over it, 
that I declare I began to hope he had taken a fresh turn. Soon after- 
wards Miss Bessy came back, and I heard her laughing in the room as 
she told them some story that had been related to her by Lady Godol- 
phin. Presently my mistress called me in, to give me directions about 
a little matter she wanted done to-morrow, and while she was speak- 
ing to me, Miss Bessy cried out. We turned round and saw her 
leaning over my master. He had slipped back in his chair powerless, 
and I hastened to raise and support him. Death was in his face, sir ; 
there was no mistaking it; but he was quite conscious, quite sensible, 
and smiled at us. ‘I must say farewell to you,’ he said, and Miss 
Bessy burst into a fit of sobs; but my mistress kneeled down quietly 
before him, and took his hands in hers, and said, ‘Thomas, is the 
moment come?’ ‘ Yes, it is come,’ he answered, and he tried to look 
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290 The Shadow of Ashlydyat. 


round at Miss Bessy, who stood a little behind his chair. ‘Don’t 
grieve,’ he said, ‘I am going on first,’ but she only sobbed the more. 
“ Good-by, my dear ones,’ he continued ; ‘ good-by, Bexley; I shall 
wait for you all, as I know I am being waited for. Fear?’ he went 
on, for Miss Bessy sobbed out something that sounded like the word, 
‘fear, when I am going to God !—when I saw Jesus—Jesus——’ ” 

Bexley fairly broke down with a great burst, and the tears were 
rolling silently over Maria’s cheeks. George wheeled round to the 
window and stood there with his back to them. Presently Bexley 
mastered himself and resumed: Margery had come forward then and 
taken her apron from before her eyes. 

“Tt was-the last word he spoke, ‘Jesus.’ His voice ceased, his 
hands fell, and the eyelids dropped. There was no struggle ; nothing 
but a long gentle breath ; and he died with the smile upon his lips.” 

“ He had cause to smile,” interjected Margery, the words coming 
from her in jerks. “ If ever a man has gone to his rest in heaven it is 
Mr. Godolphin. He had more than his share of sorrow in this world, 
and God has took him to a better.” 

Every feeling in George’s heart echoed to the words,—every pulse 
beat in wild sorrow for the death of his good brother,—every sting 
that remorse could bring pricked him with the consciousness of his 
own share in it. He thrust his burning face beyond the window into 
the cool night ; he raised his eyes to the blue canopy of heaven, serene 
and fair in the moonlight, almost as if he saw in imagination the re- 
deemed soul winging its flight thither. He pressed his hands upon his 
throbbing breast to still its emotion ; but for the greatest exercise of 
self-control he would have burst into sobs, as Bexley had done; and 
it may be that he ; he, careless George Godolphin; breathed forth a 
yearning cry to Heaven to be pardoned his share of the past. If 

homas, in his changed condition, could look down upon him, now, 
with his loving eyes, his ever-forgiving spirit, he would know how 
bitter and genuine, how full of anguish, were these regrets! 

George leaned his head on the side of the window to subdue his 
emotion, to gather the outward calmness that man likes not to have 
ruffled before the world ; he listened to the strokes of the passing-bell, 
ringing out so sharply in the still night air: and every separate stroke 
was laden with its weight of pain. 
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CARDINAL FLEURY. 


BY SIR NATHANIEL. 


Ir ever, says Voltaire, there was any one happy on earth, it was 
Fleury. ‘He was considered one of the most amiable and sociable of 
men till seventy-three, and at that usual age of retirement, came to be 
respected as one of the wisest.” From 1726 to 1742, adds the historian,* 
everything throve in his hands, and till almost a nonagenarian his mind 
continued clear, discerning, and fit for business. 

We are told that Fleury’s conduct in his diocese, as Bishop of Fréjus, 
had been so benevolent, regular, and exemplary, as to attract universal 
love and respect ; and that he was pointed out by public opinion, not less 
than by some Court cabals, to the dying Grand Monarque, as the pre- 
ceptor for his infant great-grandson and successor, Lewis the Fifteenth. 

During the Regency,—to follow Earl Stanhope’s narrative,—Fleury 
“behaved with so much prudence and circumspection, as not to offend 
either Orleans or Dubois : he never thrust himself into any State or Court 
intrigues, and only zealously discharged the duties of his trust. Gradually 
he gained an absolute control over the mind of his pupil, and when 
Bourbon came to the helm, was desired always to assist at the conferences 
of the Monarch and the Minister. Nor was his ascendancy weakened by 
his pupil’s marriage; for the young Queen, of timid and shrinking 
temper, and zealous only in her devotions, took no great part in politics. 
Fleury would probably have found no difficulty in removing the Duke 
of Bourbon at an earlier period, but thought it better to let circumstances 
work for him, and be carried down the propitious current of events. 
‘ Time and I against any two others,’ was a favourite saying of the crafty 
Mazarin. 

“Fleury, therefore, allowed the attack to come from the opposite 
quarter. Bourbon contrived to draw the young Queen to his party, and 
made a joint application to his Majesty, that he might transact business 
without the intervention of Fleury. On learning this cabal, Fleury, sure 
of his ground, but affecting great meekness, took leave of the King by 
letter, and retired to his country house at Issy. ‘There he remained for 
one day in apparent disgrace. But it was only for one day. Louis, in 
the utmost concern at his loss, gave positive orders to Bourbon to invite 
him back to Court, which the Minister did accordingly, with many ex- 

ressions of friendship and of wonder at his sudden retirement.t Yet 
in June, 1726, he was again combining an attack upon this valued friend, 
when Fleury discovered and crushed him, and obtained, without difficulty, 
his dismissal from office and banishment to Chantilly.”’t 

From which period dates the “ justly famous administration of Fleury” 
” aaa by historians as a new era of peace and prosperity to 

rance. 





* Siecle de Louis XIV., ch. iii. 
t Hor. Walpole to Lord Townshend, Dec. 24, 1725, and Duclos, Mém.., vol. iii. 
364 


“tf History of England, by Lord Malion, vol. ii. p. 100 sg. Third edit. 
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292 Cardinal Fleury. 


There is a passage in Mr. Carlyle’s History of Frederick the Great, in 
which the reader’s attention is called to "ws year 1726, wherein Cardinal 
Fleury began his long supremacy in the state ; “ an aged reverend gentle- 
man, of sly, delicately cunning ways, and disliking war, as George I. did, 
unless when forced on him: now and henceforth, no mediating power 
more anxious than France to have the ship in trim.”* Ten years later, 
the same historian has to show us France, after nibbling for several cen- 
turies, in the act of swallowing Lorraine ‘whole. « Cunning Fieury has 
swallowed it whole. ‘That was what he meant in picking this quarrel ! 
said Teutschland, mournfully. Fleury was very pacific, candid in aspect 
to the Sea-Powers and others; and did not crow afflictively, did not say 
what he had meant.” + 

It is of the Silesian question, vexed by and vexing all the Powers in 
1741, that Macaulay is treating when he remarks of the Cardinal, that 
the voice of Fleury had always been for peace ; that he had a conscience; 
and that now, in extreme old age, he was unwilliag, after a life “ which, 
when his situation was considered, must be pronounced singularly pure, 
to carry the fresh stain of a great crime before the tribunal of his 
God.” 

Three Cardinals have reigned in France, observes M. Arséne Houssaye, 
—Richelieu, Mazarin, Fleury. Three Churchmen, three Statesmen. 
With less of genius than the two former, Fleury had the art of proving 
sufficient unto the day and the demands thereof ; and without resorting to 
the axe, like Richelieu, or to intrigue, like Mazarin, he continued their 
work of isolating the crown by lowering the noblesse. Cardinal Fleury, 
says this critic, was afraid of what he called a ministére historique. He 
had no contempt for future celebrity, but it was not at all to his mind to 
be written about by his contemporaries. He liked silence, and would 
often repeat an apophthegm of the “ Imitation,” namely, “Ama nesciri.” 
—In his horror of noise, he would have no governmental authorities 
round about him but simple commis. He dreaded innovators, and said 
that every new idea contains within itself a tempest——“ failing to see that 
the tempest forms the fertilising torrent.” It was his belief that Law 
had been the ruin of France,—* Law, qui avait été le torrent fécond 
éparpillant des parcelles d’or la od Lor n’était jamais venu.”—But the 
historian avows his sympathies to be due to a Minister who consciously 
and designedly laboured for the people only ; who read the Gospels more 
frequently than Machiavel, and who said with Abbé de Saint-Pierre that 
your true soldiers are they who cultivate the soil. 

“ But if he was right in his relation to the people, he was wrong in 


- his relation to power; for by dint of removing to a distance from the 


throne all those men who, by genius, character, or boldness, created 
public opimion in France, public opinion was turned against him, and 
ceased to accept his mot d’ordre from Versailles.”§ 

One of Sir Bulwer Lytton’s travelled heroes is mtroduced to a man in 
a clerical gam, and of a benevolent and prepossessing countenance, as 





* Carlyle, Hist. of Fredk. the Grt., vol. i. book v. ch. iii. 
gts book ix. ch, xi. 





Macaulay’s Essay on Fredk. the Great. 
Le Roi Voltaire, L. vi. ch. vi. 
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the Bishop of Fréjus, who receives him “with an air very uncommor to 
his countrymen,” viz. with an ease that seemed to result from real 
nature, rather than artificial grace. Fleury had at this time just left his 
bishopric, which he was supposed to hate with a genuine hatred, signing 
himself in a letter to Cardinal Quirini, “ Fleuri, évéque de Fréjus oe 
l'indignation divine.” ‘The king does not like him much,” a fair 

litician is made to say; “but he is a good man on the whole, though 
yesuitical.” In Fleury’s interview with Devereux, the good bishop takes 
especial pains to keep clear of French politics. He asks him, however, 
two or three questions about the state of — in England—about 
finance and the national debt—about Ormond and Oxford ; and appears 
to give the closest attention to the young Englishman’s replies. The fair 
politician aforesaid, Madame de Balzac, breaks out, during this colloquy, 
into occasional sarcasms against the Jesuits, which have nothing to do 
with the subjects in question, and at which he smiles once or twice. “* Ah, 
ma chére cousine,”” said he, “ you flatter me by showing that you like me 
not as the politician, but the private relation—not as the Bishop of 
Fréjus, but as André de Fleuri.”* In a subsequent chapter, Devereux 
has ample time for conversation with the Bishop that was, Cardinal and 
Prime Minister that should be, and gives a deliberate estimate of his 
powers. ‘To this effect: That he certainly had in him very little of the 
great man, and indeed presented a most striking instance of this truth, 
“that in that game of honours which is played at courts, we obtain suc- 
cess less by our talents than our tempers.” After some cursory conver- 
sation on works of fiction and on literature in general, and the various 
characters of the literati of the day, Fleury is described by his interlocutor 
as artfully gliding into a discussion on statistics and politics, which affords 
the latter a sudden, but thorough, insight into the depths of his policy. 
“T saw that, while he affected to be indifferent to the difficulties and 
puzzles of state, he lost no opportunity of gaining every particle of infor- 
mation respecting them ; and that he made conversation, in which he was 
skilled, a vehicle for acquiring that knowledge which he had not the force 
of mind to create from his own intellect, or to work out from the written 
labours of others. If this made him a superficial statesman, it made him 
a prompt one; and there was never so lucky a minister with so little 
trouble to himself.”+ 

When he died, at the beginning of 1743, in the ninetieth year of his 
age, Fleury left the character of having governed France during a period 
of seventeen years with the most upright disinterestedness and un- 
blemished integrity ; though better calculated to superintend the regula- 
tions of peace than to direct the operations of war; for by his attention 
to the recovery of the finances, he had exposed himself to the censure of 
suffering the marine to fall into decay, and of repressing the military 
ardour of the nation.t 








* Devereux, book iv. ch. iv. 
+ At his death appeared the following punning epigram: 


“ Floruit sine fructia; 
Defloruit sine lucti.” 


“He flowered without fruit, and faded.without regret.”—Ibid., ch, vi. 
t Coxe, Hist. of House of Austria, vol. iii. ch. civ. 
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Fleury’s administration has been spoken of as pretty nearly correspond- 
ing with that of Walpole in its duration and its policy ; though there was 
difference enough in the character and motives of the two leaders. It 
commenced properly, as a sole ministry, on the summary dismissal of the 
Duke of Bourbon from power, when that grandee could not be induced 
to abide within the “ reasonable limits” marked out for him by Fleury. 
“‘ He would have all or none; and the latter portion accordingly became 
his share, and the former the share of the Cardinal.” The period of 
Fleury’s death has been taken as a point at which to separate the reign 
of Lewis the Fifteenth into two great divisions.* And though, as a 
matter of convenience, there may be no objection to this arrangement, 
which divides the time eiliesaien first half, at a broad view, appearing 

ful, the second warlike,—yet were it a mistake to suppose that 
“the loss of this statesman turned the current of things,” or again, that 
the extension even of his long life, from the nonagenarian to the cente- 
narian stage, would have averted much of what followed. For it is clear 
that the death of Fleury was no such signal for changes as the fall of 
Wolsey or the disgrace of Clarendon. ‘“ All the elements of political, 
and social, and religious disorganisation had developed themselves, and 
were at work during his lifetime. He saw his country plunged into 
wars; he saw his king plunged into debauchery ; he saw the people 
Pingel into infidelity. Versailles in 1740 differed only in degree from 
ersailles in 1760. Madame de Pompadour was at least as respectable 
as Madame du Mailly. The Parisian coteries were in full operation. 
The worst of Voltaire’s poems had appeared ; and a more infamous writer 
even than he, the physician La Mettrie, was thriving and publishing in 
the heart of Paris. 

“The Cardinal saw all this, and could only suppose that ‘ when all 
reverence for heavenly things, and all respect for earthly things, were 
thus lost, the end of the world was drawing nigh.’+ The only troubles 
which had not yet arisen were those of finance. In Fleury’s time the 
court had been but venially extravagant, and the wars had not yet been 

id for. The good old ecclesiastic had removed all the most oppressive 
imposts; he left a rich revenue without a burthensome tax, one-sixth of 
which paid all state debts,—and died poor. A noble character for a 
Minister of France in the eighteenth century.”t 

M. Arséne Houssaye reckons it among the striking contrasts of the 
eighteenth century, that the first Minister after Cardinal Fleury was 
Madame de Pompadour. In the case of the Cardinal, he says, a blind 
religion protected the throne against the parliaments; in that of the 
Marquise, philosophy was advancing from blade to ear and to full corn 
in the ear,—fated to be a trouble to clergy and parliament in turn. The 
Cardinal was close-fisted as an intendant; the Marquise showed herself 

rodigal as a mistress, saying that money ought to. flow from <he throne 
in full stream and high tide, like a generous river to permeate the State. 
The Cardinal had been hostile to Austria and well-disposed towards 





* See English Review, III. 104, Art. “ The Court of Louis XV.” 
t See the Cardinal’s own words, quoted from Rauchon’s MS. by Schlosser, 


c. ii. Bow 
t l. Rev.: The Fall of the Jesuits. 
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Prussia ; the Marquise went to war with Frederick to please Maria 
Theresa.* One very great advantage of Fleury’s administration is justly 
said to have been its stability : even had his talents been less, the nation 
would still have reaped the benefit of unity and uniformity in its govern- 
ment. ‘ His years of office were nearly twenty. Few of his successors 
ruled above a tenth part of the time. Sanees the years 1756 and 1763 
—years requiring the utmost ability and management—there were no 
less than twenty-five ministers in the six departments.”| Many a regret 
the nation may have felt for ce vieillard ambitieux et circonspect, as 
Voltaire calls him,}—though sneering elsewhere at His Eminence as one 
“dont le caractére était de croire soutenir de grandes choses par de 
petits moyens,’’§ and therefore addicted to stingy ways in war, and eco- 
nomising when he should have been open-handed, counting the cost too 
literally after, as well as before, war had commenced. 

Eminently and pre-eminently His Eminence was a Minister of Peace. 
As such he is panegyrised, nay in plain terms adored, in J. B. Rousseau’s 
Ode to Peace : 


D’un ministre adoré ’heureuse providence 
Veille & notre salut: il vit; c’en est assez. 


Peuples, c’est par lui seul que Bellone asservie 
Va se voir enchainer d’un éternel lien : 

C’est & votre bonheur qu’il consacre sa vie ; 
C’est & votre repos qu’il immole le sien. || 


Villemain remarks of Saint-Pierre’s La paix perpetuelle, that it is the 
only one of that strenuous Abbé’s plans which is not forgotten now; and 
that it is easy to suppose this plan was not very shocking to Cardinal 
Fleury, that “ ministre d’humeur fort pacifique,” despite of the deplorable 
war into which, at eighty-nine years of age, he et his country.4 
This minister, says Barante, had cleverness enough to end his days tran- 
quilly in the bosom of power, but not strength enough, nor clear- 
sightedness enough, to secure duration to the effects of his government. 
He seemed to have but one anxiety, how to bring his long career to a 
close without disturbance or defeat. His habit of mind lacked far-seeing 
foresight,—a common defect in extreme old age. When he once refused 
a favour asked by the Abbé de Bernis, in these ungracious terms, “ You 
shall never have it so long as I am alive,”—“ I can wait,” was the young 
man’s reply;** and not many years later that young man was in the 
Minister’s place. 

M. Barriére describes the long government of “the sage and gentle 
pastor of the flock of Fréjus” as itself under the sway of two influences. 
Two men, we are told, shared with the Cardinal his authority over the 
realm of France,—Polet, his confessor, and Barjac, his valet de chambre. 
The spur of Polet’s zeal is said to have pushed on the timid ambition of 
Fleury, his penitent, to power; sure, if pe were once minister, that 
he, the dexterous Jesuit and implacable persecutor, could constrain him 
to the service of his society’s cause. As for the valet, the hidden ways 





* Le Roi Voltaire, 1. x. c. ii. t Engl. Rev., ubi supra, p. 111. 

t Siecle de Louis XV., c. iii. § Ibid., ch. xl. 

|| J. B. Rousseau, Ode a la Paix. { Villemain, Tableau du XVIII* Siecle. 
** Barante, De la Littérature Francaise. 
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y which he had attained to favour were more obscure. “ The Cardinal 
had weaknesses in his youth; and Barjac was then his confidant. 
Since then he had grown great, like his master—and in a respectful 
intimacy with his master. To him, nothing that was decided in the 
eouncil touching war, finances, or the church, was a secret. He had his 
share of the Cardinal’s hat and ministry. ‘We are writing to Rome;’— 
‘We are sending D’Antin on a mission ;—‘ We received Villars ;}—he 
would say.”* But this is only what the modern valet and latter-day 
Jeames are also in the habit of saying,—the We of familiar flunkeyism 
being as ised a fact as the We of a fashionable doctor, or the We 
of an Able Editor. And perhaps the French love of effect, and a greed 
for biographical parallels and paradoxes, may have more than a little 
exaggerated the influence of Father Polet over the Cardinal-Minister,— 
with a semi-conscious or sub-conscious view to strengthen his analogy to 
Richelieu, by providing him with an analogue to ¢ha¢ Cardinal- Minister's 
Father Joseph. 

M. de Tocqueville, who ascribes to Fleury “ great powers of wit and 
fascination,” yet assigns to him a matter-of-fact and lucid mind, utter] 
devoid of warmth and elevation ; says that he was keen and subtle even 
to knavery ; that his economy degenerated to penuriousness; and that 
his resentments were implacable. And then adds, that his hand bore 
heavily on the Jansenists, whose opinions differed in some points from 
his own; while its touch was light for the men without faith, who were 
beginning to propagate incredulity. 

rd Brougham speaks of the “ habitual insincerity and deep cunning 
of Fleury.”+ One might think there was the same irony in Pope’s 
eulogy of “honest Fleury” as the reader of Shakspeare feels, though 
Othello did not feel it, at the Moor’s iterated praise of “ honest, honest 
Iago.” But Pope was seemingly all seriousness and sincerity in his 


reference to the Cardinal as a Minister whom no odious comparisons 
could affect : 


o 


Sejanus, Wolsey, hurt not honest Fleury, 
But well may put some statesmen in a fury.f 


And history, by the pen of some of its best-informed and least-partial 
scholars, goes far to justify the personal epithet. Earl Stanhope, for one, 
bears record, that during his whole government Fleury sought no riches, 
and displayed no splendour ; but lived in the same plain and unosten- 
tatious manner as when in a private station. The same historian con- 
siders that in knowledge of foreign affairs Fleury was second only to 
Dubois, though he admits the Cardinal’s abilities to have been “ not, 
a of the highest order’ §—and also that Fleury was not “ wholly 

” from the common defects of age—being too fond of expedients and 
delays, and on many occasions carrying his caution to timidity, his 
economy to avarice. Yet the latter, it is argued, was exerted in the 





* Bibliothtque des Mémoires, t. iii. Introd. par M. F. Barritre. (1846.) 

t+ Appendix to Historical Sketches, vol. vi. 

~ Pope, Epilogue to the Satires, Dial. i. 

§ “Had they been so, they would probably have worn out earlier in life. The 
flame of genius which dazzles the beholder is almost equally certain to burn and 
consume its tenement.”—Mahon, Hist. of Engl., ch. xiv. 
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ublic expenses as much as in his own; and if he was afraid of war, his 
predecessors for the most part had a far worse fault—they were ambitious 
of it. Speaking, again, of the pacific mediation of Fleury and Walpole 
between Spain and Portugal in 1736, by which harmony was restored 
between the two Peninsular Courts, Lord Mahon says that in all these 
foreign negotiations the English Ministers found in Fleury the same 
judicious and conciliatory, though sometimes a little timid, temper. 

Fleury’s approximation in policy to Sir Robert Walpole was made, 
indeed, a charge against him, which some took for a compliment, others 
for a stigma. We find Sir Robert’s son, the Strawberry-hill one, ¢he son, 
asking my Lady Ossory in 1784 if she has seen the Memoirs of Marshal 
Villars? “To me they are very interesting, for they abuse my father— 
stay, let me account for this satisfaction. ‘Che Opposition wrote volumes 
to accuse him of being a tool to France, and governed by Cardinal 
Fleury; Marshal Villars is so good as to rail at the Cardin for being 
governed and duped by my father. It is not living to no purpose, when 
I have reached to this vindication.”* 

But although Fleury had used every endeavour to avert a war between, 
the Courts of London and Madrid,—when that war actually broke out, 
he became, as the most favourably-disposed of English historians is con- 
strained to relate, “‘ more and more estranged from his English allies” — 
and the despatches of 1740 are said to display the growing coldness, and 
point to the probable result. When he perceived that France must 
probably follow Spain in a breach with England, he began to lend a ready 
ear to Jacobite malcontents and exiles, and entered into their designs, 
with secresy indeed and caution, but still with considerable warmth.t So, 
for France, and for England, and for himself, the last end of this man 
was worse than the first. 

First and last, however, he did the state some service, and that of no 
slight kind. The monument of his administration, it has been said, was 
everywhere seen inscribed, not on brass or marble, but on the smiling and 
happy faces of the people. Between the aspect of France as it was in the 
last days of long-lived Lewis the Fourteenth, and that of France as it was 
in the last days of long-lived Cardinal Fleury, there was a great gulf 
fixed. Happy they whose lot was cast on the hither side. 

When Lady Mary W. Montagu visited France in 1739, she declared 
it to be so much improved, that it would not be known to be the same 
country that she passed through twenty years before ; and adds: “ Every- 
thing I see speaks in praise of Cardinal Fleury : the roads are all mended, 
and the greater part of them [she wrote from Dijon] paved as well as the 
streets of Paris, planted on both sides like the roads in Holland: and such 
good care taken against robbers, that you may cross the country with 
your purse in your hand.”{ And further on she proceeds to describe 
the French as more changed than their roads ; for, instead of pale yellow 
faces wrapped up in blankets, as her ladyship and her husband had seen 
them in the early days of the Regency, she now saw the villages all filled 
with fresh-coloured lusty peasants, in good clothes and clean linen. “ It 
is incredible,” she adds, “ what an air of plenty and content is over the 
whole country.” 

* Horace Walpole’s Letters, vol. viii. p. 497. t Mahon, II. 1-2, 27. 
} Lady Mary to Mr. Wortley, Aug. 18, 1739. 
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As to his personal character, Fl has been charged by scandal- 
mongers with profligate excesses. Not merely with the Lidkiteal cxmsusiiey 
imputed to Lord Somers, by even so pronounced an admirer of Lord 
Somers as Macaulay. But with criminal, with felonious indulgence, of 
the worst kind. Chamfort, for instance, not only informs us that the 
secret of Fleury’s antagonism to the crowned wife of Lewis XV. was her 
majesty’s refusal to give ear to his propositions galantes—in proof of 
which allegation is cited a letter of her father’s, King Stanislaus, in 
answer to one wherein she had sought paternal advice at this juncture— 
but also that Fleury, although now seventy-six years old, had, a few 
months posited, ‘ate guilty of rape twice over—avait violé deux 

.* After so grave an arraignment, one is prepared for such 
bagatelles as the following by the many as acidulous Monsieur 
Chamfort may be pleased to relate, or invent: “ L’abbé de Fleury avait 
été amoureux de madame la maréchale de Noailles, qui le traita avec 
mépris. I] devint cepa ministre ; elle eut besoin de lui, et il lui rappela 
ses rigueurs. ‘Ah! monseigneur,’ lui dit naivement la maréchale, ‘ qui 
l’aurait pu prévoir ?’ + Whether all this sort of thing be or be not like 
the Cardinal, gue sais-je? But the telling of it is very like Chamfort. 








THE QUEEN AND THE DYING SOLDIER. 
BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


[On the 8th of May last, her Majesty the Queen visited the Royal Victoria 
Hospital at Netley, the foundation-stone of which had been laid by the Prince 
Consort. This may be considered as the first public act of her Majesty since her 


irreparable bereavement—an act every way appropriate, as well as in accordance 
with her humane disposition. ] 


Sue walked the corridors with footstep slow, 
Thought on her brow and sorrow in her mien, 
Yet winning sweetness im her tranquil woe— 


*Twas England’s widowed Queen. 


She came to view the mansion, nobly raised 
For valour stricken by pale sickness’ hand ; 
Hearts in their eager eyes, those veterans gazed, 
A bronzed, worn, t band. 


Memory was busy in her royal breast, 
For memory of the lost would never sleep ; 
He laid yon stone—hush, heart! ye sorrows, rest! 
Not now sad love may weep. 





* Chamfort, Caractéres et Portraits. 
t+ CEuvres de Chamfort, pp. 91, 131. Ed. 1852, 





* The dying man exclaimed, “I thank, I thank God that he has allowed me 
to live long enough to see your Majesty with my own eyes.” The Queen and the 


The Queen and the Dying Soldier. 


The straggling tear was checked, or veiled from sight ; 
She entered wards where suffering met her now ; 
She moved like Mercy’s angel, pity’s light 
The crown that graced her brow. 


Though valour calmly drooped, yet sad the scene ; 
Some who had fronted death, and mocked at fear, 
Some who, with iron limbs, had giants been, 
Weak as poor infants here. 


She saw the shrunken hand that, strong in fight, 

For her, for England, had the falchion waved, 

The palsied forms of men, whose deeds of might 
Her threatened India saved. 


To each worn, wounded one, her looks, her words, 
Yielded a balm, and cheering thanks she gave ; 
Oh, toil in foreign climes, and foemen’s swords, 
For this who would not brave ? 


Their hearts leaped up—their scarr’d, bold features glowed ; 
Indian, Crimean hero thrilled with pride— 
Kind words and glances by their Queen bestowed, 
Worth all proud gifts beside ! 


Now stood she by a couch where, ghastly pale, 
A veteran languished ;—brightly shone the day, 
But ah! like night upon a darkening vale, 
On him death’s shadow lay. 


His soul was flitting to that unknown land, 
Where he, she loved, his crown of glory wore, 
Looking, perchance, down on her, smiling bland 
On deeds he shared of yore. 


The sinking hero heard that gentle voice ; 
Light o’er his features broke—revived his heart, 


His spirit seemed a moment to ore 
While Death held back his dart. 


To see the kind, the mighty sovereign here,— 
Queen of the realms where never sets the sun,— 
Beside his lowly bed, a sorrowing tear 
For him whose course was run: 


*Twas honour, joy, sweet consolation given ; 

Oh, to have stemmed the battle’s fearful scene, 
And die like this—he poured warm thanks to Heaven,* 
He bless’d that pitying Queen. 





Princess Alice are said to have been much affected by the incident. 


July—vVou, CXXVIII. NO. DXI. 
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THE JAPANESE “FLOWERY LAND.”* 


Tne memory of stealthy midnight assaults, of barbarous murders 
committed in the open daylight, of two-sworded, swaggering, blustering 
bullies, yclept Yakonins, and of feudal barons (Daimios) intent on the 
extirpation of the foreigner, and ever heading their bravos in the onslaught, 
is still tingling in our brain from the tragic pages of Alcock, when lo! 
a more pleasant prospect opens before our eyes—Japan depicted by the 
simple-minded lover of nature—the Japanese as they are in their more 
innocent moods, untutored in broil, and amiable in their manners—Japan 
itself as it is when not defaced by ferocious superstitions and fierce poli- 
tical enmities—a land of sunshine and flowers—depicted, too, by our old 
friend Mr. Fortune—the same whom we followed in another flowery 
land, in 1847, by Hong-Kong to Amoy, Chusan, Ningpo, Shanghae, 
and Fu-chu-fu ; in 1852 to the Bohea Mountains and other tea districts 
of the interior; and in 1857 to Chekiang, Quan-ting, the silk and rice 
countries of the interior, and to Hu-chu-fu—the Versailles of China. 
This is truly Japan and the Japanese under another aspect, and glad are 
we to avail ourselves of it, for we have faith in the Japanese, although 
we abhor Daimios and Yakonins, and we believe that, as has happened 
in other countries, a gifted, proud, hospitable, and intelligent race of 
people, will one day shake off the incubus of feudal tyranny and priestly 
superstition that lays heavy on the country, and will extend the right 
hand of fellowship to the stranger. 

Let us, then, leave awhile the bullies of Yedo and their princely em- 
ployers, and contemplate the Japanese at home, or as he is when 
uncorrupted by outward influences. 


The houses of the high officials (Mr. Fortune tells us, and it is to be re- 
marked that although so old and tried a traveller in China, this was his first 
visit to Japan), wealthy merchants, or retired gentlemen, though generally 
small, and only of one or two stories in height, are comfortable and cleanly 
dwelling-places. One marked feature of the people, both high and low, is a 
love for flowers. Almost every house which oe any pretension to respect- 
ability has a flower-garden in the rear, oftentimes indeed small, but neatly 
arranged ; this adds greatly to the comfort and happiness of the family. As 
the lower parts of the Japanese houses and shops are open both before and 
behind, | had of these pretty little gardens as I passed along the streets ; 
and wherever | observed one better than the rest I did not fail to pay it a 
visit. Everywhere the inhabitants received me most politely, and permitted 
me to examine their pet flowers and dwarf trees. Many of these places are 
exceedingly small, some not much larger than a good-sized dining-room ; but © 
the surface is rendered varied and pleasing by means of little mounds of 
turf, on which are planted dwarf trees kept clipped into fancy forms, and 
by miniature lakes, in which gold and silver fish and tortoises disport 
themselves. It is quite refreshing to the eye to look out from the houses 
upon these gardens. The plants generally met with in them were the fol- 
lowing: Cycas revoluta, Azaleas, the pretty little dwarf variegated bamboo 
introduced by me into England from China, Pines, Junipers, Taxus, Podo- 





* A Narrative of a Journey to the Capitals of Japan and China. By Robert 
Fortune. John Murray, Albemarle-street. 1863. 
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carpus, Riapis flabelliformis, and some ferns. These gardens may be called 
the gardens of the respectable working classes. 

Japanese gentlemen in Nagasaki, whose wealth enables them to follow out 
their favourite pursuits more extensively, have another class of 8. 
These, although small according to our ideas, are still considerably larger 
than those of the working classes; many of them are about a quarter of an 
acre in extent. They are generally turfed over; and, like the smaller ones, 
they are laid out with an undulating surface, some parts being formed into 
little mounds, while others are converted into lakes. In several of these 
places 1 met with azaleas of extraordinary size—much larger than I have 
ever seen in China, or in any other part of the world, the London exhibitions 
not excepted. One I measured was no less than forty feet in circumference ! 
These plants are kept neatly nipped and clipped into a fine round form, per- 
fectly flat upon the top, and look like dining-room tables. They must be 
gorgeous objects when in flower. Farfugium grande, and many other varie- 
gated plants still undescribed, were met with in these gardens, in addition to 
those I have named as being favourites with the lower orders. 

One old gentleman to whom I was introduced by my friend Mr. Mackenzie 
—Mr. Matotski—has a nice collection of pot plants arranged on > much 
in the same way as we arrange them in our greenhouses in England. 
Amongst them I noted small plants of the beautiful Sciadopitys verticillata, 
several Retinosporas, some with variegated leaves; Thujopsis dolabrata, and 
variegated examples of laurel, bamboo, orontium, and Hoya Matotskii—a 
name given by some Dutch botanist in honour of the old gentleman, and of 
which he was not a little proud. Mr. Matotski is a fine mild-looking 
Japanese, rather beyond the middie age. He has a collection of birds, such 
as gold and silver pheasants; and in his lib are some illustrated botanical 
books, which he shows with great pride to ‘his visitors. He presented me 
with a few rare plants from his collection, and offered to procure me some 
others, of which ™ had no duplicates in his own garden. 


Two other facts in natural history struck our traveller in his early 
rambles; first, living salamanders for sale in tubs; and, secondly, 
strikingly beautiful fowls with long and gracefully-curved tail feathers, 
and fine silky ones hanging down on each side of the hinder part of the 
back. Bantams were also plentiful, and bold, independent-looking little 
fellows they appeared to be. Camphor-trees of a great size grew about 
the Buddhist temples on the hill-sides. Facts of a different kind, and 
appertaining to the life of the people, also presented themselves to his 
notice. Among these was a procession of a number of men dressed up 
as Chinamen, who were supporting a huge dragon, and making it wriggle 
about in an extraordinary manner: 


Another procession consisted of little children, some so small that they 
could hardly walk, who were dressed in the Dutch military costume—cocked- 
hats, tailed-coats with epaulets, dress swords, and everything in the first 
style, closely resembling Mynheer on gala-days, when the trade of Japan was 
all his own, and Desima—dear little prison—his abiding place. In this pro- 
cession, Dutch fraus and frauleins were duly represented, and truth compels 
me to say that they were never shown off to more advantage. The proces- 
sion was accompanied by a band, dressed up also in an appropriate manner : 
they had European instruments, and played European music. The day was 
fine; thousands of pons lined the streets, flags were hung from every 
window, and altogether the scene was most amusing. I followed the proces- 
sion through the principal streets, and then up to a large temple situated on 
the hill-side above the town. Here the infantine troop was put through 
various military maneuvres, which were executed in a most creditable 
x2 
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manner. Iwas amused at the gravity with which everything was done— 
each child looked as if it was in sober earnest, and scarcely a smile played 
on one of the many little faces that were taking part in this mimic repre- 
ion of the good Dutchmen. The exercises having been gone through, 
the band struck up a lively air, and the little actors marched away to their 


homes. 


It is almost needless to remark that these ions occurred at 

i, where Chinamen and Dutchmen are familiar of old. The 
veteran ‘naturalist, Dr. von Siebold, lives a few miles from the city, 
amongst the most beautiful scenery. The doctor, whose opinion is 


7 


weighty, likes the ae and is himself a great favourite with the 


people around him. e Japanese also have nurseries as well as private 
gardens. Gardening is indeed a passion with the Japanese as with the 
Chinese—at least, with some. Mr. Fortune saw at Nagasaki a dwarfed 
fir-tree so curiously trained that he believes it kept a man constantly 
employed upon it every day throughout the year. Imagine a human 
being doomed to pass his life in attendance upon a dwarf fir-tree ! 

Mr. Fortune’s views with regard to the future of Nagasaki are as con- 
cise, as they are to the point. A trade, which the quiet old Dutchmen 
of Desima never dreamt of, has sprung up with China, but all the exports 
are seaweed, salt fish, and a few other articles, while the imports are 
medicines, Japan wood, and dyes. The exports to Europe are chiefly 
tea, vegetable wax, and copper. At present there is little demand for our 
English manufactures; but that may spring up. In the mean time, 
Nagasaki may one day become most valuable as a sanatarium for our 
troops in that quarter of the globe. As if a country that has not even a 
repairing dock in its twin colonies of Vancouver Island and British 
Columbia, still less troops wherewith to resist the encroachments of 
Washingtonians and New Californians, could send troops to Japan ! 

It appears, according to Mr. Fortune, that the merchants sided with 
the Japanese in selecting Yokuhama as the European settlement in the 
bay of Yedo. The European officials wished for Kanagawa. Alcock 
represents the whole transaction as an act of duplicity on the part of the 
Japanese, and that it was they who set the merchants and their repre- 
sentatives at cross purposes, and in unseemly antagonism. Our repre- 
sentative also denounces the site as opposed to treaty, as in a marsh, 
away from the Tocaido, or high road, and insulated by a canal like Desima. 
The merchants, however, declared that Yokuhama had deep water, and 
Kanagawa had not, and the former carried the day.‘ Unhappily,” Mr. 
Fortune adds, “all this was the cause of much wrangling and ill feeling, 
which it will take some time to remove.” Mr. Fortune belongs pre- 
eminently to the class of men devoted to pacific pursuits. He admits 
that Yokuhama is in a swamp, that a broad and deep canal has been dug 
round the town, that guard-houses are placed at points of egress, and 
that no one can go out or come in without the sanction of the Japanese ; 
yet is he innocent enough to believe that this is intended more for the 
protection of the Europeans than anything else. The population is in- 
creasing, notwithstanding all these untoward circumstances. When the 
American squadron first visited Yokuhama in 1854, it was but a small 
fishing village, containing probably not more than a thousand inhabitants. 
Now the population amounts to eighteen thousand or twenty thousand, 
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and a large town covers a space which was formerly occupied by rice- 
fields and vegetable gardens. The town is divided into its European 
and native portions. In the latter, the various productions of the country 
are exposed for sale. Bronzes, carvings in ivory, lacquer-ware, and por- 
celain, are all duly represented. All these objects exhibit the skill, in- 
dustry, patience, humour, and imitative genius of the Japanese in a very 
favourable light. The toys were equally ingenious and pretty: 

There were glass balls, with numerous little tortoises inside them, whose 
heads, tails, and feet were in constant motion ; humming-tops, with a number 
of trays inside, which all came out and spun round on the table when the top 
was set in motion; anda number of funny things in boxes like little bits of 
wood shavings, which perform the most curious antics when thrown into a 
basin containing water. Dolls of the most fascinating kind, with large, 
shaved, bobbing heads, crying out most lustily when pressed upon t 
stomach, were also met with in cart-loads. One little article, so small one 
could scarcely see it, when put upon hot charcoal, gradually seemed to ac- 
quire life and animation, and moved about for all the world like a brilliant 
caterpillar. This large trade in toys shows us how fond the Japanese are of 
their children. 


Books, maps, charts, drawings, and sketches are also to be obtained. 
The plan of Yedo—the same as is published in De Chassiron’s * Japan” 
—is sold surreptitiously. Animals and birds are also on sale. ‘There is 
a place for amusement provided by the Japanese (who are as considerate 
in these matters as despots in all countries), and called the Gan-ke-ro. 
Here scenes of debauchery and drunkenness, we are told, are common, 
and even murder is not infrequent. Notwithstanding the obstinacy of 
the merchants, who would live in a marsh, the consuls, who have health 
as well as lucre to consider, all dwell at Kanagawa, on the north side of 
the same inlet of the bay of Yedo. This town is, as before observed, on 
the highway to Yedo, and in the midst of a most fertile and interesting 
country. Mr. Fortune had the good sense to remove there, and was re- 
ceived by the consul for Portugal and France. How rarely does the 
British official condescend to befriend the humble man of science? At 
Kanagawa, there are temples and cemeteries, gardens, inns, and tea- 
houses. ‘The priests remove their gods, and make way for the eonsuls— 
for a consideration. The Tokaido, or highway, is thronged all day long 
with people going to or returning from the capital. The cortéges of the 
Daimios, or feudal lords, sometimes cover the road for miles, and occupy 
hours, nay, even days, in passing by. The people fall down on their 
knees as the great man himself wends his way. The sketch given of 
this Tokaido, so much spoken of by travellers, does not give a very im- 
posing idea of its magnificence. Something like a second-rate Turkish 
town, with a barrier across the street, and bare heads, mushroom hats, 
fans, and umbrellas, instead of turbans, fezzes, abbas, burnuses; while the 
dignified bearing of the Moslem is also wanting in the more lively and 
ingenious Japanese : 


When the retinue of the great man bas am by, the stream of every-da 
life flows on along the great Tokaido as before. No carts are used on this 
part of the road. Everything is carried on pack-horses, and these are passing 
along the road in great numbers all day long. Each horse is loaded with a 
pile of boxes and packages—a formidable size oftentimes, surmounted by a 
man in a large broad-brimmed straw-hat, who, from his exalted position, is 
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guiding the movements of his horse. Generally, however, when passing 
Cuong temas Se horses are led by the drivers. In addition to the huge 
pile it is not unusual for a little family, consisting of the mother 
and to be housed amongst them. On one occasion, as two foreigners 
of my were out wm try the countfy, one of their horses shied, 
and, in contact with a loaded | were re its burden came tumbling 
off, and was scattered over the road. On stopping to render the driver some 
assistance in re-loading his horse, my friends were horrified to find a whole 
family scrambling about amongst the packages, amongst which they had been 
snugly stowed away. 

Besides the processions, pack-horses, and palanquins, the pedestrians on the 
Tokaido demand our attention. Some are crowned with queer-looking broad- 
brimmed straw-hats; others have napkins tied round their heads, and their 
hats slung behind their backs, only to be used when it rains or when the sun’s 
rays are disagreedbly powerful ; while others, again, have the head.bare and 
shaven in front, with the little pigtail brought forward and tied down upon 
the crown. Mendicant priests are met with, chanting prayers at every door, 
jingling some rings on the top of a tall staff, and begging for alms for the 
support of themselves and their temples. These ure most independent-looking 
follows, and seem to think themselves conferring a favour rather than receiv- 
ing one. 1 observed that they were rarely refused alms by the people, 
although the same priests came round almost daily. To me the prayer seemed 
to be always the same—namely, zam-nam-nam ; sometimes sung in a low key, 
and sometimes in a high one. When the little copper cash—the coim of the 
country—was thrown into the tray of the priest, he gave one more prayer, 
apparently for the charity he had received, jingled his rings, and then went 
on to the next door. LBlind men are also common, who give notice of their 
approach by making a peculiar sound upon a reed. These men generally get 
their living by shampooing their more fortunate brethren who can see. Every 
now and then a group of sturdy beggars, each having an old straw mat thrown 
across his shoulders, come into the stream which flows along this great high- 
way. ‘Then there is the flower-dealer, with his basket of pretty flowers, 
endeavouring to entice the ladies to purchase them for the decoration of their 
hair; or with his branches of “ skimmi” (lilicium anisatum), and other ever- 
greens, which are largely used to ornament the tombs of the dead. 

All 7 long, and during a great part of the night too, this continual living 
stream flows to and from the great capital of Japan along the imperial high- 
way. It forms a panorama of no common kind, and is certainly one of the 
great sights of the empire. The blind travellers, of whom there are a great 
number, are said to prefer travelling by night when the road is less crowded, 
as the light of day makes no difference to them. 


Mr. Fortune directed his steps on his botanical pursuits, as in China, 
to the large Buddhist temples, for at such places the timber is preserved 
on the hill-sides, and many of the rare trees of the country are sure to 
be met with adorning some of the courts. Hence it was that at Bokengee, 
the first temple he visited in Japan, and that on “a glorious autumnal 
day,” cool and enjoyable, he found “the umbrella pine” a tree of great 
beauty and interest, growing to a height of a hundred feet. This beau- 
tiful new pine is figured in Mr. Fortune’s book. The houses of the 
priests were situated in pretty gardens decorated with the ornamental 
flowers of the country, and it was the same with the little farm-houses, 
from one of which Mr. Fortune obtained a very fine collection of chrysan- 
themums. He put in his note-book that day, that the Japanese were 
very like their Chinese friends over the water, and that no difficulty was 
so great that it could not be overcome by a little liberality. A guide, 
named Tomi, was next obtained. He had been a pedlar, and everybody 
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knew Tomi, and Tomi knew everybody. He got fuddled with saki every 
evening, but during the daytime he was to be depended upon. Japan 
has certainly a delightful climate. Day after day, Mr. Fortune says the 
sun was shining in a clear sky, and yet the air was cool, and he could 
walk all day long with the greatest comfort. Tomi soon became a 
botanist, and would inform his master of temples where there were fine 
trees of a rare description. Thus it was that he went to the isolated 
temple of To-rin-gee, where was a grove, or rather a — 

the “asnero,” a beautiful tree from eighty to one hu feet. in 
height. The roofs of the farm-houses, which are thatched, like the 
temples, were observed on this occasion to have a species of iris growi 
Gidis ee the fattened tidee'of tke mel, then near DC oe 
pleasing appearance, which is faithfully rendered in an accompanying 
sketch. The tea-plant was cultivated in the little gardens of the farmers 
and cottagers. The chief fruits were pears, plums, oranges, peaches, 
chesnuts, loquats, Salisburia nuts, and Diospyros kaki. The vine pro- 
duces fruit of great excellence. The vegetables were carrots, onions, 
radishes, turnips, yams, lily roots, ginger, and others peculiar to the 
country. 

anal paid his first visit to Yedo as a guest of Sir R. Alcock, 
and, on this oecasion, he was attended by the turbulent native body- 
guard, yelept Yakonins, now too sadly familiar to us. The people along 
the road are, however, described as being perfectly civil and respectful. 
Beggars were carefully kept out of the way ; hence some travellers have 
declared there are no mendicants in Japan, as some have also said there 
were no drunkards. The fact is that the beggars in Japan are both 
numerous and importunate, and drunkenness and other vices are as 
common as in any country in the world, Few in the present day are 
more truculent in their cups than the overbearing Yakonins or Samurai. 
Tea-houses constitute the most remarkable feature on the Tokaido, or 
highway. At one of these some pretty young ladies met them in the 
middle of the road with a tray, on which were placed sundry cups of tea 
of very good quality. The invitation of the host of the “ Hotel of Ten 
Thousand Centuries” was in a similar manner seconded by three or four 
Japanese beauties, but the Englishmen were ungallant enough to decline 
the proffered hospitality, for these frequent stoppings were rather expen- 
sive. This forbearance did not, however, last long. ‘ Whether we really 
needed refreshment, or whether we could not resist the laughing-faced 
damsels above mentioned, is not of much moment to the general reader ; 
one thing is certain, that somehow or other we found ourselves within 
the ‘ Mansion of Plum-trees,’ surrounded by pretty, good-humoured girls, 
and sipping a cup of fragrant tea.” The Japanese “ ladies,” Mr. Fortune 
remarks, in connexion with these pretty waiting-maids, “ differ much 
from those of China in their manners and customs. It is etiquette with 
the latter to run away the moment they see the face of a foreigner; but 
the Japanese, on the contrary, do not show the slightest diffidence or fear 
of us. In these tea-houses they come up with smiling faces, crowd 
around you, examine your clothes, and have even learned to shake hands. 
Although in manners they are much more free than the Chinese, I am 
not aware they are a whit less moral than their shy sisters on the other 
side of the water.” If we had not so amiable and innocent @ person as 
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a botanist to deal with, we should not know if the comparison was meant 
as favourable to the Japanese, or unfavourable to the Chinese. 

The garden was ornamented with, besides its groups and avenues of 

um-trees (whence the name of the , little lakes or ponds, of 
irregular and pleasing forms, in which gold-fish and tortoises were 
swimming about in perfect harmony. These little lakes were spanned by 
rustic bridges, and surrounded with artificial rock-work, in which ferns 
and dwarf shrubs were planted. Such seems, indeed, to be the pretty and 
enjoyable nucleus of Chinese and Japanese garden scenery alike. The 

en in the rear of the legation, although small in extent, Mr. Fortune 
escribes as being one of the most charming little spots he ever beheld. 
The curved line, such as Hogarth delighted in, being the line of beauty, 
it is questiorable if the Horticultural Gardens at Kensington would not 
have been much prettier if laid out in the Japanese style than in straight 
lines and parallelograms. | 

Several murders had already occurred at this epoch, but Mr. Fortune 
is inclined to think that the murdered men were “ probably” not 
altogether blameless, and had brought such punishment upon themselves. 
But how does this apply to Mr. Heuskin’s case, or to the wholesale 
onslaughts on the British legation? Besides, it is assuming a case. Be 
this as it may, however, our botanist persists in looking upon the Yakonins 
more as a body-guard than as spies; and he says he always found them 
to be perfectly civil. It is well to hear two sides of the question, and 
ignorance with regard to matters of distrust and spies is essentially 
blissful. 

The temple, the arbours, and even “ the blooming damsels” of “ the 
Hill of the god Atango,” were disregarded for the sake of the compre- 
hensive panorama which it afforded of the vast and beautiful city at their 
feet. Would that the shade of Burford could bring that view over to us! 
“Until now,” Mr. Fortune himself admits, “I had formed no adequate 
idea of the size of the capital of Japan. Before leaving China I had heard 
stories of its great size, and of its population of two millions; but I confess 
I had great doubts as to the truth of these reports, and thought it not 
improbable that, both as to size and population, the accounts of Yedo 
might be much exaggerated. But now I looked upon the city with my own 
eyes, and they confirmed all that I had been previously told.” 


Looking back to the south-west over the wooded suburb of Sinagawa from 
which we bel just come, and gradually and slowly carrying our eyes to the 
south and on to the east, we saw the fair city of Yedo extending for many 
miles along the shores of the bay, in the form of a crescent or half-moon. It 
was a beautiful autumnal afternoon, and very pretty this queen of cities looked 
as she lay basking in the sun. The waters of the bay were smooth as glass, 
and were studded here and there with the white sails of fishing-boats and other 
native craft ; a few island batteries formed a breastwork for the protection of 
the town; and fur away in the distance some hills were dimly seen on the 
opposite shores. Turning from the east towards the north, we looked over an 
immense valley covered with houses, temples, and gardens, and extending far 
away almost to the horizon. A wide river, spanned by four or five wooden 
bridges, ran through this part of the town and emptied itself into the bay. 

On the opposite side of a valley, some two miles wide and densely covered 
with houses, we saw the palace of the Tycoon and the “ official quarter ” of 
the city, encircled with massive stone walls and deep moats. Outside of this 
there are miles of wide straight streets and long substantial barn-looking 
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buildings, which are town residences of the feudal princes and their numerous 
retainers. 

To the westward our view ranged over a vast extent of city, having in the 
background a chain of wooded hills, whose sloping sides were covered with 
houses, temples, and trees. A large and populous portion of Yedo lies beyond 
these hills, but that was now hidden from our view. 


This hill now bears the modern title of ‘“‘Grande Vue,” and well, we 
are told, it deserves the name. There is another eminence called “ Belle 
Vue,” to the east of the citadel, from whence an equally splendid view of 
the city gardens and bay is obtained. 

While at Yedo, Mr. Fortune was enabled to make excursions into the 
surrounding country, as well as into the city, only that he was always ac- 
companied by his guard of Yakonins. He es with previous travellers 
in declaring that it would be difficult in all the world to meet with scenes 
of greater natural beauty than are presented in Japan. All the suburban 
residences, farm-houses, and cottages, have little gardens in front, con- 
taining a few of the favourite flowering-plants of the country. A re- 
markable feature in the Japanese character is that, even to the lowest 
classes, all have an inherent love for flowers, and find in the cultivation 
of a few pet plants an endless source of recreation and unalloyed pleasure. 
If, Mr. Fortune remarks, this be one of the tests of a high state of civili- 
sation amongst a people, the lower orders amongst the Japanese come out 
in a most favourable light when contrasted with the same classes amongst 
ourselves. It is quite certain that all cannot be bad where such tastes are 
indulged in. The vegetables of Japan do not, however, possess so much 
flavour as with us. Mr. Fortune is tempted to trace this to the peaty 
nature of the soil ; but is this sufficiently general ? 

“ Never in my wanderings in any other country,” says Mr. Fortune, 
“did I meet with such charming lanes. Nothing in England could be 
compared to them. Large avenues and groves of pines, particularly of 
cryptomeria—the Japanese cedar, and one of the most characteristic trees 
of the country—were frequently met with, fringing the roads, and 
affording most delicious shade from the rays of the sun. Now and then 
magnificent hedges were observed, carefully clipped and trained to a great 
height. Everywhere the cottages and farm-houses had also a neat and 
clean appearance, such as is not to be observed in any other part of the 
East.” The scene was always changing and always beautiful—hill and 
valley, broad roads and shaded lanes, houses and gardens, with a people 
industrious, but unoppressed with toil, and apparently happy and con- 
tented. 

The people in the villages, it is to be remarked, were quiet and civil, 
and did not annoy our explorer in any way. Yet, however civil and kind 
the natives might be, it is his belief that nine-tenths of them hate and 
despise all foreigners. It is probable that this is a kind of instinct nur- 
tured by isolation and prejudice, and, indeed, as we too often see, only 
partially removed by intercommunication. We need not go so far from 
home as to Japan to meet with instances of international hatred. Mr. 
Fortune’s experience leads him to believe that the only motives that keep 
Orientals on their good behaviour, and lead them to allow us to live and 
travel and trade among them, is because one class makes money out of 
us, and another and a larger one is afraid of our power. But might not 
this apply to many Occidentals too? Happily there are no rules without 
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and there are in ightened and liberal spirits 
who do not abhor a ranger merely bei he such. Pa 

Among the excursions made in the vicinity of Yedo, some were to the 

or nurseries, where plants are reared for sale. Mr. Fortune says 
e has never seen, in any part of the world, such a large number of plants 
cultivated for sale. The pretty Nanking square porcelain pots, the masses 
of deep green foliage, and the quaint form and colouring of little rocks 
of agate, crystal, or other rare stone placed in the pots, produced a novel 
and striking effect. In Japan, as in China, the art of dwarfing plants 
has been brought to a high state of perfection. A box is noticed only 
one inch square by three inches high, in which were actually growing and 
thriving a bamboo, a fir, and a plum-tree. The price of this portable 
grove was about 1007. Unfortunately, the Yakonins, who had their 
profits to make, made our collector pay considerably more than the 
market price for what purchases he effected. The most remarkable 
feature in these nurseries was, however, the number of plants with 
variegated leaves. The Japanese have long cultivated this art. Mr. 
Fortune was luckily enabled to select in these extensive nurseries a great 
number of new ornamental shrubs and trees, which will one day, it is 
hoped, produce a striking and novel effect upon our English parks and 
pleasure-grounds. 

Another excursion was to Ogee, which is described as the Richmond of 
Japan, and its celebrated tea-house is a sort of “ Star and Garter Hotel.” 
As if it were not enough to have pretty living damsels, in one of these 
gardens there were imitation ladies made up out of the flowers of the 
chrysanthemum. An enthusiastic florist would no doubt prefer the latter. 
The Japanese gardener, it appears, understands the cultivation of these 
chrysanthemums better than we do, and Mr. Fortune obtained some new 
varieties at the temple of Ah-sax-saw, which may create as great a change 
among chrysanthemums as the modest “ Chusan daisy” did when she 
became the parent of the present race of pompones. 

Among other places visited was the temple of Eco-ying, erected to the 
memory of 180,000 human beings who lost their lives in an earthquake 
about a hundred and fifty years ago. At the hotel, the young girls, 
kneeling in front and on each side of our traveller, poured out his tea, 
and begged him to eat of the cakes and fruits, while one of them busied 
herself in taking the shells off some hard-boiled eggs, dipping them in 
salt, and putting them into his mouth. Surely, he remarks, all this was 
enough to satisfy and refresh the most weary traveller, and to send him 
on his way rejoicing. The handsomest girls our traveller saw in Japan, 
he, however, declares to be the Bikuni, or mendicant nuns, who are 
generally related to the begging mountain priests. 

But the best of friends must part at last, and Mr. Fortune was obliged 
to bid adieu to kind hosts, adhesive Yakonins, and fair waiting-maids, 
and set sail with his arboreal and floral treasures for Shanghae. On his 
way he visited Osaca, which, with its port of Hiogo, is deseribed by Sir 
R. Alcock as the best trading place in Japan. Mr. Fortune corrobo- 
rates this statement, and he adds: “ Whatever tends to promote luxury, 
or to gratify sensual pleasures, may be had at as easy a rate here as any- 
where, and for this reason the Japanese call Osaca the universal theatre 
of pleasures and diversions.” Moreover, Osaca is only one day’s journey 
from Miyako, the real capital of Japan, and to which the Daimios of 
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Yedo appear recently to have taken themselves off, even to the Prince of 

with his forty thousand retainers. Unfortunately, on the other 
hand, that article of the — which ensures the opening of Hiogo to 
trade, has not yet been carried out. 

Mr. Fortune returned from Shanghae to Nagasaki in 1861, and 
arrived there upon a holiday, when the greater portion of the population 
were engaged in the praiseworthy operation of kite-flying. This time 
he had to exchange the placid waters and the wild and romantic scenery 
of the Inland Sea for the disagreeables of the outward passage, and he 
was thus detained two days by a gale. Upon the occasion of this second 
visit to Japan, Mr. Fortune was aided by an old Chinese servant in col- 
lecting shells and insects as well as plants. All countries are beautiful 
in sprmg, but Japan was found to be pre-eminently so. The primrose 
of that season is of a rich magenta colour—the “ Queen of Primroses.” 

Having ransacked Yokuhama and Kanagawa, Mr. Fortune accepted 
an invitation from the American minister to visit Yedo again, Sir R. 
Aleock being at that time absent. Mr. Myburgh, in charge of the lega- 
tion in Sir Rutherford’s absence, took offence at this. Mr. Fortune was 
a British subject, and should therefore have obtained the sanction of 
the British legation, and not have availed himself of American protec- 
tion. He was therefore at once ordered to quit the place. A more 
contemptible stretch of petty official tyranny we never read of. It was 
in vain that our unfortunate botanist explained and apologised, go he 
must, or incur the terrible anger of Mr. Myburgh, and so the oppor- 
tunity of acquiring new spring-plants from the nurseries wherewith to 
adorn our public and private gardens was lost to the country through the 
peevishness of a man dressed up in a little vain and brief authority. 


Although Yedo is a large city, and remarkable in many ways, it cannot be 
compared with London, Paris, or any of the chief towns in Europe, either in 
the architecture of its buildings, the magnificence of its shops, or in the value 
of its merchandise. It has no Woolwich or Greenwich—no St. Paul’s or 
Westminster Abbey—no Champs Elysées or Versailles; it has nothing to 
show like the Boulevards in Paris or like Regent-street in London. Indeed, 
the habits and wants of the people are so different from those of European 
nations, that we have little in common for a comparison. But, nevertheless, 
Yedo is a wonderful place, and will always possess attractions peculiarly its 
own in the eyes of a foreign visitor. It is of great size for an driental city ; 
its palace surrounded by deep moats and grassy banks, the official quarter, 
the residences of the native princes, its wide streets, and beautiful bay, will 
always be looked upon with a certain degree of interest. Then, the views 
which are obtained from the hills in its neighbourhood are such as may well 
challenge comparison with those of any other town in Europe or elsewhere. 
Its suburbs, too, as I have already shown, are remarkable in many ways. 
Those beautiful valleys, wooded bills, and quiet lanes fringed with noble 
ys fos evergreen hedges, would be difficult to match in any other part of 

e world. 


With regard to the population of Japan, Mr. Fortune remarks that 
travellers have hitherto formed their conceptions mainly from going along 
the Tokaido, or imperial highway; but on leaving the highway, he says, 
a very different scene presents itself, and there are in the country the 
means of supplying all the necessaries of life to a population far greater 
than that which exists in Japan at the present day. 

Upon the subject of p litics, our traveller agrees with the views of 
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Sir R. Alcock, as expounded by us in a previous notice. “ It is becoming 
clearer,” he intimates, “‘ every day that the government of the Tycoon, 
with whom we have made our treaties, is powerless to enforce those 

rights. The feudal princes, with that curious personage the Mi- 
kado, or ‘Spiritual Emperor,’ are stronger than the government at 
Yedo; and until a change takes place, resulting in the formation of a 
powerful government, either at Miyako or Yedo, and the destruction of 
the feudal system, there will, I fear, be little security for the lives of 
our countrymen in this part of the world. How this is to be accom- 
plished, whether by civil war, or by the interference of foreign powers, 
is at present uncertain.”’ 

Elsewhere he observes: “ With all our care in opening up this trade, 
it is much to be feared that a time may come, and that it is not very 
distant, when Japan will have to -pay dearly for her former exclusive 
policy. As a nation, we have an abhorrence of war and all its attendant 

orrors, but somehow or other—owing, no doubt, partly to our wide- 
spread dominions, and to our extensive commerce—we have war _— 
forced upon us against our inclinations; and that this will be one of the 
results of our new treaty with Japan, there is, as I have already said, but 
too much reason to anticipate.” We hope not. The people, as all 
travellers agree, are not hostile to us; on the contrary, many are most 
favourable. It is a pity that they should be made to suffer for their 
rulers, and if they or their Tycoon take it into their heads to get rid of 
the feudal Daimios and their murderous retainers, there need be no 
necessity for war. 

When Mr. Fortune had finished his work in Japan, the Chinese war 
having been brought to a successful termination, he was enabled to visit 
the new ports of Chefoo (Chi-fu) and Tien-tsin on the Gulf of Pe-chele 
or Pi-chili, and also the capital city of Peking, and the mountains which 
lie immediately beyond it. His work contains a faithful description of 
this part of his travels over a country which, until the last war, was 
almost as little known to Europeans as Japan itself. Mr. Fortune does 
not think much of Chefoo, or rather Yentae, for that is the name of the 
place, as a port for trade; but he describes it as a very salubrious station, 
at that time occupied by the French. Of Tien-tsin, its salt-heaps, and 
heaps of less pleasant things, we have already had enough; yet Mr. 
Fortune declares it to be an important commercial station, well-worthy 
the attention of the merchants of foreign countries. The English have, 
it is to be observed, established hospitals both in Tien-tsin and in Peking. 
Mr. Fortune says he believes that no religious efforts in China are likely 
to be crowned with so much success as those of the medical missionary. 
The excursion to the mountains beyond Peking was rewarded by the dis- 
covery of a noble oak-tree, and finding that the Pinus Bungeana, already 
introduced by Mr. Fortune in England, grows there with a thick trunk, 
which branches off at a height of some three or four feet into eight or 
ten branches, rising perpendicularly to the height of eighty or one 
hundred feet, and that it may thus be made to constitute a very remark- 
able object in our landscapes at home. The new oak (Quercus sinensis) 
is almost certain also to prove perfectly hardy in Europe, and Mr. For- 
tune believes that it will turn out one of the most valuable things he 
brought away from Northern China. 
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STRATHMORE ; 
OR, WROUGHT BY HIS OWN HAND. 


A LIFE ROMANCE. 
By tHe AvutTuor or “ GRANVILLE DE VIGNE,” &c. 


There are depths in Man that go the lengths of lowest Hell, as there are heights 
that reach highest Heaven; for are not both Heaven and Hell made out of him, 
made by him, everlasting Miracle and Mystery that he is?)—Car.Ly.e. 

Oblivion cannot be hired.—S1r Tuomas Browne’s “ Urn Burial.” 


Good and evil we know, in the field of this world, grow up together almost in- 
separably; and the knowledge of good is so involved and interwoven with the 
knowledge of evil, that those confused seeds which were imposed upon Psyche as 
~ incessant labour to cull out and sort asunder were not more intermixed.— 

ILTON. 


PART THE First. 
I. 


STRATHMORE OF WHITE LADIES. 


Wnite Laprgs meant neither snowdrops, by their pretty old English 
name, ghosts in white cere-clothes, nor belles in white tarlatan. It was 
only an old densely-wooded estate down in one of those counties that 
give Creswick his cool chequered shade and wild forest streams, and lend 
Birket Foster his shallow sunny brooks and picturesque roadsides; but 
which, I am told by superior taste, are terribly insipid and miserably 
tame, with many other epithets I do not care to repeat, having a linger- 
ing weakness myself for the old bridle-paths with the boughs meeting 
above head, the hawthorn hedges powdered with their snowy blossom, and 
the rich meadow lands with their tall grasses, and clover, and cowslips, 
where cattle stand up to their hocks in fresh wild thyme, and shadows 
lengthen slowly and lazily through long summer days. 

White Ladies was an ancient and stately abbey, the last relic of lands 
once wide and numerous as Warwick’s ere he fell at Gladsmoor Heath; 
a single possession—though that lordly enough—where it had once been 
but one among a crowded beadroll of estates that had stretched over 
counties before they were parcelled out and divided, some amongst the 
hungry courtiers who fattened upon abbey lands; some among the 
Hanoverian rabble, who scrambled for the goodly spoils of loyal gentle- 
men ; some, later on, among the vampires of Israel, who, like their fore- 
father. and first usurer, Jacob, know well how to treat with the famished, 
and sell us our mess of pottage at no smaller price than our birthright. 
In the days of Monkery and of Holy Church, White Ladies had been 
a great Dominican monastery, rich in its wealth and famous in its sanctity, 
and though since those days the great Gothic pile had been blasted with 
petronels, burned with flame, and riddled with the bullets of the Iron- 
sides ; when the western sun slanted in flecks of gold through the boughs 
of the wych-elms, and fell on the panes of the blazoned windows ; or the 
moonlight streaming across the sward, gleamed through the pointed 
arches and aisles, and down the ivy-covered cloisters; the abbey had still 
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a stately and solemn beauty, given to it in ancient days by the cunning 
hand of master masons; in the days when men built for art and not for 
, and lavished love in lieu of lusting gold, when they worked for a 
g lifetime to leave some imperishable record of their toil, grandly heed- 
less how their names might perish and be forgot. It stood down in deep 
secluded valleys on the borders of Wales, shut in by dense forest lands 
that covered hill and dale for miles about it, and sheltered in their 
recesses the dun deer in their coverts and the grey herons by their pools ; 
a silent, solitary, royal place, where the axe never sounded among the 
centenarian trees, and the sylvan glory was never touched by the Vandal 
of time and the Goth of steam that are swiftly sapping what Tudor 
iconoclasts spared, and destroying what Puritan petards left free. 
Through the dark elm-boughs that swayed against the marvellous 
carvings with which Norman builders had enriched the abbey ; through 
the tangled ivy that hid where Cromwell’s breach had blasted, and where 
Henry’s troops had sacked; through the deep heraldic blazonries upon 
the panes, where the arms of the Strathmores with their fierce motto, 
“ Slay, and spare not !” were stained ; the summer sun shone into one 
of the chambers at White Ladies. In olden days, and turn by turn as 
time went on and fortunes changed, the chamber had been the audience- 
place of the Lord Abbot, where he had received high nobles who sought 
the sanctuary because the price of blood was on their heads, or thrift- 
less kings of Plantagenet who came to pray the aid of Mother Church 
for largesse to their troops ere they set sail for Palestine. It had been 
the bower-room of a captive queen, where Mary had sat over her tapestry 
thinking of the days so long gone by, when on her soft childish brow, 
fair with the beauty of Stuart and Guise, the astrologer had seen the 
taint of foreshadowed woe and the presage of death under the soft 
golden curls, It had been the favourite haunt of Court beauties where 
they had read the last paper of Spec, and pondered over new pullvillios, 
a rejoiced that the peace had been made at Utrecht, to bring them 
the French mode and Paris chocolate, and thought in their secretly-dis- 
affected hearts of the rising that was fomenting among the gallant 
gentlemen of the North, and of the cypher letter lying under the lace in 
their bosoms from one brave to rashness, and thrice well-beloved because 
in danger for the Cause, who was travelling secretly and swiftly to St. 
Germain. Now the Plantagenets had died out, root and branch, and the 
tapestry woven by Mary was faded and motheaten, and the Court 
beauties were laid in the chapel vault, and oriel-chamber was scented 


‘with Manillas, Burgundies, and liqueurs, while three or four men sat at 


breakfast with a group of retrievers on the hearth. The sun falling 
through the casements, shone on the brass andirons, the oak carvings, 
the purple silk of the hangings on the walls, and on the game and fruits, 
the steaming coffee and the golden Rhenish, that were crowded in pro- 
fusion on ie table, at which the host and the guests of White Ladies 
lounged, smoking and looking over the contents of the letter-bag, peel- 
ing an apricot, or cutting into a haunch a la Marinade, silent, lazy, and 
inert, for there was nothing: to tempt them out but the rabbits, and the 
morning was warm, and the shaded room pleasant. At the head of his 
table the host sat in the deep shadow, where the light of the outer day 
did not reach, but left the dark purple hangings of the wall with the 
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dead gold of their embroideries in gloom behind him, at the back of his 
fauteuil. He was a man then of nine-and-twenty or thirty, but who 
looked something older than he was; he was tall and slightly made, and 
wore a black velvet morning coat. His face was singularly striking and 
impressive, more by expression than by feature—it was such a counte- 
nance as you see in old Italian portraits, and in some Vandykes, bearing 
in them power strangely blended with passion, and repose with reckless- 
ness; his hair, moustache, and beard were of a dark chesnut hue; his 
mouth was very beautifully formed, with the smile generous, but rare; 
the eyebrows were dark, straight, and finely pencilled; the eyes grey. 
And it was in these, as they lightened to steel-like brilliance or 
darkened black as night with instantaneous and pitiless anger, that an 
acute physiognomist would have inferred danger and evil to himself and 
to others, that would arise from a spring as yet, perhaps, unknown and 
unsealed ; and that an artist studying his face, in which his art would 
have found no flaw, would have said that this man would be relentless, 
and might have predicted of him, as the Southern sculptor prophesied 
of Charles Stuart, ‘‘ Something evil will befal him. He carries mis- 
fortune on his face.”’ 

He lay back in his chair, turning over his letters, looking idly one by 
one at them, not opening some, and not reading wholly through any ; 
many of them had feminine superscriptions, and scarlet or azure chiffres 
at the seal, as delicately scented as though they had been brought by 
some court page, rather than by the rough route of the mail-bag. They 
afforded him a certain amusement that summer’s morning, and Strath- 
more of White Ladies—this man with the eyes of a Catiline, and the 
face of a Strafford—had no care greater on his mind for either the pre- 
sent or the future just then than that his keepers had told him the 
broods were very scanty, and the young birds had died off shockingly 
in the early parts of the spring; that he was summoned, to go on a diplo- 
matic mission to Bulgaria to confer with a crabbed Prince Michel, before 
he cared to leave England; and that one of his fair correspondents, 
Nina Montolieu, a Free Companion, whose motto blazoned on her pretty 
fluttering pennon, was a very rapacious “éout prendre!” might be a 
little more troublesome and exigeante then was agreeable, and give him 
a taste of the tenacious griffes now that he had tired of playing with the 
pattes de velours. He had nothing graver or darker to trouble him, as 
he leant back in his fauteuil in the shadow where the sunlight did not 
come, glancing out now and then to the masses of forest, and the grey 
cloisters, ivy-hung and crumbling to ruins, that were given to view 
through the opened casement of the arched windows of his chamber. 
His face was the face of a State-conspirator of Velasquez, of a doomed 
Noble of Vandyke; but his life was the easy, nonchalant, untroubled, 
unchequered life of an English gentleman of our days ; and his thoughts 
were the thoughts that are natural to, and that run in couple with, such 
a life. “Born to calamity” would have been as little applicable to 
Strathmore as it seemed to Charles of England, when he and Villiers 
looked into the long eyes of the Spanish donnas and drank to the love- 
liness of Henriette de Bourbon. But in those joyous, brilliant days of 
Madrid and Paris, the shadow of the future had not fallen across the 
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threshold of Whitehall,—neither as yet had it fallen here across the 
threshold of White Ladies. 

He looked up and turned a little in his chair as the door opened, and 
the smile that was the more brilliant and the more attractive because 
extremely rare, lighted his face. 

“You incorrigible fellow! the coffee is cold, and the claret is corked, 
and the omelettes are overdone, but it’s no more than you deserve, 
Won’t you ever be punctual? We were going down to Hurst Warren 
at nine, and it’s now eleven. You are the most idle dog, Erroll, under 
heaven!” 

“You were only down yourself six minutes and a half ago (I asked 
Craven), so don’t you talk, my good fellow. You have been reading the 
first volume of the ‘ Amours d’une Femme,’ and sending the rabbits to 
the deuce ; and I’ve been reading the second, and consigning them to the 
devil, so nous sommes quittes. A summer morning’s made for a French 
novel in bed, with the window open and the birds singing outside; pas- 
torals and pruriencies go uncommonly nicely together, rather like lemons 
and rum, you know. Contrasts are always chic /” 

With which enunciation of doctrine the new comer sat down, rolled 
his chair up to the table, and began an inspection of some lobster cutlets 
a la Maréchale, taking a cup of creamy chocolate from the servant behind 
him, while Strathmore looked at him with a smile still on his lips, and a 
cordial look in his eyes, as if the mere sound of the other’s voice were 
pleasant to him. The belated guest was a man of his own age, or some 
few years older; in frame aud sinew he was superb; in style he was 
rather like a dashing Free Lance, a gallant debonnair captain of Bour- 
bon’s Reiters, with his magnificent muscle and reckless brilliance, though 
he was as gentle as a woman and as lazy as a Circassian girl, He 
called himself the handsomest man in the Service, and had the palm 
given him undisputingly; for the frank, clear, azure eyes that grew 
so soft in love, so trustful in friendship, the long fair hair sweeping off a 
forehead white as the most delicate blonde’s, the handsome features with 
their sunny candour and their gay sensuous smile, made his face almost 
as attractive to men as to women. As for the latter, indeed, they strewed 
his path with the conqueror’s myrtle-leaves. His loves were as innu- 
merable as the stars, and by no means so eternal; and if now and then 
the beau sexe had the best of the warfare, it was only because they are 
never compassionate on those who surrender to them at once, and whom 
they can bind and lead captive at their will, which the least experienced 
could do at one stroke with Bertie Erroll, as he freely and lamentingly 
confessed. ‘The Beau Sabreur (as he had been nicknamed, a la Murat, 
from his cornethood, partly from some back-handed strokes of his in 
Caffreland, partly from the persoyal beauty which he inherited from a 
race whose beauty was all their patrimony) terrifically, as his science could 
tell when he put the gloves on, and daring, as the Kae me of the Cape 


decreed him to be in the saddle and the skirmish, was soft as silk in the 
hands of a beauty, and impressionable and plastic as wax when fairy 
fingers were at work. He had never in his life resisted a woman, and 
avowed himself utterly unable to do so. Have you ever known the 


muscle that brought Laomedon to grief of any avail against the Lydian 
Queen ? 
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“ Letters! Why sill they write them ?” he said, as he glanced at the 
small heap of feminine correspondence piled beside his plate. ‘‘ It’s sueh 
a pity !—it only makes us feel bearish, bored, and miserably ungrateful ; 
wastes an hour to get through them religiously, or hangs a millstone of 
unperformed duty and unexpiated debt about our necks for the livelong 
day, till post-time comes round again and makes bad worse !” 

“Why will they write them?” echoed Strathmore, giving a con- 
temptuous push of his elbow to Nina Montolieu’s envelope, a souvenir 
of the past season, with which he could very well have dispensed. “ Our 
Brinvilliers poison us with patchouli paper, and stab us with a crowquill. 
One might like to ‘die of a rose in aromatic pain,’ but I would rather 
not die of a billet of three scented sheets crossed! Correspondence is 
cruel—with women. If you don’t answer them, you feel sinful and dis- 
courteous ; if you do answer them, you only supply them with ammu- 
nition to fire on to you afresh with fifty more rounds of grape and 
canister. They love to spend their whole mornings skimming over a 
thousand lines, and winding up with ‘ Toujours 4 toi!’ They love to 
write honey to you with one pen, and gall about you with another; 
they love to address their dearest friends on a rose-tinted sheet, and blot 
it to damn them on a cream-coloured one. Writing is women’s métier ; 
but it is deucedly hard that they will inflict the results upon us!” 

“Tt’s an odd psychological fact that women will write on for a twelve- 
month unanswered, as religiously as they wipe their pens, omit their 
dates, and believe in the acceleration of postal speed, by an ‘immediate’ 
on the envelope,” put in Phil Danvers from the bottom of the table, 
helping himself to some Strasbourg pité. ‘‘ Some of them write de- 
lightfully, though—Tricksey Bellevoix does. Her notes are the most 
delicious olla podrida of news, mots, historiettes, and little tit-bits of confi- 
dence imaginable; she always tells you, too, mischievous things of the 
people you don’t like, instead of scandalising people you do, after the 
ordinary fashion. Her letters are not bad fun at all when you’re smoking, 
and want something to look at for ten minutes.” 

“T’ll tell her how you rate them! She’s going to Charlemont next 
week. See if you get any more letters, Phil!” cried Erroll. 

“‘ My dear fellow, if we turned king’s evidence on one another, I don’t 
think we should get any more feminine favours at all!” laughed Strath- 
more. ‘ Very few of them would relish the chit-chat about them if 
they’d correct reports from the club windows and short-hand notes from 
the smoking-rooms. Would you be let in again to the violet boudoir in 
Bruton-street if Lady Fitz knew you'd told me last night that she had 
the very devil’s own temper? and would Con be called ‘ami choisi de 
mon cceur,’ if Madame la Baronne knew that when he gets her notes he 
says, ‘Deuce take the woman!—how she bothers,’ audibly in White’s ? 
Try that grilse, Langston—it was in the river yesterday.” 

“ And is prime. It would have been worth Georgie’s trolling.” 

“ Georgie lost all her rings last week in the Dee—five thousand pounds’ 
worth in diamonds and sapphires—serve her perfectly right! What 
business has she with March browns and dun governors?” said the host 
of White Ladies, drawing a plate of peaches to him. “I cannot con- 
ceive what women are about when they take up that line of thing. How 
can they imagine an ill-done replica of ourselves can attract us! A fast 
July—vou, CXXVIU. NO. DXL +4 
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woman is an anomaly, and all anomalies are jarring and bizarre. To 
kiss lips that smell of smoke—to hear one’s belle amie welcome one with 
‘ All serene !’—to see her ‘ bugle eyeball and her cheek of cream’ only 
sparkle and flush for a tan gallop and a Rawcliffe yearling—to have her 
boudoir as horsy as the Corner, and her walk a cross between a swing 
and a strut! Pah! give me women as soft, and as delicate, and as 
velvet as my es !” 

“ Peaches?” put in Erroll. ‘“ Ominous simile! Your soft women have 
an aitlsotithibly hard stone at their core, and a kernel that’s poison under 
the velvet skin, mon cher Cis !”’ 

* Soit! I only brush the bloom, and taste the sweetness!” yawned 
Strathmore. “A wise man never lingers long enough over the same to 
have time to come to the core. With peaches and women, it’s only the 
side next the sun that’s tempting ; if you find acid in either, leave them 
for the downy blush of another! How poetic we grow! Is it the 
Rhenish? That rich, old, amber, mellow wine always has a flavour of 
Hoffmann’s fancies and Jean Paul’s verse about it; it smells of the 
Rheingau! I don’t wonder Schiller took his inspirations from it. I say, 
Erroll, I heard from Rokeby this morning. He doesn’t say a word 
about the Sartory betting, nor yet of the White Duchess scandal. He 
is only full of two things: La Pucelle’s chances of the Prix de Rastatt 
at Baden, and of this beauty he’s raving of, something superb, accord- 
ing to him, a Creole, 1 think he says—Lady Vavasour! Really one’s 
bored to death with ecstasies about that woman! Have you heard the 
uname? J have lots of times, but P’ve always missed her.” 

*“Vavasour? Vavasour? The deuce, 1 have—rather!” said Erroll, 
thrown into a beatific vision by the mere name of the lady under discus- 
sion, stroking his soft, silky moustache, while he stirred some more cream 
into his chocolate. 

“Who is she?” asked Langton, who was only just back from a ten 
years’ campaign in Scinde, curling a loose leaf round his Manilla. 

“More than I cau tell you, tres-cher. I believe it’s more than any- 
body knows. She sprang into society like Aphrodite from the sea-foam. 
One may as well be graceful in metaphor, eh? You mean a Creole, 
Strathmore, made a tremendous row at St. Petersburg—came nobody 
knew agg | whence—hadn’t been seen till she appeared as Lady 
Vavasour and Vaux tooling a six-in-hand pony-trap, with pages of 
honour in lapis-lazuli liveries, that created a furore in Longchamps, and 
made the Pré Catalan crowded to get a glimpse of her. Ever since 
then all Europe’s been at her feet !” 

“That’s the woman!” broke in Danvers. ‘Oh, she’s divine, they 
say! Everybody goes mad after her, and can’t help himself! Scrope 
Waverley raved of her; he saw her at Biarritz, and swears she’s quite 
matchless. She’s the most capricious coquette, too, that ever broke hearts 
with a fan-handle!” 

“Hearts! Faugh!” sneered Strathmore; and, when he sneered, his 
face was very cold—a coldness strangely at variance with the swift, dark 
passions that slumbered in his eyes. “ My good fellow, don’t give us a 
réchauffé of Scrope Waverley’s sentimental nonsense de grace! The 
man must be weaker than the fan-handle if he be ruled by it.” 

Erroll lifted his eyebrows, and sighed : 
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“May be! But the little ivory sticks play the deuce with us when 
they’re well managed.” 

“Speak for yourself! Don’t make your confessions in the plural, that 
their bétise may sound general, pray !” 

“ Oh, you—you're a confounded cold fellow! Wear chained armour, 
wrap yourself in asbestos, and all that sort of thing, ‘larva kisses’ 
wouldn’t melt you, and Helen wouldn’t move you unless you chose !”’ 

Strathmore bvaatiad a little as he brushed a gnat off the velvet sleeve 
of his coat : 

“ Why should’they? It is only fools who go in fetters. I can not 
comprehend that madness about a woman—to lie at her feet and come 
at her call, and take her caresses one minute and her neglect the next, 
as if you were her spaniel, with nothing better to do than to live in her 
hondage! It is miserably contemptible! What is weakness if that isn’t 
one, eh ?” 

Erroll flung the envelope with the scarlet chiffre, lying on the table 
within reach of his hand, at his host and friend, as proof and reproof of 
the nullity of his doctrines. 

“ Most noble lord! you have the cheek to talk coldly and disdainfully 
like that, while you know you are in the griffes of the Montolieu, and 
Heaven knows how many others besides !”’ 

Strathmore laughed as the envelope fluttered down on the ground, 
falling short of him where he lay back in his fauteuil : 

“ Bécasse! that is a very different affair. Nina is a dashing little 
lawless lady, and knows how to pillage with both hands; one must pay 
if one dallies with the Free Companions. You don’t suppose she ever 
held me in her bondage, or flattered herself she did for an hour, do you? 
No one was ever in love with that sort of women after twenty ; one makes 
love to them, en parenthese as it were, of course, but that’s quite another 
thing. It is how you lose your hearts, how you hang on a smile, how 
you let yourselves be marked and hit and brought down like the silliest 
noddy-bird that ever sat to be shot at, how you go mad after one woman, 
and that one woman with, nine times out of ten, nothing worth wor- 
shipping about her—it is that which I can’t understand.” 

“'Tant mieux pour vous!” said Erroll, softly, and with a profound sigh 
of envy. “Go about with your noli me tangere shield, and be piously 
thankful you’ve got it then. Only the ‘haughty in their strength,’ et 
cetera, you know—what’s the rest of the scriptural warning ?— un- 
believers do come to grief sometimes for their hardened heterodoxy! This 
superb Vavasour, I want dreadfully to see her. They say she is the best 
thing we have had for a long time, since the Duchesse d’lvore was in her 
first prime.” 

“She must be the same I heard so much about in Paris last winter ; 
she was passing the season in Rome, so I missed seeing her. She has 
the most wayward caprices, they say, of any living woman,” said 
Danvers, turning over the leaves of the morning papers; “ but the 
caprices d’une belle femme are always bewitching and always permissible, 
A great beauty has no sins; she may do what she likes, and we forgive 
her, even with the leopard claws in our skin. The pretty panther! it 
looks so handsome and so soft; its very crimes are only mischief.” 
¥2 
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“You haven’t been in Scinde, Phil,” said Langton, with the grim 
smile of a vieux sabreur who hears those who have never suffered jest 
at sears; while their host, rather tired of this breakfast-chat about women, 
turned to his unopened correspondence, till his guests, having thrown 
their letters away, to be answered at any distant and hazardous future, 
having yawned over the papers, casually remarking that that poor devil 
Allington’s divoree case was put off till next session, or that there was 
an awful row in South Mexico, rose by general consent, and began to 
think of;the rabbits. 

White Ladies was one of the pleasantest places to visit atin England. 
A long beadroll might have been cited of houses that eclipsed it in every 
point—but the abbey had a charm, as it had a beauty, of its own; and 
those who went thither once always gave the preference to a second in- 
vitation there, over those to other places. In the deep recesses of its vast 
forest-lands there were droves of deer that gave more royals in one day’s 
sport than were ever found south of the Cheviots. In the dark pools, 
some of them well-nigh inaccessible, where they lay between gorze- 
covered hills or down in wooded valleys, the wild fowl flocked by legions. 
The river, that ran in and out, of which you just caught glimpses from 
the west windows, flashing between the boughs in the distance, was 
famed for its salmon, and had in olden days given char and trout to the 
tables of the monastery, whose celebrity had reached to royal Windsor 
and ‘princely Sheen, and made the Tudors covetous for the land and water 
that yielded such good fare. Sport was to be had in perfection among 
the brakes and woods at White Ladies; and within its art-stained windows ; 
even in the very bachelor dens overlooking the grey cloisters, there was 
luxury:andcomfort; and fair women used to come down to White Ladies, 
lovely enough to rouse the sleeping Dominicans from their graves as they 
swept through the aisles of the chapel; and laughter would ring out from 
the smoking-room, when the men had their feet in the papooshes and 
their Manillas in their mouths, loud enough to wake all the echoes of the 
abbey, and make the dead monks lying under the sward turn in their 
tombs and ‘cross themselves at the profanity of their successors and sup- 
planters. 

White Ladies was a grand old place, and Strathmore was envied by 
most of his friends and acquaintance for its possession. It had come to 
him by the distaff side, from his mother’s father, who, failing heirs male 
in the direct line, had left it to his daughter’s second son on condition 
that he assumed his name. By a strange chance, Strathmore bore a close 
resemblance to his mother’s line, whose name he had taken; he had 
nothing either in feature or in character in common with the easy, inert, 
sensual, placable, Saxon Castlemeres, with their Teuton good humour 
and their Teuton phlegm, but he inherited in every point the features 
of the Strathmores, that courtly, silent, Norman race, swift and fierce in 
passion, dark and implacable in hate, keen to avenge, slow to forgive, 
imperious in love, and cold in hate; and with the features might go the 
character. Others do not know, we do not know ourselves, all that lies 
latent:in us, until the seeds of good or evil that are hidden and unknown 
germinate to deed and blossom into action, and make us reap for weal or 
woe the harvest we have’ sown. If with the countenance he inherited 
the character of those who had ruled before him at White Ladies, there 
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had been little in his life up to this morning, when he sat drinking his 
Rhenish and looking over his letters in the oriel-room at the Abbey that 
warm summer day, to develop the unroused nature. The darker traits 
might have died out with the darker times, as the mailed surcoat of steel 
had been replaced by a velvet morning coat, as the iron portcullis had 
been put away by a gold-fringed portiére, as the culverin above the gate- 
way had been removed for the soft, silken folds of a flag. Lions long 
kept in a tame life lose their desert instinct and their thirst for blood ; 
so the Strathmores in long centuries of court life might have outworn 
and lost what had been evil and dangerous in them in the days of Plan- 
tagenet, of Lancaster, and of York. Or, if the nature were not dead, 
but only sleeping, there was nothing to arouse it; life went smoothly and 
well with Strathmore; he had birth, fortune, talents of a high order; 
he. was courted by women, partly because he was very cold to: them, 
chiefly, doubtless, because he was son of the Marquis of Castlemere and 
master of White Ladies. In a diplomatic career he had a wide field for 
the ambitions that attracted him—the ambition not of place, wealth, or 
title, but of Power, the deep, subtle state power that had in all ages 
fascinated the Strathmores, and been wielded by them successfully and 
skilfully. Life lay clear, brilliant, unruffled behind him and_ before 
him; singularly generous, caring little for money or for luxury, he was 
cordially liked by men, though there were some, of course, who..as 
cordially hated him ; and if there ran in his blood the old spirit of the 
Srathmores that had in ancient days begotten their fierce motto, ‘ Slay, 
and spare not;” that had often worked their own doom and. been 
their own scourge; that gleamed from their eyes in the old portraits by 
Antonio More, and Jameson, and Vandyke, hanging in the ‘vaulted 
picture-gallery at the Abbey, and that made those who looked on them 
understand how those courtly, elegant, suave gentlemen had been. swift 
to steel, and pitiless in pursuit, and imperious in ire,—~if this spirit still 
ran in his blood it was dormant, and had never been wakened to |its 
strength. Opportunity is the forcing-house that gives birth ‘to all 
things ; without it, seeds will never ripen into fruit; with it, much that 
might otherwise have died out innocuous expands to baneful force. - Man 
works half his own doom, and circumstance works the other half. .: Yet, 
because we have not been tempted, we therefore believe we can stand ; 
because we have not yet been brought nigh the furnace, we therefore 
hold ourselves to be fire-proof! Mes fréres, the best of us are fools, I 
fear! The steel is not proven till it has passed through the flames, 
Sooner or later—though they may lie to it long, half a. lifetime, 
perhaps—I believe that men and women are all true to their physiog- 
nomies; that they prove, sooner or later, that the index Nature has writ 
(though writ in crabbed, uncertain characters that few can read alto- 
ther aright) upon their features is not a wrong nor a false one. Men 
e, but Nature does not. They dissemble, but she speaks out. Th 
conceal, but she tells the truth. What is carved on the features, will 
develop, some time or other, in the nature. When Bernini made the 
prophecy that foretold ill for the heir of England, could any prediction 
seem more absurd? Yet Charles Stuart wrought his own fate, and the 
fruit of the past, whose seed had been sown by his own hands, was bitter 
between his teeth when the foretold calamity fell, black aud ghastly, 
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betwixt the and the Throne. Sttathmiore’s life, cold, clear, cloud- 
less as the air of a glittering, still winter’s noon, was utterly at variance 
with his omy—the physiognomy that had the eyes of a Catiline 


and the of a Strafford! Yet, as time went on, and he passed of his 
own will into a path into which a man stronger in one sense, and weaker 
in another, would have never entered, the spirit that was latent in him 
awoke, and wrought his own fate and wove his own scourge more darkly 
and more erringly, because more consciously and more resolutely, than 
Charles Stuart, ‘making him eat of the fruit of his own sowing to the 
full as bitterly as he of England, who might never have bowed his head 
to the axe that chill January morning, when a king fell, amidst the 
silence 6f an assembled multitude, if the first obstinate error that had 
seemed sweet to him had been put aside, and the first wilful turn out of 
the right path been avoided: turn—so slight !—that led on to the 
headsman and the scaffold! 


II. 


UNDER THE SHADOW OF THE ELMS. 


Tne rabbits were tame in comparison with the drives for which the 
forests of White Ladies were famed, and with the bouquets of pheasants 
that the battues afforded later on in the year; but still they were better 
than nothing, and were peppered faute de mieux that day, though the 
chief thing done by the whole quartette was to lie under the trees and 
drink the iced champagne-cup and Badminton, brought there, with a cold 
luncheon, on an Exmoor pony by the under-keepers about two o’clock ; 
which was, however, as pleasant occupation for idleness on a sultry 
summer's day as anything that could be suggested, while the smoke of 
the Manillas curled up through the leafy roofing above head, and the 
dogs lay about on the moss-covered turf with their tongues out, hot, tired, 
and excited, and the mavises and blackbirds sang in the boughs. 

‘* Where the deuce is the Sabreur?” said Phil Danvers, when the 
rabbits had been slain by the scores, and the chimes of the Abbey, ring- 
ing seven o'clock with the slow, musical chant of the “ Adeste Fideles,” 
came over the woods, and warned them that the dressing-bell must be 
going, and that it was time to think about dinner. 

*“ By George! I don’t know,” said Strathmore, raising himself from 
the lichens and ferns on which he lay, and standing up, with a little 
yawn, to stretch himself. ‘‘ 1 haven’t seen him for the last hour. Didn’t 
he say something about the Euston Coppice? I dare say he is gone there 
after the rabbits ; we must have missed him somewhere.” 

‘It’s deucedly easy to lose oneself in these woods of yours, Strath- 
more,” said Langton, striking a fresh fusee. ‘‘ The timber’s so tremen- 
dously thick, and there are no paths to speak of; you never have the 
_ cut down, do you ?”’ 

“Cut down! Certainly not! My good fellow, do you think the 
woods of White Ladies go for building - purposes? The Strathmores 
would rise out of their graves! I wonder Bertie is gone off like that. 
Pritchard, have you seen Colonel Erroll ?” 

‘I gee the Colonel a going toward the coppice, my lord, about an hour 
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ago, when we was beating of the Near Acre—a going down that ere 
th, my lord,” responded Pritchard, the-under-keeper. 

* Queer fellow!” said Strathmore, as he gave his gun to one of the 
boys, and lighted a weed. ‘What did he go off for, I wonder? He 
must have missed us, somehow.” 

“ Perhaps he’s taken a wrong cut, and will wander miserably till the 
soup’s cold and the fish overdone,” suggested Danvers. * Lady Millicent 
is coming to-night, ain’t-sho, with the Harewood people? He'll hang 
himself if he isn’t in in time to take ‘her in to dinner ; he swears by her 
just now, you know. The Sabreur’s eternally in love! Who isn’t, 
though ?” 

‘ J’m not,” said Strathmore, with perfect veracity. It was somewhat 
his pride that he had never lost his head for any woman in his life. 

‘““Beeause you're panoplied with protocols, and sworn to the State! 
You're a cursed cold fellow, Cis—always were!” interrapted Danvers, 
with a mixture of impatience and envy. ‘ The Sabreur has lost himself, 
I bet you; it is easy enough in these woods. I was benighted once, 
don’t you remember ?—the under-growth is so confoundedly thick, and 
it’s as wild here as in Brittany. If he miss Lady Millicent, he'll hang 
himself, to a certainty! We must ask her for one of her rose-tendre 
ribbons to make the suicide effective !” 

“Tl go round by the coppice home, and look for him,” said Strath- 
more, putting his cigar in his mouth. “There are two hours before the 
people come ; it’s only now striking seven. I shall be back in plenty of 
time, and it’s a splendid evening. Au revoir!—you and Phil want 
longer for your toilettes than I do, because you'll dress for the Harewood 
women !” 

It was a splendid evening—clear, sultry, with an amber light falling 
through the aisles of the trees, and long shadows deepening across the 
sward, while the wild fowl went to roost beside the pools, and the herons 
dipped their beaks into the dark cool waters that lay deep and still, - 
with broad-leaved lilies and tangled river plants floating languidly on 
their surface. Strathmore left Danvers and Langton to take the shorter 
cut through the gardens that led direct to the side-door of the bachelors’ 
wing, and strolled himself along through the Hurst Wood, by the longer 
détour known as Euston Coppice, a wild, solitary, intricate bit of the 
park, that had, as Danvers said, more of the luxuriant forest-growth of 
parts of Lower Brittany than of the tamer, more cultivated look of Eng- 
lish woodlands. Some volcanic convulsion long ages ago had rent and 
split the earth in this part into as fantastic and uneven a surface as the 
Black Rocks of Derbyshire, the gaps so filled up by furze, and hazel, 
and yellow heath, and the rugged sides so covered with mosses, violet 
roots, and hyacinths, that the right track might very easily be lost if you 
were not acquainted with every nook, and corner, and forest path, as 
Strathmore had been from his childhood. He walked onward, lookin 
about him; for he thought it possible that Erroll might have miss 
the right path, and that he might fall in with him as he passed round 
through the Euston Coppice homewards. Bertie Erroll was the soli 
person whom Strathmore could ever have been said to have loved. His 
attachment was very difficult to rouse ; he cared for very few people, and, 
in the world, everybody, specially pretty and romantic women, called him 
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without ‘any heart, perhaps without any feeling. It was ‘trae that he 
had never lost his head after any woman ; he had had an intrigue with 
this one;'a liaison with that, but loved them he had not; his indifference 
was no'affectation, and his vaunted panoply no pretence; the Strathmores 
had always ‘better liked state plot and sabtle power than the woman 
whose odorous ‘tresses had swept over their Milan corslets, and whose 

Iden heads ‘had been pillowed on their breasts. To Bertie Erroll, 

rathmiore bore, however, a much deeper attachment than women had 
ever won from him—the attachment of a nature that gives both love and 
friendship very rarely; but when it gives either gives instantly, blindly, 
and trustingly; ‘the nature that had always been characteristic of the 
* gwift, silent Strathmores,” ‘as~the alliteration of cradle chronicles and 
provincial legends nicknamed the race that had reigned at White Ladies 
since Hastings. ‘The friendship between them was the friendship closer 
than brotherhood of dead Greece and old Judwa—the bright truthfulness, 
the soft laziness, the candour, the dash, the verve, the hundred attrac- 
tive, attachable qualities of Erroll’s character, endeared him to Strath- 
more by that strange force of contrast that has so odd a spell sometimes 
in friendship as in love; and the bond between them was as close and 
firmly riven as a clasp of steel. They never spoke of their friendship 
hardly ; it was not the way of either of them; it is only your loving 
women who lavish eternal vows, and press soft kisses on each other’s 
cheeks, and swear they cannot live apart over their pre-prandial cup of 
Souchong, to—slander each other suavely behind their fans an hour 
afterwards, and sigh away their bosom-darling’s honour with a whisper! 
They rarely spoke of it; but they had a friendship for one another 
passing the love of women, and they relied on it as men rely on their 
own honour, as silently and as secretly. Once, when they were together 
in Seinde, having both gone thither on a hunting trip to the big-game 
districts for a change one autumn, to bring home tiger-skins and try 
pig-sticking, a tigress sprang out on them as they strolled alone through 
the jungle—sprang out to alight, with grip and fang, upon Strathmore, 
who neither Sound nor saw her as it chanced. But before she could be 
upon her victim, Erroll threw himself before him, and catching the beast 
by her throat as she rose in the air to her leap, held her off at arm’s 
length, and fell with her, holding her down by main force, while she 
tore and gored him in the struggle—a struggle that lasted till Strathmore 
had time to reload his gun, and send a ball through her brain ; a long 
time, let me tell you, though but a few short seconds in actual duration, 
to hold down, and to wrestle in the grip of a tigress of Scinde. * You 
would have done the same for me, my dear old fellow,” said. Erroll, 
quietly and lazily, as his eyes closed and he fainted away from the loss of 
blood. And that was all he would ever -vouchsafe to say or hear said 
about the matter. He had risked his life to save Strathmore’s; he knew 
Strathmore would have acted precisely the same for him. It was a type 
of the quality and of the character of their friendship. 

The evening shadows were slanting across the sward, while the 
squirrels ran from branch to branch, and the chesnuts lying on the 
mass turned to gold in the western sun, as Strathmore walked along 
through the Hurst Wood with a couple of ‘beagles following in his 
track. See Erroll he did not, and he wondered where the deuce he had 
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gone; if he had been absolutely after the rabbits he would have taken 
some of the men or the dogs at the least with him; and it was odd he 
had chosen that night in especial to be belated, as, among the people 
coming to dine at White Ladies in an. hour’s time was Lady Millicent 
Clinton, a beautiful blonde, tantalising, imperious, and bewitching to 
the highest degree, whom Erroll had watched for at Flirtation Corner, 
left the coulisses for at the opera, bought guinea cups of Souchong for at 
bazaars, and dedicated himself to generally, throughout the past season. 
He walked onwards, flushing the pheasants with his step, and startling 
the grey herons as he passed the pools, till they rose at the bark of the 
dogs, and sailed majestically away in the sunny silent air, At last, as 
he went along the confines of the deer-park, towards the entrance of a 
long elm-walk, half lane ,half avenue, that led round towards the Abbey, 
a spaniel bustled out of the brushwood near and leapt upon him ; it was 
one of his own dogs, a water-spaniel that Erroll had whistled to him, and 
brought with them that morning. ‘‘ Hallo, Marquis! where is he, old 
fellow ?” said Strathmore, as he stooped and patted the dog. . Marquis 
understood the question, shook his long ears that were dripping with 
water from his chase of a wild duck, looked vivaciously intelligent and 
specially important, and ran onwards, turning back now and then to see 
that he was followed. No detective from Scotland-yard could have better 
done his duty. As Strathmore looked to watch where the dog ran, he saw 
standing in the deep shadow flung by the trees, across the walk, leaning 
over a gate against which his gun was resting, and talking to a woman, 
Bertie Erroll—in quest of other game than the rabbits. He was at some 
distance from Strathmore, almost at the other end of the avenue ; across 
which broad lines of yellow light fell through the trunks of the trees 
from the sunset, where the elm-boughs meeting above head, thick with 
luxuriant leaf, threw chequered shadows on the turf below. He -was 
leaning down over the stile which Jed into a bridle-path that wound up 
to the church a mile or so beyond, and was talking earnestly to his com- 
panion, who stood on the other side, and who, even at that distance, made 
a charming picture, much such a one as Aline, when Boufflers toyed 
with her at the woodland brook under the forests of Lorraine, with the 
butterflies fluttering above her head, and the wild flowers hanging in 
her childish hands. She stood on the lower step of the stile, so that 
as she reached upwards one of her arms was wound about his neck, her 
face, soft, youthful, and fair, was lifted to his own, as his hand lingered on 
her brow, pushing back from it the shining waves of hair, while she 
nestled closely to him as a bird to the one who caresses it, as a spaniel to 
the master it follows. It was a seene to be interpreted at a glance, that 
* golden sunset hour under the shadow of the elms ;——and in those hours 
who remembers that the sun will set, leaving the dank dews of night to 
brood where its beams have fallen ; that the foliage above us will drop off 
sere and withered like the ‘‘ dark brown years” of Ossian, into which we 
must enter and dwell; that in the grasses the asp is curling, that in the 
west the clouds are brooding ? None remember, mes amis! neither ‘did 
those who lingered then beneath the elms before the sun went down. 

“ That's his game! By George! I thought it was odd if the rabbits 
alone made him too late for dinner! I wonder how many he has shot in 
the coppice. Poor Lady Millicent! she would die of mortifieation and 
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" thought Strathmore, as he looked up the elm-walk at its crossed 
f ht and shade, with a smile in which there was o dash of contempt. 

e had been loved by women who might well have claimed to haunt 
his memory; proud, peerless beauties, who might well have looked to 
rouse the swift imperious passion which, when they loved—that unloving 
race '~~the love of the Strathmores had ever been ; but he had cared for 
none of them, and this wasting of hours, this ceaseless adoration of 
women, this worshipping of a mistress’s eyebrow, was incomprehensible 
and 'sdméwhat eontemptible in his sight. He never was so nearly losing 
patience with Erroll as when he came en evidence with the perpetual 
gallantries, the never-ending, ever-changing grandes passions, as easily 
lit as cigars and as quickly thrown aside, that were the characteristic of 
the Sabreur, aud his best beloved pursuit. Strathmore would as soon 
have understood consuming his time in constantly blowing soap-bubbles, 
like Hawthorne’s hero of the Seven Gables!—and he looked now with 
a eertain disdainful amusement at them where they stood, while Erroll 
stooped down so that his moustaches almost brushed the woman’s brow, 
and she leaned forward go that her head, uncovered to the sun that 
played upon the auburn ripples of her hair, rested against hisarm. ‘Then 
unseen himself, he turned, and making the spaniel quiet with a sign, 
crossed the avenue, and went along beside the sunken fence of the deer- 
park by another route homeward, so that he should neither spy upon 
nor interrupt them. 

Such game was Erroll’s especial sport, if he found it on the lands of 
White Ladies he was fully welcome to the preserves undisputed. Strath- 
more did not covet him either the small amusement of slaying, nor the 
inevitable trouble of the game when slain. A quarter of an hour later 
on, a8 he crossed the lawns that lay in front of the Abbey, while the 
chimes of the bells were ringing the curfew with low mellow chants and 
carillons, le heard a step behind him, and as he turned faced Erroll, 
who came along smoking, with Marquis at his heels, and blandly un- 
conscious that he had been seen in his téte-a-téte under the elms. 

“ Had good sport in the coppice, mon cher? What did you mean by 
giving us the slip like this?” said Strathmore, as he swung round and 
waited for him. 

“Pretty good; rabbits were rather shy,’ answered Erroll, with the 
Manilla between his lips, and the most tranquil air of innocence that the 
human countenance ever wore. 

* But la belle wasn't! ‘Vant mieux! you seemed very good friends; is 
she an old acquaintance or a new? Is the game in the bag or only 
marked; hit or only just flushed? I expect the whole story in the 
smoking-room to-night!” 

A certain dash of annoyance and discomfiture went over Erroll’s face 
for the moment, but he laughed as he broke the ash off his cigar against 
the grey stone of the cloisters under which they were passing : 

“ Hang you! where did you see me?” 

“ Where you were very plainly to be seen! If you make open-air 
rendezvous, tres chér, you must be prepared for spectators. Who is she? 
If the game's been found on my lands, I think it is fair J should have an 
account of it. Is she an old love or a new?” 
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“ Not new,” laughed the Sabreur, pulling his velvet Glengarry over 
his forehead, to keep the sunset glare out of his eyes. 

“ Not new! I thought you gave no more thought to old loves than 
to old gloves—the gloss off both, both go to the devil! I suppose you 
found her up last autumn, when you were down here in my place. I was 
in the East, so I am not responsible for what happened. You might have 
told me, my dear fellow; J shouldn’t have rivalled you; pretty paysannes 
never had any attraction for me; I like the tourneure of the world, not 
the odour of the dairy. Give me grace and wit, not rosy cheeks and 
fingers fresh from the churn and the hencoop; the perfume of frangi- 
pane, not of the farm-yard. Petrarch might adore a miller’s wife—ce 
n'est pus selon moi—aud I think the flour must have made Laura’s 
chiome d’oro look dusty: I never took a mistress from my tenantry ! 
Who is she, Erroll?” 

Erroll took the Manilla out of his mouth, sent a puff from it imto the 
air, and turned to Strathmore with his gay insouciant laugh, clear as a 
bell and sweet as a girl’s, that had so much youth in it: 

“J’ll tell you some other time. Old story, you know, nothing new in 
it. We're all fools about women, and she’s sweetly pretty, poor little 
thing! beats any of those we shall havg to-night hollow, Lady Millicent 
and all of ’em !” : 

Strathmore raised his eyebrows and stroked his moustaches: 

“ An old love! and you're as enthusiastic as that?) What must you 
have been in the beginning! Thank Heaven I was not here. Poor Lady 
Millicent ! sal volatile by the gallon would never restore her if she knew 
a young provincial, smelling of the hayfield, with a set of cherry ribbons 
for a Sunday, and a week-day aroma of the cowshed (if not the pigsty), 
was said by the difficile Sabreur to beat her hollow !—and she a Court 
beauty and a Lady in Waiting! So much for taste !” 

“ Pigsty? Cowshed? You didn’t see her just now, Cecil; you 
couldn’t!”’ broke in the Sabreur, disgusted. 

‘“‘] saw a woman, my dear Erroll, c’etait assez; she was your property, 
and I noticed no more.” 

‘For God’s sake don’t suppose me such a Goth that I should fall in 
love with a dairymaid, Strath !” said Erroll, plaintively. “ She’s nothing 
of that sort-—nothing, I give you my honour! Let me clear my cha- 
racter, pray. Should | love a‘ Phillis ina hazel-bower?’ I hate cobwebs, 
dew, and earwigs; and I can’t bear a coarse colour for a woman! I say, 
Strathmore, don’t let out anything about it, though, will you? Don’t tell 
the other fellows; there’s no object, and they’d only i? 

“Chaff you? Exactly!” 

“No! I don’t care a straw for chaff,” said Erroll, meditatively, with 
his Manilla in his mouth, drawing his Glengarry over his eyes. ‘It’s 
ouly boys who mind chaff, we don’t. But they might get hunting her out, 
you see—would, I dare say, J should in their place—and I don’t want 
that. I wish to keep the thing quiet, 1 have managed to do it hitherto; 
and she would cut up as rough at insult as Lady Millicent herself; you 
understand ?” 

“ Not very clearly ; but it doesn’t matter; one doesn’t look for perspi- 
cuity in love intrigues—nor for reason.”’ 
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“ Hang you! you know what I mean,” murmured the Sabreur, lazily. 

‘You mean, you don’t want me to tell of your téte-A-téte, and set the 
men‘on to badger you about it when the women are gone? Very well! 
I’m silent:as the dead !” laughed Strathmore. ‘ What a wicked dog you 
are, Bertie, on my word, though. Country air ought to purify your 
morals; one naturally sins in cities, but 

“ Inevitably sins in villages! Just so, one’s nothing else todo! In 
town, ove sins from sociability; in the country, from solitariness—a safe 
indication that the soft sins are the natural concomitants of one’s existence 
everywhere, and shouldn’t be resisted !” said the Sabreur, with a yawn. 

** Admirable theory !—developed in practice, too, by its preacher, which 
can’t be said of all precepts! Arcadia and the Rue Breda have more in 
common than one generally fancied then ; but I shouldn’t have thought 
you’d have taken to provincial amourettes, Sabreur! However, failing 
hot-house fruits, I suppose you take a turn at blackberries. What an 
odd state of existence it must be, not to be able to live twenty-four hours 
without finding some woman's eyes to look into !”’ ’ 

“Very natural, I think !—when women’s eyes are the pleasantest 
mirrors there are, and framed on purpose for us. You were never in 
love in your life, Strath.” 

“ | was never the fool of a woman, if you mean that.” 

* You've brought over a prima donna, because, in a cold sort of 
way, you thought her a handsome Roman,” went on the Sabreur, dis- 
daining the interruption—*“ or you’ve taken up the Montolieu, because she 
made a dead set at you—and because one has a Montolieu as naturally as 
one has a cigar-case or a pair of slippers—or you’ve made love to some 
grande dame because it answered a political purpose, and advanced a 
finesse to be in her boudoir when everybody else was shut out of it ; but 
as for love—you know nothing about it!’ 

Strathmore laughed : 

**] know as much as any wise man knows. I know just as much as 
flavours life—any more disturbs it. I like « woman for her beauty, but 
I should be particularly sorry to sup in raptures off a single smile, to tie 
my hands with a golden hair, and to go mad after the shape of an ankle, 
as you do with a dozen divinities in as many months. A week or two 
ago you were wild about the Clinton, who a worth looking at, I grant 
you, and now, I dare say, you've lost your head just as completely for 
little Phillis yonder, with het hands in the butter! My dear Bertie, it’s 
positively inexplicable to me; I can fancy your kissing the lips, if they’re 
pretty ones, of all those goddesses, but I can’t possibly understand your 
cariug about the goddesses themselves !” 

* Hold your tongue !—and, for Heaven's sake, don’t suppose I’m in 
love witha human churn! Hands in the butter; what an idea !’’ mur- 
mured the Sabreur, disgusted. 

“Well! it must be a cabbage-rose this time, conservatory ones don’t 

w about the home farms. Or if it isn’t-——” 

Strathmore stopped, struck with a sudden thought, and swung round, 
as they walked under the cloisters, his face as he turned to Erroll soften- 
ing with that rare smile which took from it all that was cold, dark, and 
dangerous in its physiognomy, and gave to it a generous and almost 
tender warmth—a warmth that as yet no woman had had the magic to 
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waken there. He laid his hand on Erroll’s shoulder with the old 
familiar gesture of their Eton days, as they came out of the aisles of the 
cloisters on to the lawn that stretched smooth and sunny before an antique 
grey terrace, with broad flights of steps hung with ivy, looking down on 
to thick avenues and long glades of trees, like the terrace at Haddon, 
where Dorothy Vernon fled in the summer moonlight to the love of John 
Manners. 

“Erroll, I say, it is no entanglement, no annoyance, is it, this affair 
of yours ?” 

Erroll threw his cigar away, shook his head, and laughed : 

“Not in the least ; except—that my conscience smites me a little for it 
sometimes. That’s all !” 

Strathmore’s hand rested still on his shoulder, lying there in the safe, 
cordial grasp of a friendship warm as the friendship of David for 
Jonathan. 

“ Conscience! How exceptional you are! The word’s out of all 
modern dictionaries, and rococo from use. But what I meant was, if you 
had any difficulty of any kind—if you need to shake yourself free from 
any embarrassments—you would keep to your promise and let me serve 
you in all ways? Remember, old fellow, you gave me your word?” 

He meant that Erroll would let him assist him more substantially than 
by advice. The Sabreur was a cadet d’un cadet, a man about town, with 
little more to float him than a good name and a fashionable reputation, 
lucky Baden “coups” and dashed-off magazine articles; his debts were 
heavy sometimes, his embarrassments not a few, though on his gay sunny 
nature they never weighed long; he was, very literally, a “ beggared 
gentleman,” though his beggary was as joyous and insouciant a Bohe- 
mianism as might be; and well off himself, Strathmore, who was gene- 
rous to an extreme, and ascetically indifferent to riches, as I’ve said, had 
always pressed him, and sometimes, though generally with the utmost 
difficulty, compelled him to accept his aid without bond or payment. 

His hand lay on Erroll’s shoulder where they stood at the foot of the 
terrace steps, and the light from the west fell full upon his face as Strath- 
more looked at him—it was so frank, so glad, with a smile as bright as 
a girl’s upon it, that many years afterwards Strathmore saw it in memory 
fresh as though beheld but yesterday. 

‘Dear old fellow! I know you would! JI needed, I would ask you 
as freely as though you were my brother;” and Erroll’s voice was rich 
and full as he spoke, like the voice of a woman when she speaks of or to 
that which she loves: then he laughed and curled a loose leaf round his 
Manilla. ‘But there’s no need here; Z’m not the sufferer. They are 
not panther griffes, like your Montolieu’s or La Julia’s, confound her! 
J play the tiger part if there be one in the duo. I say, Strathmore, what 
a confounded bore your going off to Servia—Bosnia, Bulgaria, where is 
it? Won’t Prince Michel wait ?” 

“Prince Michel would willingly wait till doomsday rather than see me, 
but England won't. It is a bore; I didn’t want to leave till over the Ist; 
however, diplomatie oblige! and there'll be a good deal of finesse wanted. 
It is an errand quite to my taste.” 

“ Perhaps you'll see this adorable Vavasour and Vaux beauty on the 
Continent. Do try !” 
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“ And report her to you, as game worth your coming over to mark or 
not, as the case may be? Your paysanne won't hold her ground long against 
the Peeress, if she’s only a tithe of what Rokeby says. I will make note 
for you accurately if I see her; and I may come back through Paris in 
the spring. The deuce! it’s getting very late. Those people will all 
be here before we are dressed for dinner,”’ said Strathmore, as he crossed 
the terrace, entered the house, and went up to his dressing-room that was 
over the billiard-room, and looked out across the pleasaunce and the deer- 
park that lay beyond. 

Lady Millicent came, haughty, lovely, and bewitching, with the Hare- 
wood people and several others, to dinner that might at White Ladies ; in 
the great dining-hall that had been the refectory of the old Dominicans. 
Where travel-worn pilgrims and serge-clothed palmers, footsore and 
bronzed by Eastern suns, had sat and supped, telling of miracles of 
Loretto or persecutions from the Moslem to the listening brethren ; pretty 
women with diamonds glancing in their hair, and smiles brightening in 
their languid, lustrous eyes, sat at the table, covered with gold plate, and 
Bohemian glass and delicate Sévres, with rich fruits and brilliant exotics, 
and Parian figures holding up baskets odorous with summer blossom, 
while the wines sparkled pink and golden in their carafes, and flushed 
to warm, ruby tints in the silver claret-jugs. Where the white robes 
of the Dominicans had swept, the perfumed laces and silks of their 
trailing dresses as noiselessly moved; where the Latin chant of the 
Salutaris Hostia had risen and swelled, the low laugh of their musical 
voices echoed; where the incense had floated in purple clouds, the 
bouquet of Burgundies and the perfume of Millefleurs scented the air ; 
where the silent monks had eat and broken black bread in the monarchical 
gloom of their woodland Abbey, Lady Millicent and her sisters flirted 
and smiled, and brushed the bloom off a hothouse grape, and trifled with 
the wing of an ortolan, while the light flashed azure-bright in their 
sapphires, and the opals gleamed in their bosom. Le Roi est mort. 
Vive le Roi! So To-day succeeds to Yesterday, and the dead are sup- 
planted and the past is forgot! Where the viaticum last night was 
administered to the dying, the laugh of the living echoes gaily this 
morning, and in its turn the laugh will die off the air, and the chant of 
the tomb will come round again. Such is life and such is death, and the 
two are ever fused together and twisted in one inseparable cord, the white 
line running with the black, side by side, crossed and recrossed, following 
each other as the night the day ! 

“ You incorrigible fellow, what would your wood-nymph have said to 
you if she’d seen you making such desperate love to Lady Millicent 
to-night?” said Strathmore, as he and Erroll passed down the corridor 
to the smoking-room, as the last roll of the carriages echoed down the 
avenue. 

“The devil!” laughed Erroll. “If they hada lorgnon long enough 
to let them see any of us when we're away from them, the tamest 
Griseldis would have little to say to us when we went.back to her! Those 
poor women ! they’re shockingly cheated.” 

“ They have their revenge, mon cher. If we're their first instructors 
in mischief, they take to the lesson very kindly, and improve on it fast 
enough!” laughed Strathmore. “If M. son Mari deceive Lucretia, 
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Lucretia soon turns the tables, and dupes her lord. They are quits with 
us, and don’t want any pity. I wish your luckless wood-nymph had seen 
you go on with the Clinton to-night! I am curious really to know how 
you get up the steam fresh every time ; now with a duchess, and now with 
a dairymaid, now with a blonde, and now with a brine !” 


** Afin de varier les couleurs!” 


quoted Erroll, appropriately, wrapping about him his seed-pearl broidered 
and sable-lined dressing-gown, dainty and lovely enough for Lady Milli- 
cent’s wear. 

«Caramba !” broke in Strathmore. “I have a good mind to punish 
your inconstancy by betraying your incognita. Such a monopoly of the 
wild game and the tame birds at once isn’t fair. I'll tell Danvers the 
whereabouts of your preserves.” 

“No, no! Don’t! there’s a good fellow,’’ interrupted Erroll, quickly. 
“You see—it would only bother one—and———”’ 

Strathmore laughed as he opened the door of the smoking-room, and 
the flood of warm light streamed out from within : 

“ We don’t like poaching in neglected preserves even! I understand, 
my dear fellow. Bag your big game and your small, make love to your 
Court belle and your country girl both at once, and just as you like! Z 
won't set the beaters after either. Have I not said I’ll be silent as death? 
Entrez! Bah! there is Phil smoking those wretched musk-scented 
cigarettes again; they are only fit for Lady Georgie or Eulalie Papellori. 
What taste, when there are my Havannahs and cheroots!”’ 


III, 


THE VIGIL OF 8T. JOHN. 


Ir was the Vigil of St. John in Prague. ‘The stars were coming out 
one by one in the clear violet skies, that were still yellow in the west with 
the beams of a setting sun; and the dews of the evening were moist 
upon the thick foliage of the Lorenziberge and the vineyards of the 
Anlagen, encircling the city with their fresh green zone. The lights 
already lit upon the bridges were mirrored in the waters of the Moldau, 
or the Veltava, as it is called by its softer Czeschen name, that ran like 
a broad smooth silver band beneath their arches ; and the glare from the 
western skies fell on the gilt crosses of the Teyn church, making them 
blaze and sparkle with fairy brilliance, while the mosque-like spires 
of a thousand towers stood out clear and delicate as fairy handiwork 
in the warm golden haze, as the measured chant of litanies, sung by 
gathered multitudes, rose and fell with slow sonorous rhythm on the 
hush of the coming night. For many nights and days bdo, the hum 
of collecting people and the weary tramp of tired feet had been heard 
throughout the city, as pilgrims and devotees of every stock and province 
had flocked far and near, from-wild Silesian forests, from remote Bavarian 
mountains, from Saxon hamlets buried in their pine-woods, and charcoal- 
. burners’ chalets in Moldavian wilds, and Czeschen homesteads nestled in 
their cherry orchards, to the great Festival of Holy Johannes of 
Nepomiik, at whose most sainted martyrdom, as Legend and Church 
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record, five stars arose and glittered in the waters where the Saint sank, a 
thousand years ago, and gleamed in golden radiance, heaven-sent witnesses 
to innocence. At the Cathedral and in the Platz, before the stars and statue 
on the bridge, and around the bronze ring in St. Wenzel’s Chapel, at 
every smaller shrine and lesser altar through the city, the dense crowd of 
pilgrims knelt, all their heads bowed down in prayer, as the numberless 
ears of wheat in a corn-field bend with one accord before the sweep of a 
summer breeze. There is something oddly touching, pathetic, majestic, 
almost sacred in the sight of a surging sea of human life! What is it 
that is grand and impressive in a dense silent crowd collected together, 
no matter whether that crowd be a mass of troops in the Champ de Mars, 
the gathering of the people upon Epsom Downs, or a countless assem- 
bling of peasants in Prague on a Holy day? What is it? Taken in- 
dividually, the units of each are unimpressive, grotesque, common-place ; 
a French guide, an English touter, a Sclavonian glass engraver, have no 
sublimity about them taken singly, but in their aggregate there is that 
same strange, nameless, mournful solemnity which brought hot, unbidden 
tears to the eyes of the man who, while the Magi offered libations to the 
manes of the Homeric heroes, sat on the white throne at Abydos, looking 
down on the crowded Hellespont, and the countless thousands that were 
gathered by the shores of Scamander, beneath the shadow of Mount Ida, 
while the sunlight glittered on the golden pomegranates of the Immortal 
Guard, and the gorgeous robes of the Thracians fluttered in the winds, 
Perhaps, with him, we vaguely, unwittingly, involuntarily compassionate 
these vast multitudes, of which in a century there will not be one who has 
not been gathered to his tomb, and the depth of the sadness lends a 
sanctity to these crowds, whose goal is the grave, which the chill and 
shallow philosophies of an Artabanus cannot whisper away; for we too 
are wending thither in their company, we too must turn our steps-from 
golden Abydos, and lay us down to die at Salamis ! 

It was the Vigil of St. John. Pyramids of gas-jets flared up to the 
calm violet skies, the Five Stars commemorative of the Saint of Nepomiik 
glittered on the parapet in the profound silence of the evening air; there 
was no sound but the swelling melodious cadence of the Latin litanies, 
chanted by a million voices in solemn and regular rhythm, filling the night 
with music, full, rich, mournful as the glorious harmonies that peal from 
cathedral choirs at a midnight mass; a an Englishman strolling through 
the city on foot (for no carriages are permitted in the Platz and Bridge at 
the Vigil and Festival of St. John), looked down on the kneeling mul- 
titudes with a smile on his lips, a smile that had perhaps a little of the 
sadness of the Persian as he gazed down on the Aigean, and more of 
natural disdain for these superstitions before him, that were but type of 
the bigotries of a wider world, where difference from Aim is your neigh- 
bour’s measure of your difference from Deity, and where we are bidden 
to accept our creed, as in the time of the Molinistes they were bidden to 
accept the Pouvoir Prochain, by no better rule than that “il faut pro- 
noncer le mot des lévres de peur d’étre hérétique de nom.”’ 

As he strolled down Wenzel’s Platz, in the centre of which sprang a 
tree of gas, with a myriad burning luminous leaves, that threw their 
glare on the kneeling devotees, packed as closely as sheep in their pens, 
as they bowed in Ticctiee before the holy shrines, aud chanted the 
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litanies of St. John; a carriage that had come into the square against all 
rule—for the best reason, that the horses had broken away, frightened at 
the music, the lights, the crowds, and had taken their own way 
thither, beyond their driver’s power to pull them in—dashed down the 
Platz at a headlong gallop. The crowd of pilgrims were too densely 

acked to have power to move to save themselves by separation or by 
flight; they fell péle-méle one on another, the stronger crushing the 
weaker, according to custom in every conflict, calling on Jesus and the 
Mother of God and Holy Johannes to preserve them from their fate, 
shrieking, praying, sobbing, swearing; while the horses, maddened by 
the tumult and the gas glare, tore across the square, dragging their car- 
riage after them like a wicker toy. Nothing less than a heavenly inter- 
position, miraculously great as the Five Stars of Holy Johannes, could 
save the people in their path from death and destruction; the carriage 
rocked and swayed, its occupant clasping her hands and crying piteously 
for help ; the horses dashed through the kneeling multitude, knockin 
down aged men and sobbing children and shrieking women in their head- 
long course; the oaths and prayers and screams rose loud and shrill, half 
drowned in the rich sonorous chant of the litanies from priests and 

ilgrims beyond, that swelled out uninterrupted from every lighted shrine 
and blazing altar. 

Death was imminent for many—death in the hour of prayer, death on 
the eve of glad festivity ;—the horses, snorting, plunging, flinging the 
white foam from their nostrils, trampled out a merciless path through the 
close-packed crowd, and trod down beneath their hoofs what they could 
not scatter from their road. The blaze of gas, the loud swell of the 
chants, the glitter of the altar lights, the wild tumult and uproar about 
them, terrified and maddened them. Death was in their van and in their 
wake for all the multitude kneeling there in prayer; but—as they neared 
the spot where the Englishman was, who had not moved a yard, but 
calmly waited their approach, he stood firmly planted, as though made 
of granite, in their path, and catching them, with a sudden spring, by 
their ribbons close to the curb, checked them in full flight with a force 
that sent them back upon their haunches. It needed what he had, an iron 
strength and perfect coolness; even with these to aid him it was a dan- 
gerous risk to run, for if they shook themselves free, the infuriated beasts 
would trample him to death. They reared and plunged wildly, flinging 
the foam, tinged with blood, over their chests and flanks, and into his 
eyes, till it blinded him with the spray; they lifted him three times up 
off the ground by his wrists with a jerk sufficient to wrench his arms out 
of their sockets, with a strain enough to make every fibre and muscle 
break and snap. Still he held on ; they had met their master, and had to 
give in at last; they were powerless to shake off his grip; and, tired out 
at last with the contest, they stood quiet, panting, trembling, passive, 
fairly broken in, their heads drooping, their limbs quivering, blood where 
the curbs had sawn their mouths, mixed with the snowy foam that 
covered them from their loins to their pasterns. He let go his hold; his 
face was very pale, and perfectly calm, as though he had lounged out of 
a ball-room ; but his eyes glittered and gleamed dark with a swift, dan- 
gerous passion—a passion that was evil. He stretched his hand up, 
without speaking, to the coachman for his whip ; the man stooped down 
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and gave it to him, and, clearing the crowd wide with a sign, he lashed 
the horses pitilessly, fiercely—lashed them‘ till the poor brutes, spiritless, 
powerless, and trembling, stood shaking like culprits before their judge. 
‘That merciless punishing done, his passion had spent itself; the horses 
were broken down to the quietness of lambs, and might have been guided 
by a young child; and, letting go his hold on them again, he approached 
the carriage window, and lifted his hat as carelessly and indifferently as 
though he were bowing to some acquaintance in the Ride or the Pré 
Catalan. 

“ Madame, you must be very much terrified, but I trust you have not 
been hurt ?” he said, in German, to the single occupant of the carriage, 
who, leaning out, eagerly, and with grateful empressement, stretched to 
him two delicate, ungloved, jewelled hands. 

‘Monsieur! Mon Dieu! how brave you have been! You have 
saved my life—and at the risk of your own! What can I say to you? 
How can I thank you ?” 

As the glare from the gas-pyramid near and the-lights burning on the 
shrine fell upon her face, he saw that it was one of rare and exceeding 
loveliness, and smiled slightly as her warm white hands touched his own, 
that were aching and throbbing with pain: 

“ Madame, I am thanked already—par un regard de vous! Is there 
any way in which I can have the honour to assist you ?” 

Before she could reply, the carriage moved. The driver, a rough, ill- 
mannered Czec, who wasted no words and no time, started off his 
trembling horses afresh ; he was impatient to be out of the crowd, that, 
recovering from their terror, were swearing bitterly at him in a hundred 
guttural dialects, and screaming vociferous, indignant wrath ; and he was 
afraid, moreover, of the arrival and the fury of police officials. Without 
awaiting orders, he started them off back again through the square, and 
the carriage rolled away down the Platz, bearing its occupant out of 
sight; a broidered handkerchief she had dropped, as her hand met her 
deliverer’s, was the only relic left of her, where it lay on the stones at his 
feet. The pilgrims, closing over the vacant spot as the vehicle rolled away, 
crowded round the Englishman, who, by his nerve and muscle, had 
saved two-thirds of them from imminent death, with impetuous, demon- 
strative, enthusiastic gratitude, the vivacious Sclavonians calling on the 
Mother of God and Holy Johannes to bless and reward him, showering 
down on him a thousand valedictions in harsh Saxon and vehement 
Czeschen; the women holding up their children to look at him, and re- 
member his face, and pray for him for ever; the terrified peasants kiss- 
ing his clothes in frantic adoration, canonising him then and there, and 
calling down upon his head the blessing of the whole heavenly roll of 
saints and angels’ guardian; while through the multitude ran a breathless 
whisper, that their deliverer was none other than St. John of Nepomiik 
himself, descended on earth in human form to save and champion his 
faithful people, keeping watch and prayer at his Vigil in Prague! 

To be cavonised was very far from his taste, and the vehement gratitude 
lavished upon him was an infinite bore. The vociferous worship of the 
crowds could very well have been dispensed with, and, signing them off 
to leave him a clear path, he pushed them away, and breaking free from 
their eager clamour with some difficulty, he walked down the Platz, 
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_ striking a fusee and lighting a cigar as he he went—an act that slightly 
disturbed the pilgrims who had canonised him, and shook their faith as 
to his saintship: Holy Johannes would never have smoked! As he 
moved from the spot, he saw the handkerchief lying at his feet, and 
stooped and raised it; it was of gossamer texture, bordered with delicate 
lace ; it was perfumed with bois-de-sandile, and in the corner, broidered 
with fantastic device, was a coronet and an interlaced chiffre, whose 
initials were too intricately interwoven for him to be at the pains to de- 
cipher them. It was a woman’s pretty toy ; some men would have kept 
it en souvenir of this Vigil of St. John when a face so marvellously lovely 
had beamed upon them; he was not one of those ; it was not his way. 
For a moment he took it up to thrust it in the breast of his waistcoat, 
more without thought than from any motive in the action; but as he did 
so he was passing a pretty Bohemian glass-engraver, whose bright black 
eyes sparkled with eager longing as her pretty brunette’s face looked out 
from her yellow hood, and she saw the dainty scented handkerchief in his 
hand. He threw it to her, dropping the little gossamer toy, with its 
broidered coronet, into her bosom. “It will please you better than me, 
little beauty,” he said, carelessly, as he went on through the thickly-packed 
crowd, smoking, and not taking in return the caress she would willingly 
have allowed ; as the pilgrims returned to their prayers, closing over 
the vacant spot, and the chanted orisons, broken off for a while, rose again 
in slow-measured harmonies, the litanies ringing out into the silent air, 
the lights burning on the blazing altars, and the dense crowds bowing 
down before the shrines throughout the city, while the golden cross of 
the Teyn church glittered in the light of the stars, and the hushed skies 
brooded in the twilight of the coming night over the towers and the 
palaces, the river and the vineyards, the lighted altars, and the frowning 
fortresses of antique and historic Prague. 


IV. 


A TITIAN PICTURE SEEN BY SUNSET-LIGHT. 


“Mouton qui réve, are you thinking of Prague and of me, mon ami?” 

A cumbersome Czeschen boat was dropping down the Moldau, its sails 
idly flapping in the sultry June night, in which not a breath of wind was 
stirring, while the mournful music of some of the national lays broke on 
the air from a little band of musicians playing in the aft of the vessel, 
wild, sweet, and harmonious, as though they were the melodies of le- 
gendary Rubezahl and his Spirit Band. The boat was chiefly filled with 
peasantry going by water to a fair at Auzig, and bright-eyed glass- 
engravers, with yellow or scarlet kerchiefs on their blaeck-haired heads, 
were laughing merrily with each other, and casting mischievous glances 
at the sailors as they passed them. It was such a summer night as you 
may see any year in Bohemia; the lazy, silent hour when the fot: 
toilsome, blazing day is sinking into the warm, still, tranquil night ; 
when the peasantry leave their field-work, chanting fragments of the 
Niebelungenlied, or some other Sclavonie song; when the engravers put 
aside their little graving-wheels, and lean out for a breath of air from their 
single window under the eaves ; when the cattle wind homeward down the 
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hill-side paths, and in the doorways of the Gasthof, under the cherry-trees, 
the gossipers drink their good might draughts of Liiger and Bayerisches. 
The orchards white with blossom bowered gaily-painted homesteads ; 
the dark red roofs peeped out of chalets half hidden under hollyhocks; 
the poppy grounds glowed scarlet, catching the last gleam of the setting 
sun ; and over the rye-fields a low western breeze was blowing from the 
fir-covered hills as the vessel floated down the stream, passing green 
wooded creeks, and pine-woods growing between the clefts of riven rocks, 
and golden glimpses of hazy distance from the banks through which the 
Moldau wound its way. 

* Mouton qui réve, are you thinking of Prague and of me, mon ami ?” 

The voice was low, and sweet, and rich—that most excellent thing in 
woman; and the speaker ‘was worthy the voice, where she sat leaning 
amongst a pile of shawlsand cushions with which her servant had covered 
the rough bench of the boat, as an Odalisque might have leaned amongst 
the couches ‘of the Oda, with as much Eastern grace and as much Eastern 
languor. A'‘blonde aua yeux noirs, her eyes were long and dark and 
lustrous, with a dangerous droop of their thick curling Jashes, but her 
skin was dazzlingly fair, with a delicate rose tendre bloom in her cheeks; 
the hair was not golden, nor auburn, nor blonde cendré, but what I have 
only seen once in my life, the “yellow hair” of the poets, of Edith the 
Swan-necked, and of Laura of Avignon; the lips were beautiful—a trifle 
too full and too sensual feminine detractors would have objected, but 
Béranger would have sung of them : 


our ma lévre qui les presse, 
C’est un défaut bien attrayant ! 


and it was a mouth that surely smiled destruction! It was a face, 
brilliant, tender, marvellously lovely like a face of Titian or of Greuze, 
as she leant there among her cushions, with a black veil over her hair, 
thrown there with the grace of a Spanish mantilla; and her white hands 


_lying on the rough wooden edge of the vessel, with their rings gleaming 


in the sunset glare. Her eyes were dwelling on the face of a man who 
leant over the boat-side within a few yards of her, and who was looking 
down into the water, a cigar in his mouth, and his profile turned to- 
wards her ;—dwelling with curiosity, admiration, satisfaction. A woman 
oe rw en better than a man the peculiar and varied meanitigs of that 
physiognomy ; women will not often see widely, but they always see 
microscopically; they cannot analyse, but they have invaluable rapid 
intuition. 

** It is. a face of Vaudyke ! so much repose, with so much passion. I like 
it. It tells a story, but a'story whose ‘leaves are uncut,” she thought 
to herself, as she leaned forwards, touched his arm with a branch of 
cherry-blossoms she held, and challenged him with her laughing words, 
“Mouton qui réve!” He tarned; he had not seen her there before, 
though both had been on board some hours; and as the light blow of 
the cherry-blossoms struck his arm, scattering their snowy petals, and 
her low, soft laugh fell on his ear, he recognised the face that he had 
seen a few days before in the gas glare of the Vigil of St. John, whose 
oroidered handkerchief he had dropped into the bosom of a Bohemian 
peasant girl, instead of treasuring it en souvenir of one so fair. Such a 
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woman would have won courteous welcome and recognition from a 
Stagyrite or a nonogenarian; and he took the hand she extended to him 
soft, warm, and small, with sapphires and pearls gleaming on its ungloved 
fingers, lifting his hat to her with answering words of gratified acknow- 
ledgments. He had not been thinking of her, but Diogenes himself would 
not have had discourtesy enough to have told her so; and of a summer's 
evening, dropping down a river in a slow, tedious passage, such a ren- 
contre to while away the time could not choose but be acceptable to any 
man. 

“ Ah, monsieur!”’ she said, softly, as he drew near to her, “ how brave 
you were that night. To dare to stop those horses in full flight !—it was 
marvellous; it was heroic! You saved my life; how can I ever thank 

ou well enough ?——ever show you half my gratitude ?” 

. “ Hush, madame, I entreat you!’’ he said, with a smile, that was 
rather the calm conventional me of courtesy than the warmer one she 
was used to see lighten at her glance. ‘ You have thanked me abun- 
dantly ; if you do more, you will make me ashamed of having served you 
so little. Few men would not euvy me so rich a recompense as lies in 
having won the smallest title to your gratitude !”’ 

La blonde aux yeux noirs looked up at him searchingly through her 
silky lashes, and laughed a pretty, mocking, airy laugh. 

“Graceful words! but are they meant ?” 

“Ah, madame!’’ he answered, laughing, as he seated himself beside 
the fair stranger, into whose path accident had thrown him so agreeably. 
“Perhaps that is a question that it is always wisest never to ask of any 
words at all !” 

“ What an odd man!” thought the lovely Odalisque of the Moldau, 
letting her eyes rest on the countenance that had for her, as it had for 
most women, a peculiar fascivation, while she laughed again. ‘ Very 
true! Some women will tell you, monsieur, they do not like compliments 
—never believe them; ‘it is only that the raisins sont verts. I like 
flattery. I live on it as children live on bonbons ; if it be not sincere, it 
is nothing to me, the blame lies on the bad taste of the flatterers. I must 
have my dragées, and, as long as they are sweet, what matter whether 
they are real sugar or only French chalk ?” 

‘* All offered to you must be genuine—you need have no fear!” he 
answered her—and he meant it. As he looked down on the dazzling 
incognita, whose insouciant freedom had yet all the grace and charm 
taught by the breeding of courts and beaux mondes, though critical and 
very difficult to please, he confessed to himself that he had never seen 
anything more lovely out of the pastelles of La'Tour, or the dreams of 
Titian, than this young and brilliant creature ‘found thus strangely out 
of place, and alone, in a Bohemian boat that was carrying a load of 
peasant passengers to Auzig Fair! ' 

Who could she be ?—a lady of rank, Jaissez faire and untrammelled, 
amusing herself with the romances and caprices of a momentary incog- 
nita; a Princess of the Tuileries, or of the Quartier Bréda; a Serene 
Highness of some Sesquipedalian-Strelitz, sans state and sans suite; or a 
Comtesse sans ChAteaux (save en Espagne), with a face and a grace 
more fatal to her prey than her vin mosseux and her skilful écarté? As 
yet it was impossible to tell, and with a lovely woman so ungracious an 
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interrogation can never be pat as the insolent question, “Who are 
” 

T'She looked up and met his eyes bent on her, as the light of the sun 

setting behind the pine-woods lit up her face and form, as she leaned 

among her cushions, into Reuben-like richness, with a bright touch of 

Fra Angelo.and Carlo Dolce softness about the tableau. 

“ How strangely we meet, monsieur, on this elumsy little Czeschen 
boat! I came by water, because the night was so warm; and you came 
from the same reason? Ah! C'est le destin, monsieur! We were 
fated to meet again.”’ 

“If fate will always serve me as kindly I will become a predestinarian 
to-morrow, and go iu leading-strings with blind contentment !” 

God help us !—how rashly we say things in this world. Long years 
afterwards we remember those idle, careless, unmeant words gaily uttered, 
and they come back to us like the distant mocking laughs of devils !— 
devils who tempted us, and now riot in their work. 

“C'est le destin |” she said, smiling, her fair face, with its luminous 
eyes, looking the lovelier for that beaming coquettish smile, half languid, 
half mogueur. ‘* But, monsieur, you have been my deliverer, may | not 
ask to know, who is it I have to thank for so daring a rescue as I owed to 
you in Prague ?” 

“ Assuredly. My name is Strathmore—Cecil Strathmore.” 

“ Strathmore !”” tbat musingly. “It is a very pretty name, 
and a good one. Then you are English, monsieur? And if so, you are 
thinking, of course, what a strange incorrect whim of mine it is for me 
to be travelling alone with only my maid in a little Czeschen boat in 
the evening? You English are so raides, so prudish !” 

Strathmore laughed, as he wound the shawls about her that had 
dropped aside. 

“The English are (though I am neither of the two, believe me), but 
they generally verify Swift’s aphorism, that ‘a mice man is a man of 
_ nasty ideas;’ the chill iceing is only to conceal dirty water, and they 
freeze to hide what lies below! But may not I claim similar confidence, 
and entreat to know by name one whem no name is needed, it is true, 
to make one remember her ?” 

She laughed, and shook her head in denial so charming that. it was 
worth fifty assents. 

“No, 1 am travelling incognita. I cannot reveal that secret. I like 
Romance and Caprice, monsieur, they are feminine privileges, and follow- 
ing them I have found far more amusement than if I had gone in one 
beaten track between two blank walls of Custom and Prudence. It may 
have made me enemies; but, bah! who goes through life without 
them ?” 

“ None! and never those who awaken envy. Dulness and mediocrity 
may live unmolested and unattacked, but people never tire of finding 

ts on a sun whose brilliance blinds them.”’ 

“ Never!” she answered, with a naive and amusing personal appro- 
wee of his words. “ If I had been born plain like some poor women, 

should not have had so many siffleurs; but then, on the other hand, 
my clague would not have been so loud nor so strong; and the cheers 
always drown the hisses.” 
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“ You have had siffleurs ? They must have bandaged their eyes, then, 
before taking so ungracious a role! Surely society hissed them for such 
atrocity ?”” said Strathmore, noticing the dazzling fairness of her skin 
and the exquisite contour of her form, and thinking to himself, “The 
deuce! she makes me talk as absurd nonsense as the Sabreur !” 

“Of course it did, but siffleurs hiss on through all opposition, you 
know, monsieur P 

“ Because it pays them |” 

“No doubt. But, what do a few hisses matter, more or less, as long 
as one enjoys oneself in one’s youth—one’s delicious, irrecoverable youth ? 
I suppose if I live long enough my hair will be white and my skin 
yellow, but I do not spoil my present by looking into the future. If 
it must come, let it take care of itself. It may never come—why 
mourn about it? Those people are dbécasses, who work, and toil, and 
wear away all their beaux jours, and live hardly and joylessly only to 
hoard money to buy tisane, and nurses, and crutches, when all the zest 
of existence is gone from them, and given to a new generation that 
has pushed them out of their places? Doesn’t Balzac say, that whether 
one sweeps the streets with a broom or the Tuileries with a velvet robe, 
it comes to much the same thing when one is old; the salt is equally out 
of the soup whether it is eaten in a Maison Dieu or in a ducal chiteau!” 

“ Almost thou persuadest me to be an Epicurean !” smiled Strathmore, 
as he thought to himself, “ who the deuce can she be?” and gazed down 
into her soft, laughing, lustrous eyes, languid yet coquettish, like the 
eyes of the women of Seville. ‘ But Z do not hold with you there, ma 
belle ineonnue ; to me it seems that with years alone can be gained what 
is worth gaining—power. The butterfly pleasure of youth can very well 
be spared for the ambitions that can only be reaped with maturity. A 
man. has only become’of real value, and able to grasp real sway, when he 
is near his grave.” 

“ Ah, for your sex that is all very well, your youth lasts to your tomb, 
but with us—nous autres femmes !—with our beauty flies our sceptre. 
How can we reign after youth, without youth? You will not care for a 
mistress who is wrinkled !” cried the beile blonde, impatiently, the im- 
patience of a lovely coquette incensed to be contradicted. “So, you 
think power the only thing worth having? Then you do not care for 
love, monsieur, I presume?” 

‘* Well!—I must confess, not much.” 

It was rank heresy in the presence of so fair a priestess of the soft 
religion, it was a fatal challenge to the one who heard it, though Strath- 
more spoke the cold, careless, simple truth, and did not heed whether he 
offended or piqued a chance acquaintance of the hour by it. 

“ And yet that man will love, fiercely, imperiously, bitterly, one day !” 
thought the Neriad of the Moldau, who, a stranger to him, as he to 
her, read his character by a woman of the world’s clairvoyante perception, 
_ as he failed to read hers by a man of the world’s trained penetration. 
“For shame !” she said, aloud, striking him a fragrant blow with her sprigs 
of cherry-blossom. ‘If you are heretical enough to feel so, mon ami, you 
should not be unchivalric enough to say so! Your bay wreaths will be 
very barren and withered if you don’t weave some roses with them. 
Cesar knew that. So you admire age because it will give you power ; 
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and I loathe it because it will rob me of heauty—comme c'est different! 

I wonder ww sal bot meet it! But, bah! why talk of these things ? 

AI > wind will chilly, and the green leaves brown, and the ground 
-bound in six months’ time ; but the, butterflies playing there above 

our heads are too wise to spoil the sunshine by remembering the snows. 
y are Epicureans ; let us be so too !” 

To such a doctrine, expounded by such lips, it was impossible to dis- 
sent. The sunset faded, the purple mists stole on down the slopes of the 
hills, the west wind rose, bringing a rich odour from the pine forests ; 
the Bohemian musicians, for a few coins, sang airs sweet enough to have 
been played by the legendary music-demons of a land where Mogart 
rules; the boat dropped slowly down the stream in the evening twilight, 
and Strathmore leant over the vessel’s side, talking on to his chance 
acquaintance, and looking down on to the exquisite Titian-like picture 
that she made, reclining on her pile of cushions, with the black mantilla 
of lace thrown on her yellow hair, and her dark lustrous eyes gleaming 
softly and dreamily in the light of the summer stars. He was singularly 
critical of the beauty of women, and coldly careless of their wiles and 
charms ; yet even he felt a vague dreamy ao in floating down the 
river in the sultry moonlit night thus, with the echo of this sweet silvery 
voice in his ear, and a face on which he looked in the gloaming, soft 
as the music that lingered on the silent air. I don’t think he would 
altogether have found the voyage wearisome though it had lasted till the 
dawn ; but—pardieu, mes fréres! one never drops long down any river, 
real or allegorical, with a smooth current and Arcadian landscapes, under 
the shade of pleasant woodlands, beneath which we would willingly linger 
till sunrise, but that we are safe to be soon startled by the rough grate 
of the keel on the sand, that breaks the spell pour toujours! It was so 
now; the boat ground in a shallow bit of the water where red sunken 
rocks made the navigation troublesome for a vessel so cumbersome, and 
boatmen so clumsy, as were those who now steered it down the Mol- 
dau’s course. No harm was done that could be of serious account, but 
the boat. was stuck hopelessly fast between the rocks, and could not pro- 
ceed to Auzig that night, at all events; while its passengers had no choice 
but to remain where they were till the sunrise, or to disembark at a land- 
ing-place which was luckily easily to be reached by a plank between the 
vessel and jthe shore, where, buried in the favourite cherry orehards of 
Bohemia, with a gaudy sign swinging under its dark red roof, half hidden 
ia a profusion of giant hollyhocks, with linden-trees in full flewer before 
the door, and the pine-covered hills stretching behind it, stood a little 
river-side Gasthof, La,blonde aux yeux noirs, into whose society and 
in whose protection he was thus ina manner forced, laughed brightly, 
and made light of the contretemps when Strathmore explained it to her. 
‘* We must. waithere ?-—tant mieux! I like the smallest. soupgon of 
an, adventure. I will dine under those limes. I suppose they can find 
something to give us; but I must go on to-night if there be a vehicle 

urable,” she said, gaily and good humouredly enough, without any * 
eminine repining, or pitié de soi méme, as she gave him her hand to be 
assisted. across the plank. Perhaps she was not altogether sorry to be 
able to retain.as a dééenu an English aristocrat, with a face like the Vau- 
dyke pictures ; who was, coldly indifferent to the soft creeds of which she 
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was & crea renee and was a renegade and disbeliever in their faith. 
« Destiny throws us ther, monsieur! “We must be good friends. 
Dieu le veut !” she laughed, as Strathmore lifted her from the plank on 
to the landing-place, while the white soft hands lay in his, and the deli- 
cate fragrance of the perfumed hair floated across him, as the Jace of her 
mantilla brushed his shoulder, ro 

“Tam the debtor of destiny, then !’’ he whispered, in answer, noting 
as she stood by him in the starlight the sweet grace and luxurious outline 
of her perfect form, that even the dark drapery of her travelling-dress, 
wrapped about in long voluminous folds, could not avail to, hide. 

Mes fréres!—it is well for us that we are no seers! Were we cursed 
with prevision, could we know how, when the idle trifle of the present 
hour shall have been forged into a link of the past, it will stretch out and 
bind captive the whole future in its bonds, we should be paralysed, hope- 
less, powerless, old ere ever we were young! It is well for us that we 
are no seers. . Were we cursed with second sight we should see the white 
shroud breast-high about the living man, the phospor light, of death 
gleaming on the youthful radiant face, the feathery seed lightly sown 
bearing in it the germ of the upas-tree, the idle careless Sot: ily 
uttered carrying in its womb the futare bane of a lifetime ; we should see 
these things till we sickened, and reeled, and grew blind with pain before 
the ghastly face of the Future, as men in ancient days before the loath- 
some visage of the Medusa! 
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O pear, dirty, picturesque, unsavoury, charming Quartier Latin! 
Why hast thou so firm a hold on my heart? Is it the association of fresh 
youth and buoyant spirit, or is it some lasting intrinsic merit of thine own? 
I long to revisit thy classic haunts, where the old Romans built baths, 
where Abélard and Heloise conned together Latin (and other languages), 
where for ages past poets and artists have lived or starved, as the case 
might be. Could I tread again thy consecrated dirt, should I still be so 
captivated with the tall, dingy houses, the hirsute, smoking, rollicking 
imhabitants—the greasy, narrow streets, where the odoriferous gutter 
usurps the centre of the thorouglifare, and the’ foot passenger clings to 
the dirty walls for dear life as the hackney-coach or omnibus’ dashes 
through the “limpid stream,” scattering abroad its perfumed waters—a 
perfume neutralised somewhat by those which issue from the houses, where 
the votaries of the Muses appear to be always frying fish or onions (perhaps 
as incense to Apollo)? But why write in the present when this may be 
but a description of the past ? Already sanitary laws may have destroyed 
at one blow both the filth and its memories, the gutter and its traditions, 
even as the regular beauty of the Rue de Rivoli has murdered hundreds 
of aristocratic ghosts of the Faubourg St. Germain. 
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Well, we are doomed to progress, and must resign ourselves to the sad 


necessity. My anglicised nose would perhaps turn up in disgust at the 
dhaunts of my youth. 


Ah, dans un grenier qu’on est bien & vingt ans, 


sings Béranger: one can’t go back to the twenty years or the garret, but 
one may linger on the recollections of the past—so morally bright, so 
prsialy dingy. My brother was studying painting in Paris, and in- 

ited a very small bedroom and a very large study in the Rue de la 
Harpe, and on all red-letter days (saintly, scholastic, or political) he 
regularly plodded across the entire length of Paris to fetch me at my 
school—an arrangement made by our friends at home, not at all in 
accordance with my governess’s rigid sense of propriety. In summer we 
took little railway excursions to Meudon, Ville d’Avray, St. Germains, &c., 
when our invariable proceeding was to dip at once mto the most secluded 
part of the wood or park and stretch ourselves full length upon the grass 
in the shade. Will drew from his pocket a book or two, some delicious 
sentimental volume forbidden to us school-girls,* and I removed the cover 
from my little basket of “ brioches” and grapes, or cherries, and so we 
feasted for hours body and mind, laughing jolly peals, or weeping delight- 
ful tears over the pages, or dreamily watching the light glancing across 
the foliage, the hare rushing through the long ferns, or the butterfly 
dancing here and there on the wild flowers. So would pass our summer 
holiday. But in winter, or in bad weather, or when our funds were low, 
we only walked back to Will’s lodging, which appeared to me the most 
charming, the most wonderful, the most unschool-like place in the world,. 
which latter commendation it certainly deserved. On our road we in- 
vested four sous in a litre of chesnuts, then went into the porter’s lodge to 
take the key from amongst some twenty hanging there, all belonging 
to different locataires, and presided over by Madame Babois, a fat old 
Frencliwoman, with a figure like a pillow tied round the middle, who sat 
continually by the fireside, with her feet on a chaifferette, paring vege- 
tables, and tending the huge “pot au feu” hanging in the chimney. 
Madame Babois had a most agreeable face, enlivened by black eyes still 
brilliant, and surmounted by a red handkerchief, which almost concealed 
her silver-grey hair. And here I would remark how rare it is to find an 
old Frenchwoman with false fronts or wigs, or destitute of matronly 
covering. What we call their taste in dress ‘is, in reality, their sense of 
propriety, which keeps the old venerable and the young simple, and the 
servant the neatest of handmaidens, never the vulgarised parody of her 
mistress. When. I stepped in to wish madame the good day, she would 
exclaim : 

** Ah la petite mére, vous voila, et ce pauvre frére est-il heureux donc ! 
tenez il est bon sujet monsieur votre frére-oui.” And she would nod her 
head and goon saying, * Oui, il est bon sujet,” whilst we were scrambling 
up the six flights of stairs which led to the garret, the room next the 
skies, consecrated naturally enough to art. 

Walk in: there is nothing to wipe your shoes on, and no carpet to 
dirty when you are within. It is a very high room, and lit only by a 





* Such as Lamartine’s Jocelyn, or a novel of Captain Marryat’s. 
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skylight, which at once distinguishes it from ordinary abodes. The walls, 

inted dull grey, are covered almost entirely with sketches and studies, 
in which is conspicuous that early ambition for high art which brightens 
the opening career of so many artists who have yet to learn it may yield 
dreams, but not bread. Across the high fireplace, where is never fire 
lighted, is draped a piece of antique tapestry, which some Jew gammoned 
Will into buying at three times its value, and a few casts—good subjects, 
but generally mutilated—stand up ghost-like amongst the most unpoetic 
and common-place of household requirements. In the middle of the room 
is placed a great stove, with tubes, like a giant’s rusty armour, elbowing 
up through the roof—a most uncouth-looking object, which gives out a 
furnace-like heat. 

Chairs are very scarce and superlatively shabby; but there is a huge 
—dare | eall it by so elegant a name as ottoman? on which everybody 
lounges, and where I am perched up to pose for the different females of 
the before-mentioned sketches. An old oak chest, with only one carved 
corner left imtact, serves as a table when we have anything to eat, but, 
oftener still, it groans under the kicks of Will, who sits astride upon it. 
The amount of dust collected was not surprising, when one was made 
aware that only once in the year was Madame Babois admitted armed 
with broom, pail, &. And then the peculiar smell, the varnish, the 
paint, the seediness, the smoke, stale and fresh! And, more peculiar still, 
were Will’s chums, who were continually dropping in, mostly in blouses, 
always in beards and smoking-caps, always with some length of pipe 
(which, however, they smoked only with my permission), always dirty 
in person, always polished in address. ‘Towards evening, especially, they 
would assemble round the stove, the tube of which grew red-hot, and 
looked grimmer than ever in the twilight. They would roast chesnuts, 
talk excitedly, and drink Will’s English tea out of glass tumblers, for 
there were but two cups and saucers. Oh, my poor schoolmistress! she 
would have fainted had she seen me (if, indeed, she could have seen me 
through the tobacco-smoke) listening eagerly and delightedly to the wild 
talk of these madcap fellows, and yet in few societies could I have learnt 
less harm. I doubt whether I am more edified now by the scurrilities of 
that pink of propriety Mrs. B., or the affectations of that finished prude 
Mrs. A., though the drawing-room smells of roses, and the solemn butler 
hands round the china teacups on a silver waiter. It is true nearly all the 
students made love to me with more or less ardour, but it was in the most 
respectful chivalrous fashion; besides, what could a body of admirers do in 
each other’s presence beyond burning their fingers to secure me the finest 
chesnuts, or kissing a glove I chanced to drop, or squeezing a paper of 
rhapsodical verses into my hand, in which I was invariably addressed as 
“charmante fille d’ Albion,” and which I communicated in confidence to 
my bosom school friend on my return 4o prison at night. Many of them 
were foreigners, and would detail customs of their native land, but more 
often the conversation turned on painting, to which they were devoted, 
with all the earnestness of enthusiastic youth, deifying their favourite 
masters, secretly resolving to be masters too in a year or so, and throw- 
ing all prudential considerations to the winds, Are they any truer, I 
wonder, their present views of art, now that their youthful fire is extin- 


guished, and the world has taught them the hard lessons of experience? 
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much I know, that one only of that young band of art-heroes has 
made himself name! A man is:not born an artist, though he may be 
bornof the right stuff to make one; and how few have the means, the 
patience, the industry, to work out the promise of their early years ! 
One Sunday that my brother had been to meet me after morning 
service, we found, on our arrival in the Quartier Latin, that our united 
— would not furnish us with a dinner, His quarterly remittance 
home was due the next day, and mine was nearly exhausted in the 
of a birthday present. I burst out laughing as the very small 
tin coins rattled on the old chest, but Will looked quite grave: “ Really, 
Nelly, it’s no joke—I am hungry.” “So am I,” I replied, laughing 
still louder, “ or there would be nothing funny init. It.is so absurd to 
' be so poor. But come, have you nothing in your cupboard? Here is 
coffee in a tin—here is at least half a yard of bread—and what have we 
here? ‘ Confitures de cerises.’ Now, if there is a good thing in the 
world it is cherry preserve. How could you complain of hunger with 
such a feast provided?” ‘ Hum!” growled Will; “it may be a feast for 
a school-girl, but a man requires something better than jam for his 
dinner, so I shall go and explore for food.” He took the little yellow- 
white pieces and ran down stairs, singing, as he went : 


Bonjour, belle Aspasie, comment vous portez-vous ? 
Je me porte & merveille, mais je suis sans le sou. 


Left alone, I sauntered about the room, turning round the canvases 
and drawing-boards which showed their backs to the public, reading the 
various notices and addresses scratched on the wall with chalk or char- 
coal—the Quartier Latin style of leaving cards. 

Poor Will was as innocent as possible of any aristocratic airs, but they 
all called him “ My lor,” after vain attempts to pronounce his name, or 
make him answer to the uncomplimentary “ Vil,” which was supposed to 
be his baptismal cognomen. 

I was continuing my survey when a sharp knock, was heard at the 
door, and without waiting for further permission a man walked in, start- 
ing a little at sight of me. He wore a slouched hat, under whose brim 
shone a pair of large grey eyes, which would have appeared prominent 
but for the overhanging shadow of his bushy eyebrows. Large regular 
features terminated in a fine black beard, and his tall form was envelo 
in an ample cloak, worn picturesquely yet not affectedly. I at once 

ised in him the original of Will’s sketch of the romantic, melan- 

choly Master of Ravenswood, but as he doffed his beaver with grave 

| aw I was somewhat disappointed to observe that his hair was 

grizzled, and wrinkles were forming on his forehead. To my sixteen 

years’ old judgment he seemed an old man; he was really in the prime 

of life, though much the senior of Will’s other companions, and his few 
grey hairs disenchanted me considerably. 

“The sister of my friend, I presume?” he said. ‘May I intro- 
re! to her as Rudolf Meyer, a very sincere friend of her bro- 

er ” 

_ He spoke in English, with no foreign accent, but that extreme pre- 
cision and freedom from idiom which give so much elegance to the 


speech of well-educated strangers. I explained that my brother was 
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absent only for a few minutes, and made a pretence of looking at'a 
sketch-book, but ‘having once ventured to raise my eyes to his free, 
met so penetrating a gaze fixed on mine, that I bent down again in- 
stantly in great confusion. A few satirical remarks on) my brother's 
paintings soon aroused my interest, and made me defend him with) as 
much animation as ignorance (doubtless) against the satire of his friend. 
Though I had begun by wishing earnestly for Will’s. return, he at 
length entered without my even perceiving him, as IL was. boldly se 
nouncing on the good drawing of some impossible figure in one of his 
designs. 

“Ah, Will, good day to you. I cannot persuade your sister that you 
are not a genius.” | 

“Of course not. If you could, of what value would she be as a 
sister 2" 

And Will went to deposit his purchases in the cupboard. ) Meyer 
followed him and whispered something im his ear, which made him start 
and look hastily round at me. His friend frowned, and, put) up his 
finger to enjoin caution. I thought that Meyer certainly had a terribly 
sinister expression. They whispered again, he looking still more sombre 
and Will more confused, till I began to feel uncomfortably: sure of, some- 
thing going wrong. In a few moments my brother came to where I 
still sat turning over the sketch-book: “Iam expecting a fellow ona 
little business, and as he is rather a rough cove, and just as likely to be 
drank as sober, would you mind waiting in my bedroom for a few 
minutes ?” Of course I could only assent, and as I sat in the little 
untidy room, I heard the heavy tread of some man in wooden shoes, 
and the voices of Will and his friend cautioning him to beware of some- 
thing. ** Bah!” replied a rough voice, she can’t feel, you know !” and 
there was a brutal laugh, unechoed by Will and Meyer. Then I heard 
the peculiar slam ofthe lid of the old chest, the wooden shoes went 
clattering down the stairs, and I was recalled into the painting-room, 
Mechanically I Jooked towards the chest, and as J did so the friends ex- 
changed significant glances. 

* Mademoiselle thinks there is some great mystery,” said Meyer; 
“what a pity we cannot invent one for her benefit; as itis, I really 
must enlighten her, for 1 know feminine curiosity is a most painful dis- 
ease. The fact is, I have driven a bargain for your brother, and pur- 
chased for his consumption a great sack of potatoes.” 

“ And deposited them in here. Seeing is believing,’’ said I, about to 
lift up the did of the chest; but Will, with a scream as of terror, threw 
himself upon it, seriously begging me not to open it, and I heard his 
frend mutter, ‘ Ah, quel enfant!’ but as I turned towards him he onl 
smiled in the same grave way as before, exclaiming, ‘ Bravo! fait 
without sight, he tl be believed.’ ' 

‘“‘ Nay,” I answered, warmly, “ Will has not spoken... There is no 
call for faith in his words. It was your assertion, not his.” 

“‘ And, indeed,” broke in Will, * as a general rule never believe. Meyer 
without proof, for his talent for story-telling is his only supportable 
qualification. He must spin us a yarn this evening. And now for 
some food. I am ravenous. Don’t go, Meyer.” 


“ Thank you, I have just dined.” 
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“So much the better for you and for us also, I ‘assure you ; but we 
shall not be long, and you can sip a cup of coffee with us.” 

As usual, I was ing to set the provisions on the chest, but 
before I had accomplished my intention Will had brought in the table 
from his bedroom, as being more civilised than a box, and for some 
reason I could not fathom, Meyer again indulged im one of his sardonic 
laughs. I felt half afraid of him: never was face so sombre, never was 
laugh so joyless beyond the precincts of a melodrama ; he looked like my 
brother’s evil spirit ; the Tempter in ‘‘ Faust,” or Bertram in “ Robert 
the Devil.” When he took upon himself to brew the coffee, I declare he 
came out so weird-like, as the blue flame of the spirit-lamp flickered over 
, his dark features, that I should not have been surprised had he suddenly~ 
vanished through the brick floor in the midst of some ghostly explosion. 
But he did not; he sat down, ate and drank like any other mortal in 
the Quartier Latin. 

Will had done wonders with the tin coins ; he produced a pat of fresh 
butter, some hard-boiled eggs—crimson and white,—and a bunch of 
radishes. The coffee was excellent ; so were the preserved cherries ; the 
only mistake was calling the meal dinner; and why should we be bound 
by such trivial conventionalities ? be might not a dinner consist as 
well of coffee and eggs as of soup, flesh, pastry, &c., if such suited the 
taste or purse of the consumers? We discussed the question merrily, 
and ate with better appetite than many a smart company at that moment 
assembled over their legitimate three courses and wines to correspond. 
Meyer scarcely smiled himself, but he furnished wit enough to keep us 
continually laughing, till at length, our meal ended, we turned our backs 
to the table, our feet towards the stove, and Will took down his meer- 
schaum from the mantelpiece. 

* Does mademoiselle allow that ?” asked Meyer, producing at the same 
time a similar article from his pocket. I consented, and the two chatted 
in that quiet way in which conversations are carried on where the words 
drop gently from one corner of the mouth, whilst the other emits still 
more gentle clouds of smoke. I did not notice much of what they said, 
for, in spite of myself, my thoughts would run upon the mysterious 
errand of the wooden-shod peasant, and I could not get rid of the idea 
that there was mischief in the large keen eye of the older man, the more 
so when I heard my brother call him “dector.” Doctor of necromancy, 
or some sort of black art, most surely, thought I, and my brother, with 
his fair Saxon face and open countenance, seemed the fit pupil or victim 
_ of the crafty black-bearded master. Suddenly I heard Meyer observe, 
“That reminds me of something which happened to me years ago,” and 
I listened, perceiving that a story was coming. 

“I was studying medicine at Montpellier. We had for lecturer an old 
doctor, who determined to work reformation in the students in every way, 
and began by holding his ‘cours’ at seven o’clock in the morning, to 
prevent, if possible, our holding our orgies overnight. It had the effect 
of prolonging them, and most of us only went to bed when the lecture 
was over, by which also I am afraid we profited less than the poor indus- 
trious old doctor deserved. 

**On one occasion it was my turn to prepare the subject for the next 
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day’s demonstration—a foot for exposition of the muscles. I was up very 
late, which is, in point of fact, identical with being up very early, and the 
clock struck three as I turned the key in the door of the theatre of the 
school of medicine. I lit the lamp, sorted the instruments, and sat 
myself down at one end of the long table, where the foot had been already 

ed by my desire, in readiness for my operations. My lamp shed a 
brilliant light over the few yards which surrounded me, but in the remote 
corners of the vast hall there was only a feeble glimmer, just sufficing to 
reveal the ghostly forms of skeletons and anatomical preparations. I 
spent a merry evening in a warm, brilliant room, and the contrast made 
this place appear even more than usually cold and dismal. I tried to go 
on with a song or two we had been carolling in chorus, but my voice 
failed, and my teeth chattered. Yet the silence was oppressive after our 
uproarious jollity at the Café des Etudiants. All the horrible stories and 
grisly apparitions we were in the habit of laughing at returned to my 
mind as grave realities. I hurried on with my task, wishing it were over. 
Suddenly I heard a slight noise at the farther end of the table. I peered 
through the darkness, there was nothing there but a skull recently pre- 
pared. Nothing else, it must have been fancy; no, there it was again 
distinctly. I fixed my eyes upon the skull as I held my breath to listen. 
O horror! it advanced a step towards me! the fleshless jaws moved; it 
was the gnashing teeth, doubtless, which I heard. I held on to the table 
in agony, unable to move my eyes from the fearful spectacle. Again it 
advanced a step, with the same grating sound, slight, mysterious, but 
perfectly distinct. 1 tried to rise—tried to look away. I could not. I 
was chained to the spot. I felt condemned to await itscoming. It drew 
nearer, nearer still along the bare table; on it came stealthily, staring at 
me with its eyeless orbits, and moving its teeth so fearfully exposed—on, 
on, within a few inches of me, and 1 must sit immovable, whilst the cold 
sweat stood on my brow, and my nails clutched into the table in my 
anguish of fright—on, on, till it gave a bound, as if to spring upon me. 
I started up with a wild shriek. It was a rat, which had in vain been 
endeavouring to disengage itself from the skull into which it had erept, 
and had in its progress scraped the table with its claws. Naturally there 
were many rats in that place.” 

I had listened “ with all my ears,” as the French say, till he recounted 
the final bound of the rat, when I likewise bounded from my chair with 
a smothered cry, which amused the story-teller amazingly. I wish I 
could impart to the reader the hollow voice, the impressive manner, the 
terrible expression of the doctor’s face, as he told his tale in the twilight. 
I felt cold, I know I looked pale, though I had hardly gratified him with 
my little scream than I recovered my presence of mind and tried to laugh 
it off, but not very successfully. I know Will had been moved also, but 
had been more lucky in his efforts at concealment. 

“So then,” I said, “ after all you are not an artist, and had scarcely a 
right to criticise Wall's sketches so scientifically.” 

“Granted ; but I had a right to excite your sisterly indignation. But 
for the necessity of vindieating your brother, you would not have spoken 
to me.” 

Just then came a knock at the door. “ Entrez,” shouted Will, and in 
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walked a pap slapped man, who shut the door carefully, set his back 
against it, and drew a paper from his breast-pocket. 

“ I come by order of———” But, before he could finish his sentence, 
Meyer seized him by the arm, and muttering something about “ cette 
demoiselle,” drew him outside the room, where he was joined by Will. 
A whi conversation ensued. In a few minutes Will returned to 
me. He tried to speak quietly, but his face was qo! red. 

“IT am obliged to leave you for a few minutes, Nelly; take the key 
inside, and only open the door to me or Meyer.” 

“ Oh, Will,” I‘replied, “ where are you going? What is the matter? 
I know something is wrong connected with that man. I can’t bear his 
looks ; I am sure he is not a true friend.” 

But Meyer himself interrupted me. 

“Don’t be anxious, my dear young lady. I promise you your bro- 
ther will return to you unscathed in half an hour. There is nothing to 
alarm you; only a little mistake which a few words will rectify.” 

They both walked off with the strange man, but Will ran back to say 
to me: 

“One thing more, Nelly : pray don’t open the chest.” 

I suppose his friend heard him, for again the disagreeable doctor 
laughed his sneering laugh. 

I was alone. I locked the door as directed ; it was now dark, and I 
was full of nervous fears. I sat down quietly by the stove where I had 
sat before, and my present forebodings mingled unpleasantly with the 
remembrance of Meyer’s story of the School of Medicine. I could not 
resign myself to remain half an hour sitting with no other light than 
the red glare of the stove, so I made an attempt to light the lamp. I 
suppose it was not properly trimmed, for when at length I succeeded, its 
feeble rays served only to “ make darkness visible,” and detach the white 
forms of the plaster-casts from the grey wall behind them. Just under 
the lamp stood the oak chest, and fancy kept playing busily about it. 
Why was I forbidden to look into it? Why did Will remove the 
eatables to an unusual place? Whatever it contained had been placed 
in it by the peasant who had laughingly declared “ She cannot feel.” 
She! After all, there was nothing definite in the expression when one 
considered the absence of neuter gender in French; everything was she 
which was not fe. It might be a piece of furniture, a painting of a 
woman, a dress; but then what was the cause of Will’s evident anxiety 
that I should not see it? That dark, mocking, sombre Meyer! To 
what might not he have been tempting my dear dear innocent Will ! 
My doubts, my fears grew more and more painful, till at last I resolved to 
know the worst at once, and terminate the mystery at any price. Three 
times I approached the chest, and three times resumed my seat. At 
length, as I gazed on it, some effect of the light gave the carving a 
peculiar appearance—it seemed to move—the lid to rise up ever so little. 
I could not endure it longer. Desperate with fear, f reached the chest 
at a bound, and flung open the lid with all the strength of excitement. 
I looked in; the light was full upon it. I saw nothing but a large 
dirty-looking sack. ‘Potatoes after all,” I thought; “and this is a 
trick of that horrid Dr. Meyer’s to frighten me; perhaps even now 
they are spying me through the keyhole.” And, emboldened by the 
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sense of | ridicalé, I stooped down ‘and turned back’ as mudh ‘as T could of 
the sack. Ahme! I think’ Tsee’it now, ‘and ‘still’ turn cold at the 
recollection. | I did not scream, it was too fearful.’ The lid’ slammed 
heavily down; and I fell senseless upon it. What had I seen? | ‘The 
beautiful bare arm and hand of a woman—a dead woirian! ghastly 
white! The man was right. She could not feel—— me | 

I know not how long I remained in my swoon. At last I heard a 
_—* rose to my feet, but not without difficulty, I was still so sick 
and giddy. : 

“Tt he Nelly,” I heard Will say. 

I exerted myself and managed to take the key and turn it; but the 
room swam round, and I should have fallen again had not Will caught 
me in his arms with a thoroughly English “ Halloa!” 

“I see how it is,” said Meyer ; “you had better carry her into your 
room and lay her on the bed. I will be back in a minute, Stay, if you 
have any brandy that will do.” 

They made me swallow some, bathed my face and hands with cold 
water, and I soon revived, quite as much invigorated by Will’s safe re- 
- turn as by the doctor’s remedies. 

“ Well, Nelly, what have you been doing with yourself?” 

“You need not tire her with questions,” interrupted Meyer, “ for I 
can tell you exactly what has happened. Did you never read the story 
of Blue Beard? Well, your sister exactly resembles that type of woman- 
kind, Fatima. There was one thing she was not to look into, so of course 
that one was the only thing which she cared to see. Fatima has opened 
the forbidden oak chest, and has paid the penalty.” 

He spoke sarcastically, as usual, yet he spared me a confession I could 
not have made without embarrassment. And then I, in my turn, de- 
manded an explanation. 

It appears that a subject for competition had been given at the School 
of Art, “ Virginius with the dead body of Virginia,” and, as a medical 
man, Meyer had procured a portion of a female corpse for Will to paint 
from. The porter charged with the care of it (he of the sabots) had 
exercised his vocation so indiscreetly that a police-agent was soon down 
upon Will making inquiries. The two culprits meg eT him before 
certain authorities personally known to the doctor, and they were freed 
on condition of restoring the body in two days to the School of Anatomy, 
from whence it had been borrowed. 

I was considerably ashamed of the part I had played in this transaction, 
and, moreover, felt such a dread of the study, and more particularly the 
chest, that I pretended to have a cold on my next holiday, and it was 
some weeks before I again visited the Quartier Latin. 
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REDDING’S LITERARY AND POLITICAL RECOLLECTIONS.* 


THE comparison of yesterday with to-day, the calling forth from the 
depths of the memory the kaleidoscopic events and feelings of the Past, 
and then when thus marshalled forth, to contemplate the results in the 
Present, is not always avery gratifying task, or one in which much pride 
can be taken. It is the array after the battle. ‘The veteran who has 
had his share in the combat of life, may still stand erect and unscathed 
in honour as well as in person ;~-but around him he sees the ranks dimi- 
nished, friends and foes alike disabled, mutilated, or dead, and he has 
only one certainty remaiming, and that is that his lot is the same, and 
his destiny—Pabulum acherontis ! 

It is not surprising, then, that recollections going back to infancy—so 
far back, indeed, as to involve, in the opinion of Mr. Cyrus Redding, a 
period when the body has not yet received the immortal spirit (for, ac- 
cording to him, such is the condition of infancy)—should open with 
thoughts upon death and the future. When a man has arrived at the 
point—not of knowing, for we are all familiarised with the great fact 
from our earliest teachings—but of realising, as it were, and admitting 
as part of his ever-present consciousness, that all is vanity; and of 
writing of “blasts from the harlot-trump of fame, the loudest note of 
which time will soon render inaudible,” he has attained the culminating 
point of human wisdom. 

Mr. Cyrus Redding is not what some persons would term orthodox in 
all jis ideas. But he argues that he is to be excused this, as he cannot 
help the ideas which pass through his mind—the doubts or certainties, 
the apprehensions or fixed principles which prevail there. “Iam _ not,” 
he says, “ answerable to God for these things, because, though arising in 
my own breast, they are the consequence of the reason which He has 

lanted there, according to which alone, and not according to my will, I 

lieve or reject what is presented to my mind. We can no more believe 
or reject at our volition than we can see in a cloudy, moonless night the 
objects which it requires a noonday sun to discern.” 

But is there not some self-will, a touch of obstinacy, which some would 
define as self-love and firmness, in this dogma? Is it not, further, some- 
what opposed to the doctrine of responsibility as reasonable creatures, 
which Mr. Redding himself professes to admit? We are, however, pre- 

ed to accede to it to a certain extent. There are, no doubt, differences 
in mental constitution which render it impossible for all men to agree 
upon the same points—especially where philosophy and religion are con- 
cerned. Upon simple questions of morals and conduct men soon learn 
to agree, but never in what concerns their inner nature. Mr. Redding, 
for example, has, by his mental constitution, no sympathy with spiritual 
things. A hard worker, a close reasoner, and, above all, a free and inde- 
pendent thinker, always endeavouring to view matters in the light which 
he deems conducive to the happiness and rights of the greater number, 





* Yesterday and To-day. By Cyrus Redding. Being a Sequel to “ Fifty Years’ 
Recollections, Literary and Political.” Three Vols. T. Cautley Newby. 
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he has avowedly no great regard for traditions, formularies, or the inno- 
vations of the “ priesthood,” and he extends this spirit of seepticism even 
to the delicate ground of a belief in spirits or in the spiritual existence 
of man, which he includes among those other superstitions, and even 
those coarse and gross impositions which he justly denounces as “ the 
opprobrium of the time.”’ Well, here we differ with our excellent author, 
but what would be the good of an argument? He would, from the ver 
constitution of his mind, select, as he has done in the present work, all 
that is most absurd in connexion with what are called “ ghost stories ;” 
we should appeal to all that is most recondite from Justin Martyr’s de- 
ductions regarding the immortality of the soul, from the appearance of 
Samuel in the spirit, to Hamlet’s wondrous teaching to Horatio. But 
conviction would be only where the mind, like wax, is susceptible of 
being impressed. 

Mr. Redding appeals, and with justice, to the ancients for his belief. 
They are, because they were heathen philosophers, as a rule, too much 
disregarded. What is grander in all antiquity than the saying of 
Seneca’s, “‘ Reason alone speaks this truth, for reason is that enunciation 
of the divine spirit which the Creator has been pleased to impart to 
man.” These, Mr. Redding remarks, “ were more advanced arguments 
than the Jews exhibited under the law of Moses, for they had no clear 
mention of the immortality of the soul in their sacred books.” The 
statement is manifestly open to dispute; but the result of our own 
reading has been to impress us with the same idea, notwithstanding the 
learning and ingenuity of commentators—and their name is legion— 
who attest to the contrary. But although we should like to see the 
arguments of Pagan antiquity—more especially the thoughts of Pytha- 
goras, Socrates, Plato, Epicurus, Zeno, and of a host of others—brought 
in a more comprehensive and more popular form than yet exists, before 
a Christian public, still we cannot go so far as to agree with Mr. 
Redding that the labours of the ancients rendered those of our own 
Paley superfluous. 

This may be deemed, says our author, a commencement something out 
of the way in a partial memoir, because it is not after precedent ; but it 
is unworthy of any man who retains his reason to be ruled by custom. 

How we wish we could cast off the trammels and tyrannies of custom 
as easily! But here again mental constitutions vary. Some are not so 
troubled with what the Americans call “ self-consciousness;” phrenologists, 
“love of approbation ;” and the world, “vanity,” as others, Habit with 
them is not a second nature. They act in utter indifference to the sheep- 
like opinions of the rest, and they are to be envied—only that sometimes 
too much independence begets an amount of eccentricity that almost 
lapses into insanity; and again, the world so insists upon men acting ac- 
cording to set rules and formularies, that we have seen only the other day 
an attempt made to induce the parliament of this country to legislate 
even for human beings after their death—at all events, in so far as to 
decide who are, and who are not, worthy of the prayers of the Church 
being read over their graves. The practices of those among whom we 
sojourn constitute a tyranny which is ever fighting to overrule reason; 
the struggle has lasted from the beginning, and will last probably for 
ever. No man, according to some, has a right to differ with the majority, 
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under pains and ties, moral or practical, and nothing is more im- 
ate in this world than free-thinking. 

Mr, Redding entered upon life at an epoch when, as he himself says, 
“To doubt was in those days a sin beyond all reparation, while habit was 
the Eleventh Commandment ;” but he was not long in emancipating him- 
self from a thraldom under which most people are content to live and die 
—uninquiring. 


orthodox in the neighbourhood where I resided. I cannot affirm there were 
no grounds for it. Yet 1 never committed myself by any decided betrayal of 
my sentiments. I never stated anything by which I could be pronounced 
decidedly inimical to submission to the powers that I was told ‘‘ Providence” — 
a sad misused word—gave for our instruction, to whom passive obedience was 
due. I was not long of age before visiting Doubting Castle, and so far from 
the giant using me in the ill manner in which he did poor Christian, in 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim, I found him a useful ally m aiding me to set about the ex- 
amination of questions which had sadly puzzled me, and he aided me greatly, 
as he has done all through life, in clearing them up. 


I was earl neighbour of being “suspicious” of certain tenets, not 
i 


He had always been a thinking youth, and he resolved upon a life spent 
in thought—to be, in fact, a literary man. He had as a boy perpetrated 
poetry and prose, and in a summary of his literary labours, given at the 
conclusion of the present work, the latter are more particularly alluded to 
in connexion with the results accomplished. But as a youth, seeking his 
fortune, as it is called, and that as a literary man in London, his ex- 
periences may be deemed upon the whole to have been less thorny than 
with many another. 


I felt that I was every inch a man in my own conceit. I had thought much 
about becoming a free man by the law of the land—but not that the exchange 
of parts cost so dear as | afterwards discovered they did cost. Care is the 
corrosive that eats out life. I had now to think and provide for myself. I 
do not know that I assumed any important airs upon the occasion. I was by 
nature tall enough, but I began to imagine I was really taller, though by 
measurement I had never grown after my eighteenth year. 

In London, though I was well provided with letters of introduction, I had 
no companion that was accessible. An artist from the country was the only 
individual I knew, except a fellow-townsman, and he knew no more out of the 
line of his profession than one of the crow family at this moment cawing over 
my head knows of him. 

I have stated in my Recollections that I did not enter seriously into any 
pursuit until the last month of 1806, living out of London some part of that 
year. The bustle, the crowded streets, the cold indifference of people towards 
each other, the selfishness, the inveterate toil, all seemed ungracious, and not 
at all reconcilable to my feelings or habits. I do not know whether it did 
not generate very early something of a similar feeling on my pert in the way 
of return, There was still something wanting. The clear air, the country 
freshness, and the feeling that— 


“* There was a time in that gay spring of life, 
When every note was as the mounting lark’s, 
Merry and cheerful to salute the morn— 
When all the day was made of melody.” 


So sang an old poet, and so I had felt; but how different in town! If my 
mind was waxing stropger and more vigorous, as I imagined it was doing, it 
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was at the expense of that animation. The mind seemed as elastic as before, 
but there was a lassitude about the bodily powers which I had not felt else- 
where ; and, strange to say, I felt more JeMin vite in London than in the 
country. It was not through idleness, and as nothing employs the mind more 
a = literary composition, so my occupation rather reheved than increased . 

at feeling. * 

There must be a considerable change produced on delicate youths—delicate, 
I mean, in bodily constitution—who leave the fresh, pure air of the country 
for London. It seemed then more damp and foggy tas now, and hotter in 
summer. In town I rose and had breakfasted at eight o’clock. I then wrote 
from a subject required of me for publication, and in this way the year passed 
until near the close of November, when I became too busy to find time for 
any recreation. I read and wrote until four o’clock, and then, going out to 
dinner at five, [ did not return until bedtime. I got, too, into coffee-house 
acquaintance, as was the mode in that day, and, if not otherwise engaged, 
passed the evening in company. 


One of his first and agreeable reminiscences seems to be associated with 
Canova. Mr. Redding describes the great sculptor as “ the most un- 
assuming of great men.’’ “I never saw,’” he says, “a man more modest, 
with perfect ease and great affability.” ‘‘ His conversation,” he also adds, 
“like his works, was the speaking picture of his character as a man, the 
mirror of his soul. Nature took him by the hand in early life, and led 
him to the shrine of the goddess he worshipped. Here is the difference 
between a great and a mechanical artist ; the one is apprenticed by nature 
and genius, the other by parents and vanity. The results are as might 
be expected; the one works the marble, or runs the model into life, leaving 
a great name and enduring labours behind him ; the other jobs in marble 
and lumps of brass still, neither honouring the arts nor the country.”’ 

It is not a little singular that Rogers the poet is represented speaking 
of Canova and the state of art in Italy as having never felt that art 
flourished in that country under Church patronage, because it was devoted 
to religious subjects. 

Godwin was a man of the stamp suited to our young literary aspirant’s 
turn of mind. His sentiments were precisely of that fearless and inde- 
pendent cast to captivate one who spurned conventionalities. Yet what 
is the reward of independent thinking? “I would go any length,” he 
says, “in favour of rational liberty, and have consistently, in my humble 
way, again and again suffered for the stern conviction of that truth, and 
now pay for it in the age that has brought no compensation. In i 
in politics, in the arts—science is beyond the attempt of the multitude to 
comprehend—the many are right or wrong by chance.” The “ vox 
populi” is not the “vox Dei” with Cyrus Redding, although used, or 
rather chivalrously combated for, during a long lifetime. Nor were the 
ruling powers much better. Mr. Redding’s professional duties—for he 
was at that time connected with a newspaper—obliged him to watch and 
learn all he could in relation to public affairs. He soon found, he says, 
that he had formed too lofty an idea of the very mediocre country gentle- 
men that composed at that epoch the larger part of the British senate. 
Fox was then drooping ; Sheridan, Canning, and Tierney still flashed forth 
occasionally as brilliant orators; Brougham’s best period was somewhat 
later. Of Fox, he says, “1 then thought, and thivk still, that he owed 
all that did an injury to himself to his being wrongly brought up. 
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Nature did everything for him, discipline nothing. ‘Man is blood-raw 
until cooked by education and discipline.’ ” 

The “Catholic question” and “the law of libel’’ were precisely the 
kind of questions for an ardent youth, full of popular and liberal aspira- 
tions, to tackle with, and they seem to have been among the first that oc- 
cupied Mr. Redding’s thoughts and pen. His father had taught him to 
eschew bigotry, and his own sense of right condemned the absurdity of a 
law now repealed, and which made the libel greater, the greater the truth. 
The case of the Duke of York and of Mrs. Clark, at that time before 
parliament, also riveted his attention. He resumes'the subject even now 
at length to prove that the lady was not extravagant, nor of low birth, as 
her opponents attempted to show. But then he adds: “The interest of 
history makes it a duty to set thimgs mght that are accidentally or pur- 

ely distorted before the world, no matter for the when or where, or 

ow high or low the parties concerned—truth is everything!” To this, 
however, it might be replied, has not every historian (and Mr. Redding 
admits naturally only one such—Hallam} a bias, and does he not con- 
sider that as the truth? Mr. Redding was naturally opposed to Burke. 
He deemed the evils of the Revolution to have been brought about by 
the “old abusing, oppressive, vicious, and profligate government of 
France,” the very thing that Burke expended his eloquence in defend- 
ing. He even vilifies Marie Antoinette, who no doubt had her weaknesses, 
but no vices, and who was far more unfortunate than criminal. Is there 
not a bias given even to “truth” in this estimate of character? 

The great point of Mr. Redding’s youthful, literary, and political 
career was, however, parliamentary reform. The dawn was heralded by 
the Horne Tookes, the Burdetts, the Bosvilles, Cliffords, Joneses, Jameses, 
and a host of others—names, so inveterate is prejudice, and so doughtily 
were they assailed as disloyal and rebellious men, that we still allude to 
them with an involuntary shudder. Not so with Cyrus Redding, smart- 
ing under the prosecutions for pretended seditious speeches and libels 
with the press, persecuted by Whigs and Tories alike. He says: “ What- 
ever may be said by the Tories about the men who thus kept reform 
alive, and boldly persevered in the front of obloquy and penalties, we owe 
to them, by the Reform Bill, our present advanced state—a reformed 
government, and Lord Palmerston’s wise system of non-intervention with 
the continental rulers to support them against their people, and uphold 
despotic rule.” It is just possible that expediency also enters for a little 
into this boasted doctrine, and that “ non-intervention” is at times a 
mere excuse for inertness, inaction, and even covert hostility. 

After his return to London (his newspaper speculation in Plymouth 
having been brought to a conclusion by political persecutions), Mr. 
Redding was cheered by a trip to Aix-la-Chapelle, or, as he prefers to 
write it, Achen, according to the Teutons. His experiences of travelling 
countrymen, as given in the record before us, are very amusing, if not 
flattering. Mr. Redding seems, however, to be himself utterly innocent 
of the pluck of exploratory venture, for he places on record what he calls 
an odd “adventure” that befel Marryat, in his having had to find his way 
across country from Rouen to Dieppe. “ To an ordinary man,” he says, 
“the thing would have been given up as impossible !” Is it possible, for 
want of self-dependence in travel, to go further? The deficiency is the 
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more remarkable, as coming from a man who prides himself on his moral 
and intellectual independence more than on anything else. Probably the 
ift of a roving independence is distinct from the above mentioned more 
hae qualities. 
. We had a good deal that was interesting, in as far as personal remi- 
niscences are concerned, in regard to the Schlegels, in the previous 
“ Recollections,” but in the present work we have a more erudite inquiry 
into German drama and literature, probably the result of thoughts and 
researches previously embodied in the pages of the New Monthly, being 
more impressed with the past than with the present. Michaelis and 
Gesenius are spoken of, for example, as present evidences of the acknow- 
ed skill of German penetration into Eastern and biblical literature! 
Mr. Redding never could relish Goethe. He says he wanted soul. ‘ The 
man was heartless, and it is difficult to imagine anything very captivatin 
in mere*sentiment—above all, German sentiment.” As to Gall et 
Spurzheim, hating as he does so heartily anything that is without his 
comprehension, he utterly contemns them. They were demolished, he 
says, in the Edinburgh, and that by Francis Jeffrey—an able legist it is 
possible, a fluent and graceful writer it is certain ; but no more qualified, 
as has been long ago shown, to form an opinion upon an anatomical and 
physiological question than Mr, Redding himself, who several times re- 
turns to the charge that the functions of the mind have remained perfect, 
after part of the brain has been gone—probably, he says, from the spirit 
of the function lingering in the hollow where the brain “ did once in- 
habit!” In the first place, the functions are dual, and, in the second, 
the lungs and liver, and every other organ, has been known to perform 
its functions when part has been gone. If, as Mr. Redding states, the 
brain has been shown to be a mere inert mass, what a want of wisdom 
has been manifested in endowing man with it at all, giving to it such 
vast capacity, placing it, as it were, in the most honourable position of 
the body, in immediate connexion with the senses, and protecting it so 
carefully on all sides! 

Marryat, who purchased the Metropolitan over the heads of Campbell 
and Cyrus Redding, is naturally not a favourite with the latter. He 
admits his distinction as a naval novelist, but he says, “ He was not an 
amiable man. He wus moody; at one time being open and apparently 
candid and generous, at another curt, selfish, and close.” “ His sourness 
and intolerance,” he elsewhere observes, “‘ may be traced to his early 
training, which all his going about the world failed to alter or to soften. 
So, too, with an inflexible sternness, which seldom condescended to defer 
to superior judgment or received opinion, and would not take a lesson 
from the nature or experiences of men and things. This, indeed, might 
be traced as much to quarter-deck discipline as to the temper of the indi- 
vidual.” 


We were upon civil terms; no one could be in close friendship with 
Marryat, for he had the man-of-war’s man about him in anything touching his 
will or wish, which you naturally repelled in its own way. 

His death was a melancholy one. A rugged nature sometimes, from its 
rigidity, gives way through the difficulty of bending to the storm, The shock 
of his son’s death, so suddenly coming upon him, struck him down at once, 
He asked me twice to go down and see him at his place in the country, where 
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was hospitable enough, but there was alwa that je ne sais quoi about hi 
Ocoee customarily found with friends in el seemed ~ 
serscen angae to his manes! Tom Campbell, after a glass of wine, would 
him. “Now, t, I’ve known you from a boy, none of your 
er-deck with me.” hen Marryat sent me an article in favour of 
ing, it may be remembered, though i and more ago, the poet 
seeing it in print, for I had inserted it, sent him from Hastings the well-known 
jeu d’esprit about editors flogging contributors. 

Marryat may have had the bluffness of the quarter-deck, like many 
more amiable men. Take, for example, the late Sir Francis Beaufort, 
than whom a better man could not exist ; but that does not proye that 
he was either morose or selfish. He seems, on the contrary, to have been 
in many instances peculiarly careless of self, and a more indulgent parent 
could not be met with. 

To Davy, also, credit is given for his great scientific acquirements, but 
we are told that “of literature and the Belles Lettres he knew little; his 
style was somewhat pompous, nor had he a taste for the fine arts, though 
he was not without the affectation of it.’ This is hard upon Sir 
Humphry. His “Salmonia” attests a lively sense of literary beauties, 
and a perception for “ Belles Lettres” beyond the domain of Science. 
But, after all, it might be asked, what is Literature that is objectless? 
The field of fiction is entertainment—sometimes with a moral, sometimes 
an historical, and sometimes even a philosophical object. To Poetry 
belongs many of the highest aspirations that are given to the mental 
faculties, but mere “ literature,”” which we are so perpetually told is on 
the wane, may, without a purport or a meaning, become also mere 
“twaddle.” 

Mr. Redding was pleased with Sheridan, although he says he cannot 
pretend to assign any reason for his admiration of that extraordinary man 
except it was his conversation—a witchery few could resist: 


I remember how I was pleased with his eloquence, and as well, perhaps, his 
joviality, the former Moore thought studied as well as the wit in his dramatic 
pieces. This was not quite correct. He was quick in his repartees. All the 
world in those days knew George Rose, of the Treasury. Rose was talking 
to an individual in the lobby of the House of Commons. Sheridan was close 
to him, when a friend came up, and said, ‘‘ What news to-day ?—anything 
afloat ?” 

** Nothing, my dear fellow; nothing, except the rumour of a great defalca- 
tion in the Treasury—mind, sub Rosa !” replied Sheridan, loud enough to be 
heard all around. Could this have been studied ?” 

The well-known Beau Brummel too often got the lash from him, yet the 
beau liked the company of the wit who played upon him. 

** My brain, Sherry, is swimming with being up all night—how can I cure 
it? Iam not myself this morning.” 

“Then what are you?” said Sheridan. “But no matter. You have mis- 
taken your complaint ; there can be no swimming in a caput mortuum.” 


The estimate of Moore is remarkable, but it was surely uncalled for to 
upbraid him with allowing a noble lord to indite his biography. Are the 
pleasant fields of literature tabooed to all but professionals ? 


He had passed his early years in the social circle, and out of his study he 
sought company rather than companionship with the wildness of Nature's 
beauty or majesty. His political iateendioten of spirit early engendered 

ip. Few men, indeed, are able to support a dominion of mind 
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alone. The gay circles of Dublin to which youth was accustomed to look up, 
as to something “ great,” in vulgar syn rye by the class from 
which the poet sprung, gave him a bias through life. He clung honestly to 
his early political principles, but he was evidently fonder of the patrician por- 
tion of his party than of any exhibition of an independence of the world’s 
bearing in thi t. He was not a man to stand by a friend calumniated 
by what is called the “ respectable” portion of society, for which read fashion- 

le. He had, with all his political independence, a shrinking deference for 
the “mode.” He was fearful of being scandalised by alliances of small repute 
even among fashionable noodles, no matter whether it was calumny or truth. 
His moral courage could not confront rank and fashion, the flatteries of which 
were grateful to him. Too full of good sense to exhibit this feeling in his 
patings, it was seen in his actions when, perhaps, he was insensible to it him- 
self. He crowned all by leaving his manuscripts to a noble lord for selection 
and editorship. This was a weakness, no doubt originating in the early de- 
ference of the poet for patrician connexion. To have it said that a noble lord, 
eminent as a politician, edited his biography, was a consideration that over- 
weighed the good or ill fulfilment of the bequest. It was characteristic of the 
man. 


So, again, of Rogers. What we have is in no small degree depre- 
ciatory—the specimen given of his punning, perhaps, the most so: 


Speaking of Rogers, to whom credit was given for witty Wig he did and 
did not say, Luttrel observed that a City alderman, naming him, had just 
been knighted. “I fear I shall not address him by his Sir name when we 
meet,” said Rogers ; ‘‘ he will never look it.” “ I shall wonder if you do not,” 
observed Luttrel, “for he bas been beknighted ever since he was born. He 
has just brains for a costermonger, and no more.” ‘Oh! I see, you would 
make a barrow-knight of him,” said Rogers. 

Rogers now and then exhibited the feeling and caution of the trader. Did 
not this arise from his profession and early habits? He would not offend 
anybody. This was a species of that selfishness which Swift would designate 
when he called a nice man a nasty man. ‘There was a fear of a recoil if the 
resentment of another were aroused, which might be offensive or inconvenient 
to sustain. The old poet would have been a bad champion in any cause if it 
became necessary to beard an opponent. He was ever ready for a truce if 
the argument got upon the ground, that in the view of the third party there 
was no material question at issue. “Ifthe truth must be told,” says Sancho, 
in Don Quixote, ‘‘ nobody transcribed the letter because there was no letter 
to transcribe.” Yet mane Rogers hit hard at him who was not present, to 
whose regard he was far from indifferent. He hated Lady Holland, which his 
regard for Lord Holland never made him restrain from showing. “Men,” 
he said, “sometimes committed singular mistakes in regard to what they 
coveted. Yes, there is Lord Holland might confirm this by the fact that 
his marriage was one of the most extraordinary wilful mistakes a man could 
commit, it was no short step in abusing matrimony.” 


We have a long but interesting sketch of the “ Reign of Terror” from 
the journal of a M. St. Meard, in which Cazotte is alluded to as one of 
the martyrs—revolutionary, as well as crown despots, having, we are 
told, a similar dislike to men of literature and free thought. This 
Cazotte, who is spoken of as a mere enthusiast, was, in reality, an elegant 
and accomplished poet, a little given to mysticism, but who moved in the 
best society of Paris. It was at the Marchioness of Vaudreuil’s that he 
prophesied that the noble and brilliant circle by whom he was surrounded 
would all fall beneath the knife of the guillotine. 
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Of William Henry Curran, Mr. Redding speaks in strong terms of 
admiration. ‘He was,” he says, “ one of the truest-hearted men I ever 
knew, with some of the finest qualities. 

« *Sic abit nostre comedia vite.’ We do not make new acquaintance 
when we get into years—it would be wise to do so, but they who do 
never find ‘the new fill the place of the old. When I used to walk down 

I did not fail to meet in a forenoon half a dozen indi- 
viduals I ‘kilew. * I pass up and down now ten times, and not a single 
fellow-being is recagnised, but the highway appears re-peopled. Is 
there, since then, a generation already. entombed ? 

“The publications of William Henry Curran are few, the principal 
being the.life of his celebrated father, who treated him so harshly, but of 
which his filial piety and good spirit forbade even the remembrance, and 
his collected papers in the New Monthly.” 

After Sir Johm Milley Doyle—most kindly spoken of, but the only 
interest connected with whom was his keeping up his spirits after having 
lost all he possessed by his reliance on Portuguese honour—we have a 
word or two more concerning the well-hated Croker : 


A word more of Croker—how well-known names have been rapidly depart- 
ing from amongst us! It is natural to us all, it may be replied, and must be 
felt by those who have the largest circle of acquaintance. I had often met 
Croker, who was one of a certain circle of which the Smiths, Withers, Hook, 
and Hill, were a part. I do not think Croker ever had a friend beyond the 
common measure of usage of that abused term. One of his first literary 
engagements was on the Pic Nic paper, in which Sir J. B. Burgess, Colonel 
Greville, and Cumberland wrote. Combe also was concerned as editor. 
Croker was introduced by Greville as a young Irishman of talent, who would 
edit the whole paper, prose and verse, for two guineas a week. Croker at 
once made a show of his powers in conversation, full of Irish ardour. When 
he went away—the story has been before promulgated—Greville asked Cum- 
berland what he thought of the young man. ‘Thought? why he talks 
enough; he is a talking potato.” Greville engaged the young Irishman, for 
he was the principal proprietor. It need scarcely be said that the paper, as 
the Pie Nic and the Cabinet—to which latter name it was changed—did not 
succeed even under the Talking Potato; it expired in 1803. Some of the 
articles had considerable merit. Cumberland, Bland Burgess, Peltier, J. C. 
Herries, James and Horace Smith, Combe, Rogers, and Croker, were all con- 
tributors. No publication will succeed in England without puffing. For- 
merly the Monthly, Critical, Edinburgh, and Quarterly, decided for a time in 
turn the fate of books; then came Colburn’s system of puffing, and since that 
the newspaper critical paragraphs and articles. 


And then brief notices of Sir Alexander Johnstone and of Sir John 
Malcolm, the latter of whom, he says, was neither so agreeable a man, 
nor did he impart information in the same way as the former. ‘The fact 
is, there was no further similarity between them than that they had both 
travelled in the East: the one was a quiet unpretending gentleman and 
scholar, the other a blunt, boisterous soldier, whose manners the Per- 


sians imitate to the present day. We have next a sketch of Sir James 
Mackintosh : 


In private life he was exceedingly amiable, and in person well-looking. 
His voice was not over good for a public man, being somewhat attenuated ; 
and he had about him that peculiar character, or something which, in one 
form or another, always distinguishes the inhabitant of the northern part of 
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the island from the southern, and is never obliterated. Meeting one day— 
not a great while before his death—his tall person and sedate countenance, 
impressed with a feebleness that was evident at the first glance, it spoke that 
a crisis was approaching, although only in his sixty-sixth year. ‘after- 
wards he was no more. He latterly carried in his waistcoat-pocket a small 
bottle with, I presume, some kind of medicine, which he occasionally tasted. 
The last speech he made—where the writer ‘was present—took place in the 
City, and was the first public meeting for the purpose of establishing a uni- 
versity in London. Sir James spoke as a strong friend to the measure; but 
there was nothing in his speech at all calculated to support the general idea 
of the abilities of the man. These were most visible in private conversation, 
and mingled with his dialectics, which showed, from the manner of their 
- delivery and arrangement, that they were the produce of northern culture in 
a Seotch seminary ; dwelling too much on logical points, in place of moving 
the passions. The same thing pervaded most of his public addresses—a 
virtue, —s if an auditory would be ruled-by reason, but against the 
intended effect, as it is because reason is, and will long be, the exception in 
religion and politics, let their government be of. what nature it may. If we 
would prevail over our kind, we must use the right key for the purpose. It 
is as vain to regret the prevalence of social contrarieties in the world as it is 
to regret that of evil itself. It is, after all, no unpleasing reflection to have 
known Sir James, and still more, to have heard one of the most delightful con- 
versationalists this country ever produced. 


Mr. Redding’s acquaintance with Lady Morgan was of a long, enduring, 
and intimate character; and the specimens given of her private cor- 
respondence are not only entertaining and characteristic, but they bear 
the stamp that at once distinguishes natural from assumed genius. Our 
author (will he pardon us?) is not always safe in his recollections: for 
example, he says of Lady Morgan, at p. 38, vol. ili., “She was an ex- 
cellent story-teller ;” and at p. 48, same volume, he says, ‘‘ Lady Morgan, 
it is true, was an ill-narrator of a story, and made great mistakes.” 
Again, in this and in a previous work, he is much given to repetition. 
Thus, at p. 38, vol. iii., he says, “It was the character of Colburn to pay 
a fashionable author, no matter what, even if he saw he should lose 
money, because he could not bear that another of the trade should reap 
in his field ;” and again, at p. 79, he says, “‘ Colburn would never suffer 
another trader in literature to get a fashionable writer from him if he 
could avoid it.” Mr. Redding is uncompromising in his denunciations 
of the decadence of modern literature, and he is equally unsparing in his 
condemnation of the spirit of modern criticism ; but the latter can, at all 
events, be charitable at times. 

Writing of Colburn, there are some strange tales related of that great 
bibliopolist: two of the most amusing of which detail the manner in 
which he did Lady Morgan out of her copyrights, and how he ordered 
and obtained from Mr. Redding a work which he never published or ac- 
counted for. As literature is becoming so degraded, perhaps the day 
will come when, like any other trade, it will claim payment for its 
“goods,” if not for its “ good things,” according to amount delivered. 
What a day that will be for authors! Lady Morgan’s articles on Italy, 
in the New Monthly, earned to that periodical the distinction of being 
8 from the Austrian dominions, yet when her friends and allies 

t the New Monthly for that unlucky speculation the Metropolitan, her 
ladyship could criticise the old periodical : 
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The great fault found with the New Monthly was its “ frivolity” (what a 
aa es Lady Morgan—most friends used to think it not light enough), 
you give something essential. Amusing biography, or natural or clas. 
sical biography, or topography. Your lighter articles should mean something 
in point of fact, and be stamped with some philosophicalinferences. Literary 
Gazettes, Court Journals, and eternal annuals, have done the business of 
petty nonsense. You must know that I have a carte blanche to write for such 
trash 


o*s > 


The New Monthly, in its present high character, would precisely meet 
the desiderata then put forth. Sir Charles Morgan, of whose intellectyal 
calibre we do not entertain precisely the same high notions as are 
indulged in by his own clique, could, it appears, tell a good story 
at second-hand : 


Talking of saints, I heard a good anecdote of Wolfe, from Lord Strangford. 
His servant travelled with W. as an interpreter. ‘“ How came it,” said his 
lordship, “that he escaped with his head, if he really preached against the 
Turks i “Why,” replied his servant, “I always interpreted his speeches 
in my own way, and concluded with declaring him out of his mind; when the 
Turks immediately treated him with that respect which they always pay to 
insanity, and which he mistook for approval of his doctrine.” 


Leigh Hunt detested piscatorial amusements, Cyrus Redding pleads 
guilty to a turn that way, but he says not for the sport, but for the enjoy- 
ment of the landscape, and of peaceful.meditation in the bosom of nature. 
He can, however, speak kindly (and who would not, with all his errors, 
common, the proverb tells us, to humanity) of one who loved mankind, if 
he did not care to catch little fish : 


Leigh Hunt—just now no more—I used to visit occasionally, when I 
chanced to be in town. I cannot recollect where I first called upon hin, 
having been introduced to him by his brother John, about 1812 or 1813. I 
think he then lived in Lisson-grove, and soon after in Cumberland-place, 
New-road, where, on some particular evening in the week, I used to find him 
encircled with a few friends. On such occasions it was not possible to meet a 
more pleasant man. He did not know much of the great world, but in litera- 
ture, and in that relish for what is agreeable and beautiful in books or the 
arts, I knew no one of that time who excelled him. His acquisitions were 
confined to the tasteful in the ded/es /ettres, and none rendered the English, 
Italian, or Latin poets to more advantage, or understood them better. There 
was a certain affectedness about him at times which exhibited itself in his 
writings. The latter were simple, smooth in style, and never obscure. His 
subjects—at least those on which he loved to expatiate—were of the simple 
kind, extremely pleasing, but never, that I remember, elevated. He loved to 
expatiate and make much of what he saw and liked within a limited circle, 
and that circle seemed to bound his views, and to attach him to a locality 
which grew upon his affection by his greater familiarity with it. The Vale 
of Health, at Hampstead, was his little world at one period. The Well 
Walk, the paths, the heath, he made as much of as if they were to others 
_ they had been to him; scenes where they had ruminated and been 

usy 


“In the quick forge and working house of thought.” 


There was in this respect a circumscription about him somewhat marked 
after the school of Lamb, except that Lamb’s “ Paradise” was bounded by 
the ‘Temple, and the dirty streets in its vicinity. He cared not for the rest of 
the world besides. All men have their peculiar tastes, even kings for low 
company; and their ministers, often, as with Pitt, for any but intellectual 
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men in their choice. It was otherwise with Hunt, who had much more 
poetical feeling and a better regulated imagination than Lamb, who was a 
sort of housewife in literature. Hunt loved n fields, and trees, and 
glimpses of Nature, and most as she shows herself in the vicinity of themetro- 
polis ; and beautiful nature it is, if the works of man in tile and brick, which 
so mar its beauty, could be got to harmonise with its verdure and agreeable- 
ness. There was a want of usage in the modes of conduct and thinking, in 
certain classes of society, which Hunt never understood. This was the case 
in his intercourse with Byron. It is true he was above them, but that is no 
matter ; man is called upon for some little personal sacrifice to fit into his 
place with all degrees and orders of his fellow-beings. 


For the judge who could send such a man to a cell, Cyrus Redding 
has no compunction. “ Ellenborough,” he says, “was more ferocious. 
than usual upon that trial. I never looked in the face of his lordship on 
the bench but I thought of Rhadamanthus. He was imperious and ill- 
tempered.” The relations of Hunt with Byron and Moore are touched 
upon with good sense and oe and our author lights up with the 
fire of olden eloquence when he denounces the persecutions of literary 
men in bygone times, and the perpetual ban they live ¢nder, of being 
unemployed, from the dread, he says, ever entertained by those in autho- 
rity of too much knowledge and independence. 

Sir William Napier, Mr. Pryce Gordon, and Washington Irving, next 
pass before us in this literary kaleidoscope. 

Reflections upon the anomalous position in which literary men are 
placed with regard to the public, to those in power, and to bibliopolists, 
are followed by some lengthy and characteristic disquisitions upon the 
decadence of taste in the present day ; the evils of sensation story-tell- 
ing; the depravity of fashion ; the selection of degrading and immoral 
subjects; venal influences, perverted talent, and other faults and errors, 
all the more annoying to an old man, as they naturally did not exist in 
his time. Yet, were there not Radcliffes and Monk Lewises to counter- 
balance the pseudo-sentimental and sensation writers of the present day, 
with their low-life heroes and heroines ? 

John Galt comes next upon the tapis, and he is let off with that kind 
of faint praise regarding which an illnatured saying is current ; and he 
is followed by James Montgomery, who is admitted by our censor of men 
and morals to have been a man of sterling genius—a most amiable, 
meek-tempered man, who exhibited great consistency of principle. 
Apperly (Nimrod), Sir Herbert Croft, and Cobbett, about fill up the 
list, which is completed as the last stone in the edifice by Cyrus Redding 
himself, 

Mr. Redding has, we see, received, since this work was published, a 
small pittance from her Majesty’s government in recognition of his 
political and literary labours carried over a very long period. We sin- 
cerely rejoice in this, though it is but a poor as well as tardy recompense 
for so persevering a labourer in a good cause. 
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A “FAST” PILGRIM.* 


A more lively, racy, rollicking “ pilgrim” than Captain Clayton it 


has not been our fortune to meet for a long time. One of the 
pilgrims to Can ry in the olden times was “wantoun and merye ;” 


another, albeit “‘his heed was ballid, and shon as eny glas,” was much 
addicted to sports of the field, and although a monk, disdained not “a 
love-knotte ;” a third was “ Epicurius’s owne sone;” and a fourth was 
a “jangler” and a “golyardeys,” who at “ wrastlynge” “ wolde bere 
awey the ram.” Yet at the head of all was “a verray perfight gentil 
knight,” who set the example of good manners, carefully avoided all un- 
becoming words, and who, though “ worthy, still was wise.” Such is the 
modern “Il Pellegrino :” the scenery of new lands only awakens the 
sentiments of the heart; the encountering of a various humanity begot 
no ill words; and the incidents and characters of the wayside, as also 
the discomforts inseparable from continental travels, are all alike hit off 
in a humorous off-hand manner. The gentleman is always uppermost 
—the scallop-shell covers, but does not obliterate the escutcheon. 

It was at that season of the year, we are apprised, when people in 
London had retired into the backs of their houses, carefully closing all 
the shutters in front, so as to leave an impression on the passer-by that 
they were “‘ out of town,” that our pilgrim set forth upon his travels; the 
ladies becoming “ pea-green corpses’’ on the passage, while some gentle- 
men “ considered sea-sickness a shocking waste of good food.” They were 
received at landing by the usual crowd of “ magnificent and ferocious 
gentlemen and authorities,” and then a train, 


Like a wild and demon horse, 
Started with screams on its angry course, 


and hurried them (for they were three) to the valley of the Aar, which 
we are assured means “simply twelve thalers—nothing more,’’ for 
nothing grew there save “the scarlet geranium—emblem of stupidity.” 
The Rhine scenery to “ fast pilgrims” of modern times was just the same 
as of yore—the old identical and eternal ruins sacred to warriors, 
bishops, poets, rats, cats, and other animals.” One page is turned over, 
and we are at Zurich, and then on the Rigi Kulm, which our pilgrims 
discover to be the culminating point of the mountain; where French 
pilgrims have been beforehand with sketches of Cockney travelling cos- 
tumes ; where there is always one wretched and miserable man first out 
of bed; and where a band of music renders the coming of the God of 
Day “more impressive still.” Then there is Fluelen, where modern 
scepticism informs us that Tell never did those things for which tradition 
and monuments have consecrated the place, any more than the spirit of 
Pontius Pilate wanders round the gloomy mountain called after the un- 
happy governor of Judea. A lady is next tricked out of the coveted 
corner of a railway carriage by a feat of acrobatics, and Berne is reached, 


but found to be “so full of bears and armorial bearings, that it is almost 
unbearable !”’ 





—— —_—_—-_ —_—— 





* In Peniecrino; or, “ Wanderings and Wonderings.” In Two Vols. By 
Captain J. W. Clayton, F.R.G.S., &c. &c. T. Cautley Newby. 
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A greater bear than all, however, is the British traveller, as morose, 
growling, and unsocial an animal as any Arctic Bruin—be on, 
* gentleman in the fur coat,” as the timid Laplander would call him, in 
language meant to conciliate. Well, then, in the log hut on the crest of 
the Faulhorn, there were a group of these amenities ; “on entering the 
facetious-looking salle 4 manger five or six other miserable and deluded 
wretches were discovered sitting, stolid, silent, shivering, and stupid, 
round one coal, burning in a dilapidated iron stove; no one individual 
seemed to know the other. A most painfully, well-bred, and thorough 
English state of embarrassment succeeded ; everybody seemed to look 
with suspicion out of the corners of their eyes at every one else.” And 
so they were, in this highly improving state of mind, assembled together 
in the clouds to pass the remainder of the day. No wonder that the 
chatty, communicative, light-hearted Gaul should dread being thrown in 
company with “la morgue Brittanique’’ in his travels! A similar scene 
at the Héspice on the St. Bernard, where a “semicircle of apathetic 
loggerheads,” seated round a blazing wood fire, were quite “ unapproach- 
able through the wall of stern reserve they had built up around them,” 
was suddenly interrupted and dispelled by the appearance of the ever- 
smiling face of the ‘“ Hero of Mont Blanc’—the entrance of no less a 
personage than Albert Smith himself. : 

But we are anticipating. Interlachen had to be “done,” and our 

ilgrims were blandly informed by a London footman on the door-steps 
of a chalet (how strangely out of place? bad as the lady’s-maid at 
Karnak !) that that was the “ Ed ouse in the ole village.” Then there is 
a story of an old gentleman who objected to fast young pilgrims smoking 
in a railway carriage, and declared that he would inform. So at the next 
station the delinquents jumped out first and informed against the old 
gentleman, and having the best of numbers and linguistic gifts, he (the 
innocent old man) was mulcted in a fine! The char-d-banc to Chamounix 
was shared with a.“ divinely-tinted young lady,” for whom our pilgrim 
wrote some lines, one of which runs as follows: 


Those gentle eyes only for him had one expression ; 


smooth, the reader will observe, as the waters of the Arve after a storm. 
Chamounix itself was “undergoing a wonderful state of confusion and 
excitement, and human combustion,” for the Prince of Wales was among 
the sight-seers. Thence it was across the Col de Balme to Martigny 
and up the St. Bernard that the Héspice was reached, in a storm so try- 
ing to the pilgrim’s nerves that he made a desperate bolt of it, and, 
arriving first, “ sank helpless and chilled to the bones on the door-steps 
of the monastery, whilst one of the good brothers was supporting him, as 
with a smile of solicitude he pressed a flask of cognac to his lips.” We 
think we have seen the scene pictorially rendered by a competent artist. 

At St. Remi our pilgrims, reinforced by the cheery “ Seigneur de 
Mont Blanc,” embarked in “an opera-box drawn sideways by a donkey,” 
and it was in this curious vehicle that they reached Aosta, “the chief 
depdt ‘of the world’s off-scum, disease, and deformity.” Having “ dis- 
cussed” old Augusta, our pilgrims made the best of their way past 
goitred beggars and toppling crags to Pont St. Martin, where, “ athirst 
and hungry, there was nought placed before them but some unknown 
flesh, a compound of charcoal and gore, served up with dock-leaves, and 
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wine tasting like red ink, stirred up with an old razor.” Sleep was 
banished b , and in the morning there was half a pint ‘of water for 
ablution, ‘There was no solace save in a cigar, and we are told that “ the 
direst enemy of the fragrant weed would, in such straits, com el 
knowledge its consolatory effects.” The speed of the train hence to Turin 
P wery. insipid to a Yankee ‘tourist, In +his/own country he said - 
the milestones, going by so quickly in succession, made'the road look like 
a grayeyard—a may. InN joke! At Turin, what struck our pilgrims 
most seem to have been the palatial hotels; and the two hours thence to 
Arona were enlivened by watching their fellow-travellers, two snuffy old 
ladies, a fat and greasy priest, and three other human nondescripts, 
scratching one another Jike monkeys in a cage. ‘A next feat was to 
clamber up the. interior of Carlo, Borromeo, with an ‘arm-chair in the 
nose, and a magnificent view of Lago Maggiore from the nostrils. The 
ascent of Monterone was effected on donkeys so obtuse that when once 
down, ‘a fire had to be lit underneath to get them up again. Our 
pilgrims passed the night—we were going to say slept—at the Orta, in 
“the darkest, dirtiest, dismallest, direst of inns,” refreshed by the story 
of the discovery of a murder lately effected there through the medium of 
ants, and of two robbers torn to pieces by a bear, which they had mistaken 
for a pig. Our doughty pilgrims were, however, in no way discomposed, 
for next morning they took * headers” into the translucent waters of the 
lake, although, as their crystal depths reflected, we are told, vividly the 
mountains around, the effect must have been that of throwing oneself 
directly against the summit of Monte Rosa. 
Novara was reached after a long, hot, dusty martyrdom on the top of 
a diligence, the passengers, packed like figs in a drum, having, like the 
skunk, ‘ the curious faculty of distributing abroad the most dreadful and 
noxious odours,”’ This is the land of the beautiful in nature and art! 
The land which, before they had fairly got into it, the pilgrims  pro- 
claimed: “ There walk ei in hand the three Graces of genius, each 
breathing a separate and heaven-born language—a language taught by 
the echoes of angel-whispers, floating down from the Falls of Heaven, 
and shedding fresh sweetness upon the dull prifon of clay; Music, the 
voice of the soul ; Painting, of the mind ; and Statuary, of the true and 
gepreagt But what disagreeables has the poor pilgrim to undergo ere 
e can reach all these perfections ? It is like the ascent of Saero Moute, 
at Varallo, to inspect the ‘‘ Massacre of the Innocents,” past bespattered 
figures clothed in old rags, the Redeemer covered all over with blood, 
dirt, and tangled masses of real red hair; and diseased and: deformed 'per- 
secutors belabouring their, daubed victim with cudgels considerably larger 
— their bodies. There were charms in the land, however, and four or 
ve pages.of, mingled prose and poetry.in, honour of thesyren of Lago 
Wigetors ida fittingly to a panini ‘what is due:to thse brensitifuloo 
ly oblivion of the ugly,, We. have not heart to turn from this 
sentimental picture to that of the ‘loving .old English couple rolled up 
together in the same railway-wrapper like a huge palpitatmg German 
sausage ;” -yet such. is travel—an ever-varying kaletdoseope! ‘The 
ubiquitous English! The walls of the,.only hotel at: Lugano were 
actually, we are told, like an orange-chest, bursting and bulging out with 
its wd of Anglo-Saxons! 
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Lugano was exchanged for Como—a dream of panoramic beauty—and 
Como for Milan, in company with a gentle lady, but “ very washed-out 
and insipid, as if she had been exhaled to heaven in a sunbeam and come 
back again in a shower.” To see the far-famed cathedral church of Milan 
would alone, we are told, well repay a pilgrimage from the uttermost 

of the earth. And so it is: and to stand within that cathedral, or 
on its terraced roof, is an episode in life. Familiarity, we are told, has 
an effect adverse to the beautiful, and the monks appear to be examples 
of the proverb, for they have cut a way right through Leonardo da 
Vinci's “* Last Supper” to expedite their way to an existing supper. Our 
pilgrims “did” all the lions of Milan, even to examining the tears shed 
over Lazarus, and which, “ mopped up by an angel,” are preserved in a 
piece of crystal. At Verona there was a similar number of “ architectural 
black doses to be got over and done with as soon as possible,” not to omit 
Juliet’s tomb (now a washing-tub for the lusty nymphs of Verona). The 
fact is, that the cicerones of Verona show just what they like, as the 
tomb, for reasons best known to themselves. 

“Onwards we sped, past the old palace town of Vicenza, also Padua, 
celebrated for its university and pickpockets—on by the lovely shores of 
the Lago di Garda, with its horizon bounded by the snowy summits of 
the Tyrol, until we reached Venice—the fairy city of the waters.”’ Well, 
this is the way the modern fast pilgrim travels—no need to boil his peas 
—the railway carries him along and saves all trouble of locomotion, or 
“doing” anything. Pilgrims are, however, invariably brought up at 
Venice, no doubt by the sea, and are thus forced to do a little in the way 
of sight-seeing ; but there is a pleasant way of doing even that, and our 
pilgrims found it out. ‘Softly gliding in our gondola, stretched upon 
its soft cushions, the scenes ever new, ever bright—of varied interest and 
splendour—seemed floating by, all wrapped in extraordinary silence, 
broken only by the gentle plash of the oar.” Wise and happy pilgrims ! 
how much more pleasant than bustling, fuming, and grimacing through 
“black doses’ of architecture, sculpture, and painting! But they were 
not satisfied even with the perfect enjoyment of the dolce far niente, they 
must fain invite a golden-haired and blue-eyed flower-girl into the 
gondola. ‘** Preposterous and immoral,’ says the Elder. ‘Mummy! 
thou wert once young, and a man,’ say we.” The little flower-girl 
rewarded them with a very sentimental story, the effect of which was to 
procure for the fair reader two whole chapters of learned disquisition upon 
friendship, love, and matrimony. The reader must not think that our 
pilgrim, from his wayward fancies and fitful moods, is not a man of deep 
—- and sympathies. He or she must read him to appreciate him 

ully. 

The hateful critic has, however, enough to do with the facts of the 
case, and it concerns him to know that Mantua, with all its classic 
reminiscences and quadrilateral terrors, has “dull streets and odours 
vile.” Our pilgrims were also ciceroned here by a moving creature, 
“which, after a little attention having been given to the subject, some 
one of our party was rash enough to hazard the suggestion that it might 
be an old woman.”’ Cruel pilgrims! Had it been a young woman, she 
would have been offered a seat on the soft cushions of a gondola. As to 
Giulio Romano, he must, we are told, have lived habitually on pork, and 
July—-VoL. CXXVII. NO. DXI. 2B 
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supped for.ever on horrors, At Bologna our pilgrims fell in with a 
rather remarkable specimen of the genus Yankee, who told some very 
characteristic stories, which it was too bad to finish up with sneers at 
‘‘ Snobdom” and “ bastard wit, born from the brain of others.” Where 
there isso, much firing there must be some flashes in the pan, and, be- 
sides, it is your bad shot that keeps the game alive. 

The starting from the Newgate-like hotel, and the journey across the 
Apennines em is a tale of modern torture that must be read to 
be appreciated; it is as incapable of condensation as it is of being 
“digested.” Deposited, however, in safety at Firenze la Bella, our 

ilgrims so far recovered their spirits as to astound a whole batch of 
travelling compatriots by ordering vino d’asti, and for which delicious 
beverage there was, in consequence, at once an overwhelming demand, 
They exerted themselves here, also, so far as to visit the Pergola, where 
they heard a little woman singing, with her mouth so wide “that it re- 
sembled the muzzle of a large piece of ordnance ;” and their researches 
extended to the Villa Salviati, the residence of Il Conte di Candia 
(Mario), where they were shown the wash-hand basin of his eccelenza, 
with the soap and bubbles, just as he had left them two months before, 
and the fag-ends and stumps of cigars strewn about precisely as his ec- 
celenza had left them. These are the kind of sights supposed most to 
interest the travelling English. Our pilgrims determined not to be so 
ingloriously done, and asked to see the eccelenza’s housemaid ; but their 
pardonable curiosity was not gratified. 

At Pisa a model of the Leaning Tower in alabaster was purchased, but 
being broken on the way home, it was sent to be repaired, when the 
artist returned it with the tower quite straight; to accomplish which feat, 
had entailed much loss of time and considerable addition to the expense. 
Onwards a few miles, and they arrived at “ busy, dirty, cheating, swear- 
ing, brawling, thriving Leghorn,” whence, after exhausting their ex- 
pletives, they embarked for Civita Vecchia. Eleven hours more in the 
*‘ craziest of carriages’ took them to the city of the Casars—the eternal 
puzzle of theologians and politicians. The next day it was “ come on,” 
from arch to pillar, and from obelisk to church; but alas! at “the stern 
spot where perished the sons of Brutus,” the showman of Polichinello now 
screams hoarsely, and the quondam mistress of the world is but “ a theatre 
for jugglers, pilferers, and marionettes,” the whole superintended by the 
ubiquitous red legs that hold tenaciously by the two capitals in -the Old 
and in the New World— Rome and Mexico. 

We must really be excused doing Rome even with our lively pilgrim, 
who somehow or other get terribly in earnest in the great old city and 
its environs. We fear that the “ sawsargees, jamm, and antchovees ” of 
Tivoli did not agree with him ; for he comes down, by anticipation, upon 
“ the concentrated essential essence of a stew of reviewers and revilers,” 
as if that was more digestible than “ basted pigeons,” and this all 4 propos 
of a vision of Beatrice Cenci, from which he happily sinks at last into 
the comfortable repose, not of a sofa, but of a pleasant thought that “ the 
world knows how much easier it is to abuse to praise, and can dis- 
tinguish between those who write to amuse and those who are hired to 
abuse.” Our pilgrim is a sad sceptic; he disbelieves in the fashionable 
world of London, which he somewhere designates a world of lies ; he dis- 
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believes in love for love’s sake, and he disbelieves in critics. May he 
live to know better! 

They were packed in the diligence to Naples, not like “figs in a 
dram,” but like “herrings in a tub,” which is not so fragrant a com- 
parison, and luckily not so frequently indulged in. At Fondi, the frontier 
town of Naples, the inhabitants were found, to the number of five 
thousand, to be all beggars, all pale eyed and ferocious, all starving be- 
cause indolent ; “ filthy is no expression, putrid no adjective, to convey 
an idea of the utter squalor and degradation of this frontier town of 
Fondi.” “ Many of the houses are so rotten, that the old women in the 
top rooms, mistrustful of the crazy stairs, have remained there for years, 
drawing up their food in baskets through the windows from below.” If 
Fondi is so bad, what is Naples, the city par excellence of pleasure- 
seekers, soldiers, monks, lazzaroni, and galley-slaves? Well, with all its 
faults, it was “one clear, frantic, and lovely dream.” “Such vivid 
sensations occur but seldom in life” as “ bursting into cloudless Naples,” 
with Vesuvius, the genius of the land, gloomy, alone, and angry, hang- 
ing over it. A city favoured alike by nature and art, but cursed by mis- 
rule and moral and intellectual corruption. May it revive under a united 
Italy ! 

Embarking for Sicily with the usual “liberal supply of priests and 
bugs,” they were accompanied by boat-loads of beggars snarling all the 
way at strangers like curs. There was also, as usual, a Yankee on board. 
He had come to Naples to establish “ A Grand Nature-Controller and 
General Volcano Extinguisher Society,” purporting to put out Vesuvius 
by letting the Mediterranean in—an operation which, if there is an 
truth in the theory of the oxidation of the metallic bases of the earths, 
would put an immediate extinguisher upon Naples too. There were few 
drawbacks to the exquisite beauties of Palermo. The monastic gentle- 
men, it is true, crossed themselves with one hand, and scratched them- 
selves with the crucifix with the other, and the appearance of certain 
well-known objects in the catacombs were hideously ludicrous; but still 
Palermo is, and will long remain, one of earth’s fairest cities. The spirit 
of enterprise and adventure, and the pluck of our pilgrims, which dis- 
regarded the enhanced discomforts attendant upon the exploration of a 
semi-barbarous, albeit exquisitely beautiful region, like that of the interior 
of Sicily, led them to visit scenes in which the zest of novelty is super- 
added to the usual descriptions. Monreale, with its population, minutel 
sketched off as presenting the beau ideal of all the wretchedness that 
misrule, fanaticism, and priesteraft can effect, led the way to Aleamo—a 
reminiscence of the Saracens. Porcelli, their guide on this pilgrimage, 
was also their jackal—the lion’s provider—and what he did provide, we 
are told, would have puzzled Soyer and C&dipus rolled into one—sausage, 
we suppose, is understood. Segesta, well depicted by Bartlett, next 
claimed that attention, which was somewhat diverted from its legitimate 
objects by the precipitous watercourses, facetiously called roads in Du 
Pay’s excellent itinerary, and which led the way to Selinunte. Thence 
by the birthplace of Agathocles (there is not a stone or a cactus-bush 
without an historic reminiscence in Sicily) to Girgenta, with its temples 
of old. What, however, was Concord, or Juno, or Castor, or Pollux to 
our pilgrims, compared with the acme of discomfort they had now 
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attained?—an epoch of flea, bug, and mosquito torment, and “a period 
of stenches arrived which would sorely have. puzzled the stoical 
doctrines of Lycurgus and the fortitude of all the Spartans put together.” 
At Palma an extraordinary religious procession was on its way with noise 
proportionate to the importance of the occasion, to expel a devil from an 
old lady. _ Our pilgrims pitied the demon for whom so terrible an ordeal 
was pre At Caltagerone there was war between the organist and 
the choristers (there is always war in these fine countries); the one per- 
sisted in playing one thing, and the other in singing another. The de- 
scription given of Lentini might be stereotyped for most Sicilian out-of- 
the-way towns, “A collection of fcetid, half-ruinous, helpless, hopeless, 
and miserable hovels, where human beings crowd together conjointly with 
swine, lean dogs, and featherless, fierce-eyed fowls.’’ Even the well 
fortified Augusta and ‘Syracuse were “dirty, dejected, and sickly,”’ with 
‘the narrowest streets and the most powerful smells.” At this epoch 
Neapolitan nobles were employed in gangs in scouring the filthy streets 
for speaking too freely of King Bombino’s paternal government. An 
ascent of Mount tna followed Catania, as naturally as a roast follows 
fish ; nor was this succession of pilgrim dishes unattended by a little ad- 
venture, which had nearly charred the said roast to charcoal. Not that 
old tna was very cross or threatening upon that peculiar occasion, but 
the pilgrims actually sat down in the Gasa Inglese upon a heap of sleep- 
ing Germans, whom they had mistaken for as many logs. The confusion 
and vexation caused by such a mistake may be easily imagined, and is 
well described. It must have disturbed the very ghost of Empedocles. 
And here, at the very summit of Etna, as if impossible of reaching a 
higher gamut, ends this amusing record of travel. It pretends to nothing 
higher than a light, rattling record of a sunny ramble, with a few 
admittedly ‘‘ ardent” impressions arising therefrom, and as such it more 
than fulfils its pretensions. Jt is indeed in every way adapted to afford 
a few hours’ pleasant and entertaining reading. 








THE POLISH MOTHER.* 


BY CYRUS REDDING. 


O Potts mother, when thy son’s dark eyes 
Kindle with ardour, when his forehead high 
Shows the proud spirit fit for bold emprise, 
His young blood warm from his great ancestry ; 





* These stanzas are really from the Polish Sclavonic. They are extremely 
difficult to render into English verse. ‘They were attempted verbatim to be ren- 
dered by a Pole, yet between us both I fear they are not exactly what could be 
desired; the sentiment, however, is preserved, and expresses clearly enough the 
dread of the Poles exhibiting openly their national feelings and asgociations. 









































The Polish Mother. 


When you behold him, from his mates apart, 
List to the minstrel’s song of other days, 

With his young body bent, and swelling heart, 
Catching brave notes in his forefathers’ praise 


O Polish mother, ’tis a dangerous deed 
For thy young son! Fall down at’ Mary’s shrine! 
You know the cross once made her bosom bleed— 
Oh, in that mother’s sorrows fear for thine! 


His destiny thou seest—in other lands, 
Though faiths and people flourish blest with peace, 
Thy son must combat with a stranger’s bands, 
nd die a martyr for another race. 


Bid him, though young, ip lone retreats to dwell, 
Musing on struggles he must shortly see, 

Nor breathe the air of jail, or dungeon cell, 
And with vile reptiles his dank slumbers be. 


And let him learn to hide his joy and hate, 
His thoughts to lush as in a gulf profound, 

Nurse sentiments that deep involve his fate, 
But act with serpent craft on all around. 


The Saviour oft is pictured smiling, mild, 
Handling a cross in infancy’s young bloomn— 
O Polish mother, see thy favourite child, 
He too amused with symbols of lis doom ! 


Picture him in early youth in Russian chains, 
Wheeling the dung-cart on the public ways, 
Learning with calm; and cool, unfluttering veins, 

To touch the axe and meet the hangwan’s gaze. 


?Tis not for him, like knights in history old, 
On Sion’s hill the holy cross to free, 

Nor like the sons of France in freedom bold, 
Strike Prussian Brunswick down for liberty. 


But perjured Russian spies his footsteps trace, 
The tyrant’s agent drags him to the jail, 

His battle-field, the hangman’s black embrace, 
His glory, never seen in death to quail. 


And thus he falls, his monument above 
The gibbet in its own accursed demesne— 
His only glories woman's tear’of love, 
And whispered midnight praise from honest men! 


O Polish mother, *tis a dangerous deed ' 
For thy young son! Fall down at Mary’s shrine! 

You know the cross once made her bosom bleed— 

Oh, in that mother’s sorrows fear for thine’ 
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THE MODERN BABYLON, 


Ir is not surprising that M. Eugéne Pelletan, in publishing a new 
volume on the much-vexed question of modern life and manners in 
Paris,* should forget the old, but very meaning adage, that “it is an ill 
bird that befouls its own nest.” M. Pelletan, be it remembered, like 
most men, has a pet grievance of his own. While editor of the Journal 
de Dimanche, he was so weak-minded as to institute comparisons (which 
are always odious in France, especially in print) between the freedom of 
the press existing in Austria and in his Fatherland. For this heinous 
offence he straightway found his way to Sainte Pélagie, and the volume 
we have now under notice appears to have been the result of his incarce- 
ration. When we add to these facts that M. Pelletan is a virulent 
Protestant, who would make his fortune on the Exeter Hall platform, we 
have said enough to explain why it is that he has an overflow of gall in 
the ink which he employs to pen his diatribes against imperial Paris. 

M. Pelletan, for the sake of greater freedom of expression, and possibly 
in order to produce a more marked contrast, places his diatribes in the 
mouth of a country lawyer, who, having sold his business, resolves on a 
trip to the capital, which he had not seen since his salad days. His re- 
miniscences, however, were of a valuable nature for the purpose of com- 
parison, if we may judge from the following extract, in which the ex- 
notary describes what he saw in Paris during his hot youth: 


Thirty years ago I was a law-student at Paris, and helped to draw Chateau- 
briand in triumph on leaving M. Ampére’s lectures ; I lost a skirt of my coat 
at the first representation of “ Lucrezia Borgia;” and, lastly, I saw one night 
at_ the Café Procope the publisher Renduel mount on a marble table, cross 
himself, and read, in a loud voice, “Les Paroles d’un Croyant.” It was just 
after the July days, at the moment of that magnificent new life of literature 
which was called at that day the school of romanticism, and should have been 
called the school of inspiration, for at that time the esprit poured from the 
source both over the poet and the crowd, as much to create as to understand. 
At that time France quivered. France thought, France dreamed—dreamed as 
much as she thought, shall 1 confess it ?—of her glory; for what is dreaming 
except sending the mind ahead to take possession of the future? The idea was 
in the air, and any one who liked could inhale it at his window. A man needed 
only to take up his pen in order to have talent. A new soul was given simul- 
taneously to science and to poetry. Genius spoke, and youth listened ; the 
audience received enthusiasm, and gave it back to the master; and in the 
midst of this current of intellectual electricity, each man, whether small or 
great, felt the level of his temperature raised one degree. ... . Each day had 
something to say for itself at the tribune. Royer Collard was exhaling the last 
sigh of his eloquence. Béranger was magnificently delivering the funeral oration 
of the past. Briers threw into the debate his phrases prompt to reply. Guizot 
draped himself in his speeches with the majestic attitude of a Roman orator. 
Odilon Barrot was sonnding, with a grave voice, the tocsin of the opposition. 
Dufaure laid his finger on the question, and everything was said: all that was 
left was to vote. The whole of Kurope listened to these words, and these words, 
though now forgotten, if we were to search for them, would assuredly be found 
everywhere around us—in the quivering of Hungary, in the victorious chants of 


* La Nouvelle Babylone. Par Eugéne Pelletan. Paris: Paguerro. 
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Italy, and in the groans of Poland, that sublime corpse which is ever in a state 
of resurrection. At the present day Poland again rises from her tomb, pale and 
bleeding, as in the hour of the murder; she removes the folds of the winding- 
sheet from her bosom, she points to the last wound in her chest, and says to the 
conqueror, “ Strike again ! 

The great advantage of the constitutional government was that men 
combated with talent, which compelled their adversaries to double their 
talent in turn, and thus the standard of polemics, and consequently of 
opinion, was raised on both sides. As our author epigrammatically 
observes, “ Talent elevates, and mediocrity lowers : as the press is, so is 
the nation.” The comparison, however, which Pelletan suggests between 
the Paris of 1830 and that of 1860, as regards literature, admits of no 
contradiction : 


Each day supplied its’ masterpiece: Lamartine was bidding a magnificent 
farewell to poetry in his “Jocelyn,” and placing his foot on the first round of 
the ladder.- Victor Hugo had passed from the militant to the triumphant 
epoch : he reigned over youth, and gazed at the horizon with a forehead already 
amined by a prophetic ray. Had he foreseen exile? Auguste Barbier was 
branding with a searing-iron the worship of the sabre and the traffic in con- 
sciences. Musset was pursuing his muse through the flowering lilacs bare- 
headed, like a Bacchante, Béranger was humming a last ballad to the little hat, 
and placing his popularity in the savings bank. Lastly, at the very bottom or 
at the very top, Chateaubriand, standing on his rock, was casting his great 
shadow over the plain in the setting sunlight, and sadly watching it melt away 
in space. A young woman arrived from the heart of Berri, who was destined 
to glorify the name of George Sand, and preach love in a language of fire, then 
drink from Medea’s cup, and assume a* second youth. Balzac was regarding 
through a microscope the infinite littleness of the human heart. Merimée, 
affected by a secret passion for brigandage, was dashing off some story about an 
. assassination. Eugéne Sue was speaking to nerves, while waiting till he should 
speak to the loftier feelings of his generation. Charles Nodier was expiring 
like an autumn day in a melancholy smile. Jules Janin was writing with a 
humour and grace which made one really believe that he had neither father nor 
mother, that he was born one day of an improvisation, of a puff of wind and 
fairy who wished to have a child on that occasion only through curiosity. 


It is only natural that a man who remembered these glories, and who 
had not visited Paris for thirty years, should feel anxious to compare the 
present and the past. Such, in fact, is the fundamental idea of the 
volume, and no better plan could be selected by a writer who bore a 
malice against the existing régime, both political and social. M., Pelle- 
tan, speaking through his country notary, makes his first assault on the 
re-edification of Paris, which he says is justified by the government on 
the ground that the invention of steam has rendered Paris the hotel of 
Europe. In keeping up this character marvels of architecture have been 

rformed, the smoking obelisks of trade have been erected in all the 
oe and Paris has drawn around it the military sereen of its 
victories ; it has inscribed in all the squares its contradiction of ideas, as 
if anxious ever to keep these absurdities before the French; it has raised 
in one place a column displaying the power of an individual standing upon 
a spiral of victories ; and in another square a column to serve as the perch 
for the genius of liberty, who ever seems to be taking his flight into 
space, but always remains tied by the leg. But to let our author have 
his spiteful say : 
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France loves palaces even. in profusion, and builds so many that it does not 
know to what use to turn them. A palace has been built at’ the Louvre, and 
antiques are lodged in it; another in the Rue de Bourgogne, and the legislative 
corps is lodged in it ; another at the Bourse, and time-bargainers are lodged in 
it; another at the Tuileries, and a court is lodged in it; another at the Hotel 
de Ville, and-M. Haussmann is lodged in it; another at the Luxembourg, and 
the senate is lodged in it. In addition to all these palaces, Paris also raises to 
the sky its countiess cupolas: a dome at the Pantheon, to shelter the demand 
of dust for immortality ; a dome.at the Sorbonne, to cover words ; another at the 
Invalides, to edyér wounds ; another at the Valde Grace, to cover diseases ; and 
another at the Institute, to cover compliments.|..,.. ..dt seems as if, from all — 
time, destiny has wished to make of, Paris.a city of pleasure and expense. When 
a man has the spleen, no matter in what language, he signs his peace with 
existence here ; when he wishes to dine agreeably, he enjoys his repast at the 
Palais Royal. ‘Hence the trains liave poured into Paris such a mass of 
foreigners, that it was wise to forma breach ‘right through the town, in order 
to facilitate cireulation. 


Onr author has, then, no objection to offer to the prolongation of the 
Rue de Rivoli and the Boulevard de Strasbourg ; nor has he any fault to 
find with the cleansing of the Carrousel and the completion of the 
Louvre. Less than thirty years ago we can remember the latter place as 
a fair-ground, under the very windows of royalty, covered with booths, 
slates, planks, wooden shoes, old iron, engravings, bird-cages, parrots, 
dogs and cats, and guinea-pigs and squirrels, incessantly twirling round in 
their cage. When we were in Paris last, we found in the place of this 
menagerie an enormous palace, and in front of that palace a Zouave on 
duty, in his short knickerbockers, with his elbow resting on the muzzle 
of his rifle. Unfortunately, our author objects, the example of the 
Boulevard de Strasburg and the completion of the Louvre have led to 
the idea of havingjboulevards and Louvres everywhere. The result is, 
that the worthy inhabitants are living in a sort of camp. In a room of 
the Hétel de Ville a man‘sits studying the map of Paris, and every now 
and then thrusts in a black pin, like a general who is meditating a 
strategical operation. A new boulevard has just occurred to the fertile 
imagination of M. le Préfet, and the next morning, on awaking, you 
receive a printed note, politely requesting you to pack up and be off. If 
you have vot a registered lease, no compensation is made you for improve- 
ments you have introduced in your apartments ; and though through an 
act of pute munificénce three months’ rent is granted you, it is only enough, 
for:moving and ‘the injury done to your furniture : 


The hapless man then finds himself inthe street in search of a domicile. But. 
tlie movement of urban strategy which has turned him out has, at. the same 
time, turned out a‘whole quarter. He must outstrip a tribe expatriated like 
himself, wandering about hike him, with their heads in the air, with their eyes 
—a bills of ‘lodgings’ to ‘let. If the fairy of lhis cradle has placed a million 
unter his pillow, he can still retain a hope of settling his family in some corner 
of Paris, for apartments. at seven or eight thousand francs a year are yet to be 
found with a little good will. But if the humility of his t compel him toset 
aside a thousand francs at the most for his rent, he can reckon on an Odyssey in 
ess line, from the first to the fourth floor, far more terrible than 

ysses’s tour round Ithaca. He will beat up all the districts of Paris, ascend 
pe bei visit all the fifth floors, ransack all the sixth floors, interrogate 
all the garrets, and from all these ascents into the clouds he will bring back the 
painful conviction that the unhappy man who is so disinherited by Heaven and 
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his fellows as to have only seven or eight thousand francs income or salary, has 
lost theright of living in Paris, and must pitch his tent in the suburbs. But in 
that case he must add the omnibus charges to the rent, and after due reflection, 
he prefers to pay a higher rent, and save the deficit out of his food, in order that 
he may at any rate have the consolation of remaining in the vicinity of his occu. 
pation and his acquaintances. 


The result of the alterations, according to our author’s showing, is that, 
while the income derived from the houses of Paris amounted, in 1840, to 
one hundred million franes, it now exceeds two hundred millions. It is, 
in reality, a tax of one hundred millions which the lodging population 
pays annually for the met&morphoses. We are afraid that we must agree 
with our author in thinking this rather too high a price to pay for Lng+ 
lish squares and hothouse plants that pine in the lukewarm sun of Paris. 
But if this be bad, worse remains behind, and the new style of living, says 
M. Pelletan, has led to a frantic luxury, and a realisation of the reign of 
Sardanapalus. He is ready to allow that luxury, to'a certain extent, has 
a right of citizenship, owing to the circulation of capital which it produces, 
but he does not consider that a reason for deifying it. At the time when 
Louis Philippe reigned, there were in the capital of the civilised world 
fine houses, fine carriages, grand liveries, and pretty women arranged for 
show in the Opera, balcony. But if luxury then had its place in France, 
it only had its place, while at the present time nothing else is seen, and 
luxury reigns everywhere, like the first personage of the’ state and the 
hero of the conversation. In former times, at any rate, people deigned 
to recognise the superiority of intellect, but now they only care to enjoy 
and dazzle ; the man of the world may have gone to school in his youth, 
but it was only because he made too much nvise in the paternal mansion, 
After he has taken his bachelor’s degree, however, he considers it de+ 
rogatory to continue his mental development, A little old man at twenty, 
very dry and staid, with wrinkled morals, a thorough sceptic as regards 
all the belief of the age, buttoned up against any aspiration, and well 
guarded against any audacity of the head, he considers that the son of a 
rich father has amply paid his debts to God and man when he has chosen 
a first-rate tailor, is able to ride, breakfasts at the Café Bignon, dines at 
the Café Anglais, sups the Lord knows where, and studies Gavarni in 
nature in the Breda Quartier. He may accept a diplomatic appoint+ 
ment, because it permits him to travel at the expense of the state, and; 
“after a while, gives him the right of wearing all the colours of the rain+ 
bow in his button-hole. After spending a portion of his patrimony, he 
marries the first heiress he comes across to re-establish the balance, caring 
little whether she be maid or widow, known or unknown, From this 
moment he will study Gavarni as in the past, but he will accompany his 
wife to church, and gallantly carry her missal for her. Such is the picture 
M. Pelletan draws of the French gentleman of 1861, but he is not a whit 
more merciful to the fairer sex, as the following extract will show : 


As for the woman of the world, once she is married, the best proof she thinks 
she can give of a brilliant education is, to affect the same indifference as the 
shepherdess who knits stockings while watching her flock. After all, what are 

ry, truth, morality, good or evil, peace or war, the progress or decadence of 
umanity? a matter for yawning or a headache: a fashionable lady has no time 
to lose over the page of a book or in intellectual conversation, In winter 
she is obliged to visit and be visited, receive and be received, and divide herself, 
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evening after evening, in the four corners of Paris: at the most, she reads in 
bed a ,of a realistic romance to soothe her nerves, which have been 
excited by music or gone to the help of slow-arriving sleep. Then, at the first 

of the nightingale, she must into the country, travel in Switzerland, 
emigrate to Italy, return to Aix, Plombidres, Cauterets, Biarritz, Royan, or 
Trouville, and, in that summer carnival which is called sea-bathing, majestically 
display on the beach some new thing in costume, such as the flaming hood of the 
valley of Ossau, or Garibaldi’s red shirt. When a woman gives up thinking, she 
digs an abyss, which she at once seeks to fill up with dresses, and all those 
exquisite spider-webs which are produced by the bobbins of St. Etienne or 
Lyons. Thus she displays on her person and round her person those dreams, or 
rather nightmares, of fashion, which are like the efFuptions or efflorescence of a 
diseased imagination upon the surface of the epidermis. 


M. Pelletan has a theory that the spirit of a nation may be judged by 
its style of dress. Thus, ae the Fronde—* a glorious epoch entirely 
confiscated to the profit of Louis XIV., by an historic robbery which has 
remained unpunished”—people dressed soberly and in dark colours, but 
so soon as Louis XIV. had installed at Versailles “a policy of oppression 
and bombast, hypocrisy and arrogance,” dress became deceitful: men 
heightened themselves at top and bottom by means of perukes and red 
heels, while the ladies wore masks and paint. “ A full-blooded Poitevine, 
of the name of Montespan, invented the large-skirted dress to extend her 
divinity in space and to conceal her condition.” The Regency improved 
on Madame de Moutespan by inventing baskets; and, with history .in 
hand, M. Pelletan declares that “the more an age loses the life of 
thought, the larger becomes the domain of the petticoat.” We can 
uess from this his opinion of the fashion of the day. But he confines 
Fimeelf to a complaint that modern rooms are not adapted to serve as 
coach-houses for these enormous female circumferences. But there is a 
worse side of the question than this: our austere censor affirms, that when 
a woman grows fond of display, she seeks to please, and from coquettishness 
to gallantry there is only the distance of the opportunity. ‘* However 
m a woman's foot may be, it will slip one day or the other, and it has 
already slipped mentally ; it is not the intention that is lacking, but the 
boldness.” Luxury, by making a display of woman, soon strips her of 
every feeling of modesty. The facile duchesses of the Regency ended by 
choosing their lady’s-maids among their lacqueys : footmen fastened their 
stays and tied their handkerchiefs. In the nineteenth century M. Pelletan 
asserts that there are milliners who wear a beard—men, real men, men‘ 
like Zouaves—who, with their solid hands, take the exact dimensions of 
the most fashionable ladies in Paris, dress them, undress them, and make 
5a turn round before them like the wax dolls in the hairdressers’ 
windows : 


There is in the Rue de la Paix an Englishman who enjoys a popularity among 
the world of flowers far higher than that of any Lenten preacher. It must be 
confessed that this Englishman has created a new art—that of pinching in a 
lady’s. waist with a precision hitherto unknown. ... A perfect gentleman, 
always clean shaved, always curled, with a black coat and white tie, and cuffs 
fastened with gold links, he officiates with all the gravity of a diplomatist who 
bears the fate of the world shut up in a drawer of his brain. When he tries a 
dress on a living doll of the Chaussée D’Antin, he feels, measures, and marks 
with chalk the defective folds in the dress with the deepest contemplation. . . . 
At times he plants a flower here, or tries a bow of ribbon, in order to judge the 
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general harmony of the toilette. During this operation the new Eve in course 
of formation, motionless and resigned, silently lets the creator complete bis 
creation. 

The elegant dames of Paris, amazed by the grand manner of these 
milliners in trousers, have ended by believing that the man who could 
make a dress so well was the right one to put it on. Hence, on the night 
of any grand ball, there is a regular row of carriages drawn up before his 
door, and the ladies are admitted one by one to the professor to hear his 
verdict. We are bound to add that he is polite enough to offer his fair 
customers refreshments; and while they are waiting for an audience, the 
ethereal petites maitresses of the Parisian salons lay in a stock of strength 
for the polka by eating any amount of pité de foie gras, and washing it 
down with Malvoisie. Still, this son of Albion, like all great artists, has - 
his caprices. He certainly dresses all ladies, but he prefers abundant 
females, previously padded by nature. He finds that they do more 
honour to his talent, and bring him more in evidence; hence he reserves 
for them all the attentions and ingenious flatteries of his profession. As 
for the light-baggaged beauties, reduced to the volume rigorously indis- 
pensable not to be a pure spirit, he consents to dress them, it is true, but 
feels no heart in it, and only does it as a conscientious duty. 


Heaven guard me from trying to throw any discredit on the talent of the 
English artist, and still less on his person. He has a profession, and exercises 
it honourably ; he keeps a commercial establishment, and seeks to attract cus- 
tomers. ‘That is his mght, his duty, for it is a question with him of prosperit 
or ruin. But what are we to think of his clientéle, the aristocracy of the Sto 
Exchange—virtuous, I will allow, and perhaps steeped in devotion, but, after 
all, so forgetful of themselves and their husbands, as to go at night to settle, 
téte-a-téte with a man-milliner, the perilous problem of the gaping of a corsage, 
and abandon to this vintager the power of arbitrarily deeming to what degree the 
leaf shall cover the cluster of grapes. And after that, people say that the 
Englishman shall never reign in France! why, he reigns over the fixe fleur of 
France, and does so at the base of the Vendéme column. 


After all, though, there would be no great harm in the wealthy classes 
squandering their money in finery, if they did not afford such a per- 
nicious example to the middle classes. Now-a-days, the twenty-thousand- 
francs-a-year man must ape his betters by giving a set dinner. No 
longer, as in olden times, does he invite his equals to a neat dinner of 
_ soup, an entrée, a joint, salad, a pudding, cheese, and dessert; he must 
have a bouquet of Cape heaths blended with gardenias; half a dozen 
glasses of all sizes, arranged by height, like organ pipes, for all the 
wines, more or less apocryphal of Christendom. ‘The bill of fare is reli- 
giously deposited on each napkin, so that the guest, duly warned before- 
hand of the culinary contingent, may save his energies for his favourite 
dish. Asa tule the dinner must be composed of fish, game, Russian 
eaviare, York ham, Pithiviers paté, truffled pheasant, &e. But the dish 
of dishes is a guest who has an order, a celebrated name, or eminent 
functionary, in order to excite the envy of the other guests. After all, 
though, this failing is common to all human nature, and Mr, Thackeray 
has shown it up, perhaps usqgue ad nauseam, when describing the feasts 
given in Russell and Bloomsbury squares. Then, again, M, Pelletan 
complains that the old-fashioned soirée has been knocked on the head; 
once on a time people used to meet for a general gossip round the fire, 
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but now the boutgeois would consider himself disgraced if he had not a 
body of opera-singers to deafen his guests. ‘The result of all this is a 
sheaf of writs, a sale by order of the sheriff. It seems to us that 
Paris has only just reached that stage of ostentation and living beyond — 
one’s*means which ‘has been the curse of England during the last thirty 
years, ‘and ‘has ‘now attained unexampled proportions. 

When the broker is put in, the victim has two resources to fly to: he 
either seeks ja government appointment, or else turns his attention to 
time-bargains on the Stock Exchange. M. Pelletan is ashamed to say it 
of his country, that a portion of France regards the state as a universal 
uncle from ‘America, whom destiny holds in reserve, 'to set on his legs every 
man who has devoured his patrimony: 


° 


The solicitor fora place is neither a will nor a person, but a defaced coin, 
withdrawn from circulation; he is the man of another man—the man of a pro- 
tector and a protector’s wife; he takes madame’s letter to the post; he looks 
after her sick dog. ‘Madame ‘has passed her sixtieth year, but to him she is 
only twenty; like ‘the sexagenarian ‘duchess of tlie Refency. He accepts the 
fiction, and has neither opimion, nor human respect, nor any sort of prejudice. 
A valet condemned to craw! before another valet, who has one aiguillette more ; 
he receives a rebuff and smiles ; he is answered no, and he smiles; he is kicked 
out of the ante-room, and still smiles ; he has, in short, a smile stereotyped on 
his face. “When he begins to be doubtful of himself, he orders his wife to take 
his place, and she, still young and pretty, tries to soften by her suppliant tender 
glance the bronze forehead of bureaucracy. The Arab has an admirable 

verb: “ TIfaman, of whom you want anything, is mounted on a donkey, say 
to him, ‘ What/a-fine horse you have there, monsei r "This proverb, from 
the first to the last word, contains the whole art of making one’s way. In the 
world of protection, you must always take the ass for a horse; you must always 
scent the wind of the moment; go to confession under the Restoration; enter 
the National Guard under the July monarchy ; be president of a club during the 


— and alwiys have a flexible back, and walk with your body forming a 
p. 


We,certainly reeommend that admirable mterpreter of Sir Pertinar 
MacSycophant, Mr. Phelps, to migrate to Paris, and give lectures in the 
art,of booing, for we have not the slightest doubt but that he would make 
a rapid fortune. 

If we turn to the literature of the Second Empire, we ‘find our writer 
shaking his head, worse than ever. He allows, it is true, that the French 
are notfond of reading, but adds, in their excuse; that everything has been 
done to discourage them from reading. As he ‘says, * Take the four or 
five hundred laws relating to printing, publishing, and book-hawking, and 
you will see that. sanitary cordon has ‘been carefully established, so as to 
prevent intellect communicating with intellect ‘without the permission of 
the, state.” Still, the| French are:very backward, ‘and the upper classes 
are quite as bad as the lower. M. Pelletan describes un enormously rich 
marquis living in the country, whose entire library consisted of one dog’s- 

red volume of the Waverley novels, which he kept for those visitors ac- 
customed ‘to take a portion of reading before going to sleep. Not that 
he despised intellect, but he could not believe that a book was am article 
of consumption, any more than the river that passed under his windows, 
or the wind ‘that whistled through his ‘trees. Even in the heart of 
Parisian aristocracy, the woman most anxious to pass as witty has no 
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library ; if she wants to read, she will have a book from. a circulating 


library. Here is a case in point : , 


You know, by reputation atleast, that little duchess, that pretty, wearied face 
that wife, of a duke, in aword? | Hers was)a vapotous, ethereal nature, lost 
in a cloud of muslin. She lived between heaven, and earth, walked hardly,an 
hour a day, and did so with a !anguishing undulation of, the. body, and. the 

raceful awkwardness of a swan upon land. The rest of the time she reclined 
mn an Asiatic attitude, with her head on her elbow, and read and dreamed, and 
what she dreamed at night the star repeated to the rose. Well, this el 
patrician, who with her ermine delicacy and sensitive epidermis would have 
shuddered at the thought of receiving a letter otherwise than on a silver waiter 
and from the gloved hand of her major-domo, busily. turned over with her sylph- 
like fingers the pages of a hired romance, still impregnated with all the. perfumes 
of the masked ball, and annotated by drunken hands in the style of the guard- 
room. And she did not do so through meanness, for she thought nothing of 
spending a bank-note on a new dress. 


From such considerations M. Pelletan is led to declare that the present 
age resembles the Roman who had the following epitaph inscribed:on his 
tomb : ‘‘ Staberius rests here; he was born in poverty ; he left three hun- 
dred million sesterces; he never consented to listen to a philosopher ; keep 
your health and imitate him.’ The present French generation has only 
one remark on its lips: “ Let us amuse ourselves and laugh at our- 
selves: cras enim moriemur ;” which means, being interpreted, ‘After. us, 
the deluge.” 

The present form of literature has produced, in the first place, the 
romance of Bohemia. Of this style M. Pelletan declares-that it drags 
youth into the sewer, describes an irregular life, and poetises vice for the 
sake of vice, first simple vice and then experienced vice ; it lives at the 
cook-shop, sleeps on a street bench, dies in the hospital, and receives on 
the road the cross of honour. And yet, our author adds, “ Peace to its 
memory, for it was perhaps worth more than its destiny.” Next we have 
the cavalier romance, which cocks its hat on one ear and goes straight to 
the point. What does it care for invention, conception, poetry,’ truth, or 
analysis of character? Its only anxiety is to show that it'can produce 
four hundred pages of wit without breaking down. It is a number of the 
Charivari in a volume. It is read without fatigue, it is laid down’ without 
regret, it is begun again at any page with equal pleasure, for ‘at every 
page you find the same whipped cream and the same way of humbugging 
the reader. Lastly, we have the realistic romance, that is to say, the 
romance has been vulgarised under the pretext of realism. Still, if art 
has a reason for being realistic, it is to say, perhaps, something that differs’ 
from the reality, In that case, what is the use of writing or reading it? 
You need. only put yourself in the care of a detective and take a tarn 
down Whitechapel way. Here is a bit in which M; Pelletan speaks the 
truth, careless whom he may offend : 


A school in the likeness of the seeks talent in scandal. A disgusting 
romance has reached its fourteenth edition in less than a year, and are you aware 
through what inspiration of genius? Through a night-scene shown the reader 
by the aid of a keyhole. If my wife (N.B. the notary is speaking) had dared 
to read this romance during my absence from home, | should demand, on my 
return, the re-establishment of divorce. The romance of the alcove no longer 
even satisfies the excited imagination of our generation, Progressing from 
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debauch to debauch in literature, the idle classes have come to consume a 
little fermented literature, printed on fine _ and delicately bound in pink - 
the history of love, the history of the Montespan, the Pompadour, and the 
: the courtesan on the throne, the royalty of the courtesan. Madame 
Mogador employs the leisure hours of marriage to describe to us her public life, 
) Madame Riglboche surrenders her person to us with a photograph in 
support, as a justificative docunient. What can we say after this of the per- 
sonal romance, that literary monster, half chimera, half reality, called “Elle et 
lui,” or Lut et elle,” or “ Elle,” quite short. “Thad a friend,” a physician 
used to say ; “he died, and I dissected him.” A woman has loved a man: the 
man dies, she dissects the dead man’s heart under the pretext of a romance, 
and casts it as food to the public. Next comes a second woman, who asserts 
that she triumphantly drove out with the same man in a fiacre on the Place de 
Carrousel, without even taking \the trouble to let down the blinds. By what 
name can we call such a literature, which is a sort of pleading for a judicial 
separation between two lovers ? 


Painting fares no better than literature at the hands of M. Pelletan, 
and the misfortune is that what he says is incontrovertible. Accordin 
to him, the artist no longer tries to display idealism, what he cares for 
above all is the “ coup de brosse,” called in the slang of the studio the 
“ragoit.” The painter, now-a-days, only invokes the muse of inspira- 
tion in order to produce exaggerated details—-the infinitely little—such 
as a grain of dust, a coat-button, a table-leg, a shoe-buckle, or a flash of 
sunshine falling through the vine of an arbour on the forehead of a toper. 
As for the subject he cares little, provided that it serves as an excuse for 
all this: it may be a man smoking, or drinking, or gambling, or looking, 
or telling a story. Now, as men of course did all these things more 
picturesquely in the eighteenth century than at present, the subject in- 
variably wears a peruke, a frill, knee-buckles, and powder on his coat- 
collar. Sometimes, however, the aftist wishes to prove that he has 
imagination, and will paint, for instance, a picture called “ Une Con- 
fidence.” On this head our author is extra satirical : 


The dessert is on the table, the servant has left the room, the door is shut, 
the bottle is empty, and the last peach is forgotten in the Japanese plate. It 
is the hour of the bottom of the glass, of jollity, of the unbuttoned waistcoat, 
of the secret on the lips, and the heart on the sleeve. A young man fair as 
= dressed in pink, the pink of thought, the pink of hope, is reading to his 

ottle companion a love-letter, and in the candour of his happiness he bends his 
body over the table, and stretches his neck across the table, as if to dart the 
sacred fluid into his friend’s ear. But the other, impassive, cold, with a fore- 
head of bronze, his hand under his chin, and a finger on his eyelid, listens to the 
perusal of the burning page with the accumulated phlegm of experience. He 
seems to be saying to himself: “I, too, have received a prodigious quantity of 
these protestations and these oaths on musked paper. The marchioness wrote 
so; and the duchess wrote even better, for she had a great lady's incorrigible 
hatred of orthography. I, alas! believed in the marchioness in my salad days, 
and then I pretended to believe the duchess; and, lastly, the flower-girl at the 
corner, but the flower-girl alone kept her word ; it is true that she died of that 
act of heroism. Now, I only believe in all the thrusts I have given or received 
on account of these fickle fidelities.” 


Even more severe is M. Pelletan on the Ledas, in the abbreviated 
attire of the swimming-school. Unfortunately, his outspokenness forbids 
any quotation, but we quite agree in his strictures upon Alcibiades inv 
the house of Aspasia or Phryne in the presence of the Areopagus. 
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Alluding to the latter picture, he remarks: “ After the orgies of youth 

we have the debauchery of old age: what will painting leave us hence- 

forth to respect ?’’ But photography is even worse than painting in 

Paris, where, it appears, shiet Lord Campbell’s act is snvalid; but M. 

Pelletan warns you, as a friend, never to look into any stereoscope you 

<tr across, for you can never tell into what improper society you may 
rift. 

What we have quoted is tolerably strong, but is nothing as compared 
with M. Pelletan’s onslaught on the “caboulot.” This mysterious 
word signifies an establishment in which are sold plums preserved in 
brandy, and lemons in a state of foetus kept in spirits of wine, the whole 
crowned by an almost-dressed female, beautiful with the diabolical 
beauty of Astarte. “She likes to laugh, she likes to drink like a song 
of Beranger ; she has a plump arm and a well-turned leg, still like a 
song of Béranger’”’ (whom, by the way, our author holds in special dis- 
gust); “and she laughs Lal she sings, and she serves and she clinks 
glasses; and the caboulot has multiplied like Abraham’s race, so that the 
prefect of police has been good enough to remark that it depraves youth.” 

Another horror of M. Pelletan’s is tobacco, and he denounces it with 
even greater virulence than did James I. If Michelet says that “ to- 
bacco has killed the kiss,’ M. Pelletan is careful to add that it has closed 
the salon. Formerly, the guests, male and female, used to sit round 
the table, after dinner was over, and have a witty conversation; but 
now-a-days the gentlemen are anxious to rival the herring or Hamburg 
smoked beef. No sooner is dinner over than the guest grows melan- 
choly, for he is longing for a smoke. The consequence is, that, as’ no 
respectable lady can convert her drawing-room into an estaminet, the 

oung men soon make an excuse for leaving, and find their way to more 
indulgent society. The result, according to M. Pelletan, is, that “the 
jeunesse dorée take, every night, in some equivocal apartments, a prac- 
tical lesson in cynicism, and, with a trabuco between their lips, learn 
contempt of self and disgust for women.” Here is our author's con- 
cluding passage, which we especially recommend to the notice of the 
Anti-Smoking and Souffing Society, or what be the name of the movement 
which boasts Dean Close at its head, whenever they require an agreeable 
variation in their stock arguments : 


It is not only physically that tobacco affects a man, but also morally: it 
destroys thought and paralyses action. Germany smokes and dreams; Spain 
smokes and sleeps; ‘Turkey has been smoking for the last three hundred years, 
and has no longer the strength to stand upright: it remains the whole da 
lying on a divan. Now, Toussenel says somewhere, “A vertical people will 
always conquer a horizontal people.” Youths, take care of yourselves: if you 
do not throw away your cigars, France may disappear in smoke. 


We must glide discreetly over the chapter which our author devotes to 
the Lorettes: he certainly gives some fabulous reports of their luxury and 
ostentation, but he has only obtained them at second-hand, and we are 
inclined to doubt their authenticity. He describes Pompeian villas, 
which cast that of Prince Napoleon into the shade. As a rule, we accept 
these stories always with a pinch of salt, for we believe that they are 
merely spread abroad to heighten the value of the article. Here is an 
anecdote, however, which we may quote without offence : 
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One of these women was asked how she managed to reconcile the claims of 
all her admirers. “1 follow the plan,” she replied, “of a certain captain of a 
slaver whom I know. He was a light-hairéd, curly-headed man, with a woman’s 
face, and blue eyes, as gentle as a tomtit, and with a stereotyped smile on his 
face. I asked him, one day, how he had managed to gain the four hundred 
thousand francs we were spending together, without falling into the hands of 
the cruisers.” “Ina very simple way,” he replied. ‘ When I had embarked 
a cargo on the coast of Senegambia, | divided it into three parcels: in the first 
I put the?piek of the merchandise; in the second, the next quality; and in the 
third, the refuse. After that I heated three irons, and branded the fellows on 
the shoulder with the number one, two, and three, according to their quality. 
Of course, every now and then some’scoundrel protested against this numberi 
system, but I always managed to maintain authority by the cowhide. Whenever 
an English frigate chased my brig, I began by throwing overboard No. 3 to 
lighten the ship; and if the frigate stuck to me, No. 2 followed them into the 
sharks’ throats.” ‘‘I behave,” the lorette continued, “like the negro captain, 
who is now a boarder at Clichy. 1 number these gentlemen, and classify them 
by order of merit: of course, you understand, according to their solvency. The 
banker before the marquis, the marquis before the officer, the officer before or 
after the dramatic author, and whenever I see any danger on the horizon, I 
lighten the ship by throwing over No. 3, and then No. 2, and when I have suc- 
ceeded in appeasing my Samuel Bernard by this holocaust, I again spread my 
kindnesses over the whole world.” 


And here we are compelled to stop: not through lack of matter, so 
much as of space. In conclusion, we may state that our analysis of M. 
Pelletan’s work is mild rather than otherwise, for we have been unable to 
do more than hint at many of the charges which he brings against the 
society of the New Babylon. We are of opinion, however, from our 
personal knowledge of Paris, that his statements are to some extent ex- 
aggerated; that is to say, while we allow that everything he urges as 
regards immorality in every branch of French society, literature, and 
art, is perfectly correct, M. Pelletan makes the mistake of supposing that 
he has discovered something hitherto unknown, and, therefore, paints 
everything in the darkest colours. After all, every capital is to a certain 
extent a sink of vice, and we do not believe that Paris is any worse or 
better than London. The only distinction is that we obstinately shut our 
eyes to the truth, and when unpleasant rumours ooze out about the doings 
in the Haymarket, we hypocritically point to Exeter Hall as a moral 
compensation. Still, it is a curiosity, at a time when all the English 
papers are alluding to the gagging of the press in France, to find such a 
book as the “ Nouvelle Babylone” allowed to circulate, and we have given 
it this notice, in order to prove that, in spite of the abuse lavished on M. 
de Persigny, he is not quite so bad as he seems, but permits a book to 
be published which, if the French nation were really discontented, as we 
are taught to believe, might produce most dangerous consequences. 





